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With folded hands, I dedicate this book to the memory of Professor George 
Paul, professor of forensic medicine, police surgeon and the principal of 
Kottayam Medical College. He loved me like a brother for thirty years and 
left all his loved ones bereft with his untimely death. 


HUMANS TREAD THE PATH OF CAIN 


Now Cain said to his brother Abel, ‘Let’s go out to the field’. While they 
were in the field, Cain attacked his brother Abel and killed him. 

Then the Lord said to Cain, ‘Where is your brother Abel?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ he replied. ‘Am I my brother’s keeper?’ 

The Lord said, ‘What have you done? Listen! Your brother’s blood cries 
out to me from the ground. Now you are under a curse and driven from the 
ground, which opened its mouth to receive your brother’s blood from your 
hand. When you work the ground, it will no longer yield its crops for 
you. You will be a restless wanderer on the earth.’ 

Cain said to the Lord, ‘My punishment is more than I can bear. Today 
you are driving me from the land, and I will be hidden from your 
presence; I will be a restless wanderer on the earth, and whoever finds me 
will kill me.’ 

—BIBLE, OLD TESTAMENT: GENESIS (4:8-14) 
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Foreword 


BY K.P. SOMARAJAN 


ru Police Surgeonte Ormakkurippukal written by my friend, well-wisher 
Ona guide Dr B. Umadathan is an autobiography that tells us about some 
experiences in his professional life. We see the efforts made by a forensic 
surgeon to unravel the mysterious deaths of unfortunate people who lost 
their lives under suspicious circumstances. 

Dr Umadathan never hesitated to dispel suspicions and reveal the 
culprit, even if the shadow of suspicion fell on an investigating officer or 
the doctor who had conducted the post-mortem. When you read this book 
you will realize that he was a man with a pure heart. Even when he was 
wrongly accused because someone held a grudge against him, or due to 
some misunderstanding, he never gave up his steadfast faith in the scientific 
principles of forensic science. 

I think Dr Umadathan chose forensic medicine because he wanted to be 
a teacher like his father. He was also greatly influenced by the dynamic Dr 
Kanthaswamy, who was the first forensic surgeon in Kerala. 

These memoirs capture the reader’s attention and create an aura of 
suspense. The book has been written in a simple style and can be read in a 
single sitting, as though it is a detective story. 

It is important to remember that Dr Umadathan’s aptitude for teaching 
helped many police officers learn the basic lessons of forensic science. He 
wrote many books on the principles of the subject for officers, and the texts 
were well received and appreciated. 

It is a known fact that when there was court action against Crime Branch 
Inspector General G. Jayaram Padikkal in the Rajan case, the glory of the 
department dimmed. The investigation officers became disheartened and 
the investigations lost vigour. It was when the crime branch was going 
through this bleak period that Dr Umadathan became the medico-legal 


adviser to the police department in July 1987, and we became colleagues. 
He held this post for seven years, and, in 1998, retired as the director of 
medical education in Kerala. Till he left for Mauritius to become the 
principal of a medical college there, he discharged his duties in both 
Capacities. 

It must be specially mentioned that he was able to find vital clues in 
complex cases, and by keen observation and scientific analysis of evidence, 
was able to give an expert opinion. I would like to underline the fact that Dr 
Umadathan was the most efficient medico-legal adviser in the police 
department. 

I don’t see Dr Umadathan as a mere forensic expert. He was a medical 
detective who cooperated with the investigating officers, and he was 
someone who was often keener than the officers to visit the scene of crime. 
He would collect minute evidence and give expert advice, which would 
expedite the investigation. The Kerala police was able to utilize his vast 
knowledge of forensic medicine. I have long felt that Dr Umadathan was 
best suited for the profession of a detective. 

It was in 1991—92, when I was deputy inspector general at the crime 
branch headquarters, that I was able to collaborate with him in several 
investigations. We discussed many cases that could not be solved by the 
crime branch, and scrutinized the evidence. The case of the pastor’s wife 
mentioned in Chapter 13, is one such case. It was Dr Umadathan’s intuition 
that told him that the pastor might have got the cyanide with which he 
killed his wife, from the jeweller’s shop, which was right next to his siddha 
medical store. It was again his intuition that told him that aviation fuel 
might have been used to kill the doctor, in a case that he talks about in 
Chapter 37. 

Like a magician he used the technique of superimposition to recreate the 
face of a decomposed or charred body. During a time when videos were not 
available, he recreated a dead person’s face using photography and medical 
principles to establish their identity. Many cases were solved thanks to this. 
His efforts helped establish several identities, like Chacko’s identity in the 
Sukumara Kurup case, that of Radhakrishnan in Kilimanoor, Sreebudhan in 


Pooyapally, the visa agent Achankunju, Gracy, who belonged to Pala, 
Yohannan from Chengamanad, and the bank officer Soman. 

He also used a technique never used before when, with a metal detector, 
he found a bullet in Chavakkad Johnny’s dead body. The sessions court 
praised him for his efforts in this case. Dr Umadathan’s efforts helped the 
Kerala police, especially the crime branch to a certain extent, to regain the 
trust of the people. 

These memoirs are a mine of knowledge and because Dr Umadathan has 
such wide experience in his domain, the reader will end up learning the 
intricacies of forensic medicine. What is superimposition? How does a lie 
detector work? The importance of strands of hair and fibre in investigations, 
the principles of ballistics, the difference in the wounds that occur if 
someone is pushed down from a height, as opposed to when the person 
jumps down. 

All investigative officers must read this book. Dr Umadathan gives a 
clear warning with clear examples that we must not be swayed by false 
complaints. He also gives examples of how different people react in 
different situations. In several chapters he reminds us that a crime can never 
be hidden for a long time. Wine or women will end up loosen tongues. 
Medical students, criminal lawyers and forensic experts must read this 
book. A layperson can read it like a detective story. This is Dr Umadathan’s 
Oru Police Surgeonte Ormakkurippukal. 


Thiruvananthapuram 
1 March 2010 
K.P. Somarajan IPS 
DGP Vigilance 


Foreword 


BY C.P. NAIR 


A Fruitful Journey 


rofessor of forensic medicine, police surgeon, medico- legal adviser to 
Pre Kerala police, principal of Trivandrum Medical College, director of 
medical studies of the government of Kerala, medico-legal consultant to 
Libya, and a final appointment in a brilliant career as professor and head of 
the forensic medicine department at the Amrita Institute of Medical 
Sciences, Kochi—for me, Umadathan was more than all this. He was one of 
my most brilliant students when I was a professor of English at Trivandrum 
University College between 1960-62. (Our hero was then a good-looking 
young man, quite humble in demeanour and an excellent orator.) 

The eldest son of Professor K. Balarama Paniker, one of the best 
Sanskrit scholars Kerala has seen in the last century, he was also the son-in- 
law of my family doctor, Mavelikkara K.C. Kunjiraman Vaidyer—an ace 
ayurvedic practitioner. To me, he was like a younger brother, and I watched 
his career graph with pleasure and pride. 

He passionately wanted to pursue his studies in forensic medicine; it 
wasn’t thrust upon him. He gained enviable knowledge of the subject, and 
was successful in applying his theoretical knowledge to real-life situations. 
Driven by his insatiable curiosity, he never left his search for nuggets of 
knowledge. He said, ‘It has been forty years since I started my romance 
with forensic medicine. Though I have retired, my romance still continues 
with intense passion. I chose to travel on a path that isn’t preferred by most 
young doctors today. When I look back, I feel that my journey has been 
fruitful. I have never faltered in my quest for truth. I feel pride and 
contentment when I say this.’ 


His professional life was filled with startling incidents. To quote him 
once more, “The rich experience I have gained is through the lives that I 
have seen and the deaths, and the attempts to solve the mystery of those 
deaths that occurred under suspicious circumstances. I try here [in this 
memoir] to turn a few pages of the book of memory.’ 

Usually, such an autobiography need not necessarily be interesting to 
read. People who have read the heroic exploits of police officers would 
know this. But this one is a brilliant exception. A book of this sort might 
easily have become boring, but for the many factors that make it an 
interesting narrative. The first is his narrative style. Using short sentences, 
he manages to capture the rapt attention of his readers. As he learnt the 
basics of language from his father, who had deep knowledge in this area, he 
understood the covert structure of sentences. Such polish is rarely seen in 
the writings of professionals. He makes readers hold their breath while 
reading this suspense-filled narrative. 

He reveals the core of the story with the adeptness of a writer of 
detective fiction. It makes this book as exciting as a Sherlock Holmes 
mystery. Another aspect is the variety of cases described. ‘Death in 
suspicious circumstances’ is how the police file a case, but each case is very 
different from the next. The writer sustains the suspense, and the ending of 
each case leads the reader to an unexpected climax. This adeptness in 
sustaining the curiosity of the reader is also evident in the titles he has given 
each chapter. His sense of humour and his imagination can be seen in the 
way he has structured each narrative. 

In the variety of themes in this book, one can also discern the different 
types of human behaviour. Certain bad habits turn into perversions. We are 
shocked at the crimes committed due to greed and lust, which make human 
beings lose control over themselves. It is an old story that repeats itself, and 
most crimes are committed for gold or lust. We realize with a sense of 
shock that human nature is obscure and cruel. 

It goes without saying that it is not just the aesthetics that make this 
book commendable. Even from a professional perspective it can be said that 
it is an authentic book in the area of forensic medicine. The first point is 


that Umadathan has been able to put across highly complex dimensions of a 
scientific discipline like forensic medicine in such a simple manner that 
even a person with no training in this area can understand the book. This is 
where most experts falter. There may be forensic experts who are as good 
as or even better than Umadathan, but they may not be able to narrate the 
nuances of their subject in such an accessible manner and in a way that 
lures the reader into the text. 

There are many tips in this narrative that can be used not only by 
forensic experts but also by those who teach this subject in universities and 
students. It can be useful for lawyers who specialize in criminal cases. 
There are many case studies in this book that reveal how a forensic expert 
unravels a mystery that baffles investigators, by basing his assumptions on 
logical analysis of scientific facts. 

The Soman case, the Sukumara Kurup case, the Polakkulam 
Peethambaran case, the Ramankari Soman case, the Muthuvara case, the 
Chavakkad Johnny case, and the Professor Chacko case are just a few 
examples. Not just newcomers but experienced hands must also note how 
carefully and diligently this doctor makes his assumptions. ‘The dead tell 
stories, but to hear this, a forensic surgeon has to make sure that all his 
senses are alert.’ What better advice can be given? 

Like a teacher, he explains the techniques that he used to solve the cases 
that came his way. You just have to listen carefully. Ordinary people too can 
take away valuable lessons from this book. An example is Chapter 2, where 
he describes various reasons why people commit suicide. A reader can learn 
a lot about ballistics, exhumation and superimposition from this book. He is 
also aware of the limitations of scientific evidence. With great humility, he 
admits that luck is also an important factor in solving crimes. 

‘Solomon’s Bees’, a beautiful usage by Justice K.T. Thomas, shows us 
that apart from professional expertise, coincidence also becomes an 
important factor in many cases. 

In many investigations, the officers have to deal with the preconceived 
notions of the people in that particular area. A seventeen-year-old child dies 
under suspicious circumstances, and it has to be spiced up with sex. The 


suicide of young bridegroom has to be interpreted as murder. Why should a 
pretty servant in the house of a rich NRI jump into a pond and drown? Why 
did the sexy actress disappear? How did the dead body of a student reach 
the railway line? Doesn’t the nude dead body of a young girl that was found 
near a resort tell the story of a brutal rape? The proliferation of electronic 
media increases the seriousness and complexity of this particular problem. 
People never bother to think that it may not have been murder at all. If the 
investigation does not proceed along the lines that they want it to, people 
form action councils and agitate. They send mass petitions to everyone, 
from the panchayat members to the President of India. They also submit a 
writ in the high court demanding that the Central Bureau of Investigation 
(CBI) take over the investigation. 

Only those with great confidence and composure can withstand these 
Talibanesque measures. Umadathan had to deal with such situations many 
times, and except in two cases, he withstood this sort of pressure in an 
unflappable manner. One who is on the side of justice need not fear that his 
reputation will be tarnished. Only in the Munna case and Abhaya case did 
he become anxious. 

In each chapter, we see an intelligent professional who treats everyone 
with respect and maintains his composure without ever harbouring enmity. 
His only commitment is towards truth and justice. He is willing to bear any 
difficulty in order to find the truth. He also insists that the process to reach 
the truth must be transparent. 

I have no doubt that the Oru Police Surgeonte Ormakkurippukal will 
become a bestseller. I feel that this book will find a place in the libraries of 
forensic experts, lawyers and police officers. You can find in its pages, an 
expert forensic surgeon who is also an excellent narrator. 

With great pleasure and pride, I present this work by my beloved 
student. 


Thiruvananthapuram 
5 February 2010 


C.P. Nair IAS 
Chief Secretary (Retd.) 


Preface 


t has been forty years since I started my romance with forensic medicine. 

Though I have retired, my romance still continues with intense passion. I 
chose to travel on a path that isn’t preferred by most young doctors today. 
However, when I look back, I feel that my journey has been fruitful. I have 
never faltered in my quest for truth. I feel pride and contentment when I say 
this. 

What have I gained in these forty years? Following the footsteps of my 
teachers, I have gained a vast number of students; what could be more 
precious? The rich experience I have gained is through the lives that I have 
seen and the deaths, and the attempts to solve the mystery of those deaths 
that occurred under suspicious circumstances. 

Here, I try to turn a few pages of the book of memory. I have narrated a 
few cases that came up during my career as forensic surgeon, as a medico- 
legal consultant to the Libyan government, and as medico-legal adviser in 
Kerala. Apart from the fact that I have changed a few names to save some 
people from embarrassment, everything in this book is factual. 

I had to include a couple of cases which prove that if scientific evidence 
—and assumptions made on the basis of this evidence—are incorrect, then 
investigations get derailed and innocents end up being punished. I had to 
narrate the story of ‘Solomon’s Bees’ to prove the need for courts of justice 
to find the truth. I have not tried to blame anyone without reason. 

If my words are harsh, the motive justifies it. 

Though this isn’t my autobiography, I have mentioned a few milestones 
in my life. I have tried to not bore my readers when I have had to describe 
scientific procedures. I have attempted to describe them in a simple manner 
for easy understanding. 

I thank Sri C.P. Nair, writer, former chief secretary and my beloved 
English teacher, for the insightful study he wrote on the Oru Police 
Surgeonte Ormakkurippukal. 


I am grateful to the director general of police, Sri K.P. Somarajan, for 
writing the foreword to this book, conveying the love and affection of 
police force. 

I thank my wife, Padmakumari, for helping me edit the book. I thank 
D.C. Books and Ravi Deecee for publishing this manuscript [Oru Police 
Surgeonte Ormakkurippukal]. 


Kochi 
1 February 2010 
Dr B. Umadathan 


if 
The Beginning 


t was 1969, a day near the end of the month of May. Night had fallen. We 

were in the House Surgeons’ mess hall at Trivandrum Medical College 
Hospital. We used to have many discussions after coming back from the 
mess and before going to bed. That night after we left the mess the 
conversation took a serious turn. The hospital had invited applications for 
the post of tutors from those who had completed their internships. We were 
discussing this that night. 

Most of my friends had a clear idea about what they wanted to do. I had 
no firm plans, but was interested in teaching. Somehow I had an aversion to 
clinical subjects. In medical studies, non-clinical departments are teaching 
departments that do not provide direct treatment, while clinical departments 
provide teaching as well as treatment. Anatomy, physiology, biochemistry, 
pharmacology, pathology, microbiology and forensic medicine fall under 
the former category. General medicine, general surgery and paediatrics are 
clinical departments. As a student, I had been captivated by the teaching 
skills of some teachers. One of them was Dr Kanthaswamy, professor and 
the head of the Department of Forensic Medicine. 

Medical students have four-and-a-half years of study, followed by a year 
of working as a house surgeon. There is a university exam at the end of 
each year. After the exam at the end of the third year, you begin to learn 
forensic medicine. When I started my fourth year, the Department of 
Forensic Medicine did not have a professor. Dr Guharaj, an associate 
professor, was the head of the department. His wife, Dr Aisha Guharaj, was 


working in the preventive medicine department. After a few months, both 
of them were transferred to Government Medical College, Kozhikode (also 
known as Calicut Medical College). Dr Kanthaswamy was transferred from 
Kozhikode to Trivandrum (now known as Thiruvananthapuram), with 
promotion as professor. Throughout my career, I was fortunate enough to 
receive the kind affection of Dr Guharaj, who had taught me the basic 
lessons of forensic medicine. 

When Dr Kanthaswamy joined as professor, the department was 
energized. His classes were interspersed with jokes, and the students loved 
him as he was genial and approachable. Very soon he was appointed as 
police surgeon. During that time, only the head of forensic medicine in 
Madras Medical College used to be given the designation of police surgeon. 
The charisma and fame of Dr Kanthaswamy as the first police surgeon 
greatly influenced me. 

Forensic medicine uses the principles of medicine to detect criminals. 
The Latin word ‘forum’ means court. The word ‘forensic’ can be used in 
connection with any branch of medicine. Forensic psychiatry uses the 
principles of psychiatry to investigate crimes. Forensic radiology uses CT 
scan and X-rays for crime detection. 

Coming back to Dr Kanthaswamy’s teaching skills. He threw open the 
deep and wide world of this branch of medicine before us, his students. He 
would take his students along when he examined dead bodies. His ability to 
find clues from a corpse was incomparable. He often used to say, ‘Dead 
men tell tales—you have to listen carefully to those tales.” We called him a 
‘medical detective’. 

Once he took us to the sessions court in Trivandrum. He wanted us to 
watch him being cross-examined as an official witness in an important case. 
It was a hands-on experience to see how a doctor was being questioned as a 
medico-legal expert. I had only read about court procedures and the way the 
witness statements were taken in Perry Mason novels, and so 
Dr Kanthaswamy’s performance in court was a learning experience. 

Shivaji Kurup, the regional manager of Hindustan Motors, had been 
stabbed to death by the owner of a ladies’ hostel in the front yard of the 


lodging. Shivaji had gone to visit a relative when he had an altercation with 
the owner; the quarrel escalated and the man stabbed Shivaji. I had 
witnessed Shivaji’s post-mortem. He had been killed by a stab to his chest. 
Sri Sankara Iyer appeared for the government in court and the famous 
lawyer Sri Pirappancode Sreedharan Nair argued for the defendant. 
Pirappancode (as he was known) couldn’t counter Dr Kanthawamy’s expert 
opinion. The media reported the eloquence of the medical expert the next 
day. Eager to listen to the arguments, I skipped class the following day and 
went to court. 

I had no confusion any more as to which branch to choose, as I had 
made up my mind to become a teacher. Before giving in my application to 
the principal, I went home to meet my father and tell him about my 
decision. My father, Professor Balarama Paniker, had retired as principal of 
Government Sanskrit College, Trivandrum, and was now working as a 
professor at the University Grants Commission. I had passed my pre- 
university examination with high marks from Intermediate College in 
Trivandrum, but could not join medical studies that year as I had not 
completed sixteen years of age. My father wanted me to join Sanskrit 
College. But he did not object when I decided to join medical college 
instead the next year. And he did not have any objection to my working in 
the forensic medicine department either. 

Late Sri Thangavelu, a very famous professor, was the principal of 
Trivandrum Medical College. My father, from the time he was principal of 
Sanskrit College, had a very close relationship with him. As Dr Thangavelu 
waved the green flag for my desire to teach, my father had to agree. But he 
put forward a condition that I should treat a few patients every day free of 
cost. I have continued to do so. On 29 June 1969, I entered teaching service 
in the college where I had been a student. 

Let me pen a few words about Trivandrum Medical College, my alma 
mater. When India attained freedom, it had only twenty-two medical 
colleges. As it was expensive to study medicine, most people could not 
afford to study this course. Though the state of Kerala was economically 
weak, the then chief minister, Sri Pattom Thanu Pillai, and his democratic 


ministry decided to establish a medical college in Trivandrum. Sri C. 
Kesavan was the health minister and Sri T.M. Varghese was the education 
minister back then. These three nationalists sowed the seeds of the first 
medical college in Kerala. 

The draft for the college was prepared by a committee headed by the 
famous doctor C.O. Karunakaran. Dr Kesavan Nair, an eminent surgeon, 
was also a member of the committee. They visited many medical colleges 
across India before preparing the document. J. A. Ritchie, a Canadian 
architect, drew the plan for the buildings. 

To cut a long story short, due to the tireless efforts of Dr C.O. 
Karunakaran and Dr Kesavan Nair, the first medical college in Kerala was 
established. The foundation stone was laid by Sri Chithira Thirunal, the 
Maharajah of Travancore, on 26 January 1950. The Travancore royal family 
has made several invaluable contributions for the development of the 
medical field. The hospital built by them in 1948, as a memorial to Prince 
Avittam Thirunal, who died an untimely death, is now part of Trivandrum 
Medical College. The college was built in sixteen months. The Prime 
Minister of India, Jawaharlal Nehru, inaugurated it in 1950. 

The architecture of Trivandrum Medical College is elegant and 
beautiful. I have beautiful memories of my time here. The college, which is 
situated in Ulloor, a place close to Trivandrum, has a huge campus and a 
beautiful garden; although the campus has lost its beauty now. 

The institution has celebrated its platinum jubilee and has attained 
international fame. In 1976, when the college celebrated its silver jubilee, 
Smt. Indira Gandhi laid the foundation stone for the auditorium. The 
building was later named the ‘C.O. Karunakaran Silver Jubilee 
Auditorium’, after the first principal of the college. The government 
initially refused to give permission to name the building after him, insisting 
that it was not permissible to name buildings after people. I don’t want to 
go into the details of the battle I fought as principal of the college to get the 
auditorium named after C.O. Karunakaran, as it is too elaborate to be 
narrated. It was only due to the interventions of my guru, Dr P.K.R. Warrier, 
that the government changed the earlier decision. 


Sixty students were admitted in the first MBBS batch. All of them 
became excellent doctors. Let me proudly tell you that Dr M.S. Valiathan, 
who was director of the Sree Chithira Thirunal Institute and vice-chancellor 
of Manipal University, Professor Balaraman Nair, the medical education 
director, and medical professors K.V. Krishnadas and C.K. Gopi were the 
first sons of Trivandrum Medical College. I feel proud that I was in the 
thirteenth batch of this college. 

Dr Kanthaswamy welcomed me warmly to the forensic department. He 
was like an elder brother to his colleagues. Most medical graduates hesitate 
to take up forensic medicine. The teachers, apart from performing post- 
mortems, had to appear in court as medico-legal experts and give 
statements. So most medical graduates, especially women, hesitated to join 
this department. Today, the scene has completely changed and there are 
many eminent women working in this department. 

Dr Kanthaswamy had four of us tutors as his students. Everyone had 
joined on a temporary basis. All of them, except me, joined other 
departments within a few months. Finally, only the professor and I were 
left, and I benefitted from this. I got ample opportunities to lecture and to 
conduct post-mortems. The autopsy is very comprehensive. Once you 
examine the superficial injuries and the changes that occur in the muscles, 
skin and the organs after death, you will arrive at the cause of death. An 
incision is made in the middle of the body, and the organs are taken out for 
examination and the changes are noted carefully. The abdomen and 
intestines are examined to detect traces of poison. The brain, heart and 
lungs are checked for diseases. After all this is completed, you will have 
some idea about the cause of death. At times, the organs might have to be 
examined under a microscope and sent for chemical analysis before a final 
decision regarding the cause of death is made. 

In the first month, you watched post-mortems being performed and from 
the next month onwards, you were asked to assist the professor. After that 
you had to do the autopsies under the supervision of the professor—this 
was Dr Kanthaswamy’s method of teaching. This is the best way to gain 
practical experience. Soon, I gained enough experience to deal with 


different types of cases. I was also given training to prepare the certificate 
after the post-mortem. I learnt the techniques of writing certificates in 
English only because of Dr Kanthaswamy’s excellent teaching. I was his 
scribe when he wrote to the principal or the government, and this 
experience proved useful when I became the head of the department and 
later the principal. 


Prime Minister Sri Jawaharlal Nehru inaugurating Trivandrum Medical 
College on 27 November 1951. 


Only four or five post-mortem cases a week would come to Trivandrum 
Medical College in the seventies. Often the police department sent the 
bodies to the taluk hospital or to the primary health centre (PHC) for an 
autopsy. But this practice changed gradually. People started understanding 
the importance of forensic medicine. They started demanding that the post- 
mortem be conducted in the medical college if the death had occurred under 
suspicious circumstances. So our department started getting busy. Within 
three months of joining, I started conducting post-mortems on my own. 


2 
A Painful Suicide 


nitially junior doctors are only given the bodies of those who commit 
| eee Once, obeying Dr Kanthaswamy’s directions, I went to the 
mortuary to conduct a post-mortem on the body of a young woman who had 
committed suicide. The medical college mortuary was a kilometre away 
from the Department of Forensic Medicine. Mortuaries are usually housed 
in a shabby building in a corner of a medical college campus. But the 
mortuary in Trivandrum Medical College was large and well-equipped. The 
post-mortem tables were imported from England. The attenders—George, 
Joshua and Paulose—worked hard to keep the place clean. 

As the examiners might get infected by the germs in the dead body, one 
has to wear gloves, an apron and a mask in the post-mortem room. An 
autopsy is done with the same diligence that is needed for a surgery. It can 
take up to an hour, and you can feel nauseated by the odour that emanates 
from the worm-infested dead body. 

I changed my clothes and went to the dissection table. I was shocked 
when I recognized her face! 

I had noticed her when she had visited the hospital three months ago. I 
was a house surgeon then, and the last posting of house surgeons is to the 
gynaecology department. One evening, at around 6 p.m., a very beautiful 
young lady and her grandmother came to the casualty department. Usually 
pregnant women with labour pains come here. The grandmother told me 
that the young woman had terrible pain in her abdomen and requested me to 
prescribe medicines. 


As I was examining her, I asked her about the pain, and she burst into 
tears. After a while she started talking. She was in her second year of 
undergraduate studies and had missed her period for the last two months. 
No one at home knew that she was pregnant. Her parents were abroad. She 
was staying in a house near the medical college with her grandmother and a 
younger brother. She wanted me to help her. Medical termination of 
pregnancy was illegal in those days (the Medical Termination of Pregnancy 
Act was enforced in 1973). Medical abortion was permitted only if the 
continuation of pregnancy posed a risk to the life of a pregnant woman, or if 
there was substantial risk that the child would be born with genetic defects. 
I explained this to her. When I asked her to speak to her parents and get 
married to her boyfriend, she wept copiously. As she left with her 
grandmother, I could only watch helplessly. 

I examined her dead body with a heavy heart. A five-month-old baby 
had died along with her. A suicide as well as a murder had happened. 
Though she had hanged herself, there was poison in her abdomen. I don’t 
remember the name of the toxic substance now. She must have consumed 
the poison first, then, perhaps to hasten the process or because she couldn’t 
bear the physical discomfort, she may have hanged herself. Ravi Kumar, the 
medical college police inspector, later told me that a bottle of pesticide had 
been discovered in her room. Even while she was dying, she never divulged 
the name of the lover who had cheated her. The inspector never told anyone 
about the pregnancy. Though a forensic surgeon is not supposed to be 
affected by death, I still carry painful memories of many suicides. 

In developed countries, suicides and attempts to commit suicide are 
grave social problems. Many countries have initiated social and psychiatric 
studies, and are implementing action plans to prevent suicide. Many 
projects have begun in our country too. Offices and voluntary organizations 
have started clinics to prevent suicides. In Kerala, around 10,000 people 
commit suicide every year. Perhaps twice that number attempt to commit 
suicide. Forty-five per cent of those who commit suicide do so by hanging 
themselves, 35 per cent do so by consuming some sort of poison, and 8 per 
cent drown themselves. 


There is an interesting story about the ways people try to 
kill themselves. 

Once a man tried to commit suicide. To make sure he succeeded, he used 
three methods to die. He climbed up a tree carrying a piece of rope, a bottle 
of poison and a revolver. Standing on a branch, he made a knot with the 
rope using a branch above him and put the other end of the rope around his 
neck. Next, he opened the bottle of poison and drank it, and finally fired the 
revolver, holding it close to the right side of his head, as he jumped down. 

Unfortunately, the bullet hit the rope, it broke and he fell down. To add 
to his misfortune, the tree was near a lake. He fell into it and swallowed 
salty water. He started vomiting and soon the poison he had consumed was 
thrown out of his body. As he knew swimming, he swam to the shore. 

In Charakasamhitha, a seminal Ayurvedic text, there is a couplet: 


Manashareeriyo tapam anyonyam anuvajreth 
Aadhara aadheya bhaavane taptajya ghadayoriva 


“The body is a vessel and the mind is ghee, if you pour hot ghee into a 
vessel it will become hot. If the vessel is heated, the ghee inside will 
become hot.’ 

It means that the body will be impacted by emotional problems and the 
mind will be affected by physical ailments. This sloka is still relevant. 
Modern medicine too thinks along these lines. Fifty per cent of physical 
ailments are caused by mental illnesses. They are called psychosomatic 
disorders. Problems of the mind can cause many types of ailments, from 
warts to acidity. Chemical changes in the body, particularly in the brain, 
cause mental illnesses. The Lancet, a British medical journal, said that the 
eastern part of India is the centre for suicides. Every fifteen minutes three 
people commit suicide in India and one of them is from the eastern states. 
Statistics and in-depth studies show that the number of suicides is 
increasing in the state of Kerala, which boasts of having an enlightened 
society. In Kerala, thirty-two people commit suicide every day and nearly 
sixty people attempt to commit suicide. Reports of the National Crime 


Records Bureau (NCRB) state that 1 lakh people commit suicide in India 
every year. In America, that number is 30,000 people. 

What are the reasons that persuade people to die by suicide? 

Financial problems, terminal illnesses, failed love affairs, fragile familial 
relationships and failure in exams are some of the reasons suggested, but 
are not the basic problems. These factors are only triggers. Mental 
depression is the cause of all suicides. Depression is not merely feeling low; 
it is caused by chemical changes—the increase or decrease of chemicals in 
the brain. Medical science has not been able to answer why this happens. 
Those who have liver, thyroid and heart problems are more susceptible to 
depression. The use of drugs, alcohol and medicines used to avoid 
pregnancy may also lead to depression. 

We consult a doctor when we suffer from fever or a cough. But nobody 
takes the signs of depression seriously. Friends or relatives are not able to 
detect the symptoms either. This phase is called a ‘blue period’. The reason 
why the number of suicides is lower in America is because people there 
seek the help of a psychiatrist when they feel depressed. As for us, we are 
embarrassed to consult dermatologists and psychiatrists, and if at all we 
consult them, we do it covertly. 

It has been proven beyond doubt that all suicides are caused by mental 
illnesses. 

I will tell you a story about a young girl who tried to commit suicide, but 
escaped death. A friend of mine had a daughter who wanted to study 
nursing after her pre-degree examinations. As she did not score good marks, 
her father paid a heavy donation and enrolled her in a private college. He 
had to struggle a lot to pay this money. A week after joining, she tried to 
commit suicide by hanging herself from the fan in her hostel room. 
Fortunately, a classmate saw her, and she was saved. She was brought back 
home. After conducing some prayers and poojas she was sent back to 
college. Within a week, she again attempted to commit suicide, but once 
again a classmate’s timely intervention saved her. 

My friend brought his daughter to meet me. I asked her why she had 
tried to commit suicide. She said, ‘Uncle, someone keeps telling me: “you 


must die, you must die”. I tried to remove these thoughts from my mind. I 
know that my parents will be very upset. But this feeling is very strong and 
an unknown power keeps telling me to die.’ That strange and unseen power 
was her mind, nothing else. It was the working of a diseased brain. 

No one speaks about when such thoughts enter their minds. Even if they 
do talk about it, no one takes them seriously; some may even laugh at them. 
But a psychiatrist can quickly recognize these symptoms. Acute mental 
depression is a psychiatric emergency. It requires immediate treatment. 
Such patients may even need shock treatments. There have been incidents 
when shock treatment is refused because it is ‘meant for insane people’ and 
this assumption, in some cases, has led to the patient’s suicide. 

Lack of appetite, sleeplessness, restlessness, hopelessness, not being 
able to focus on work, loss of interest in things that were once pleasurable 
and fatigue are symptoms of depression. A medical examination will not 
reveal any signs of physical illness. I sent my friend and his daughter to Dr 
V.K. Ramachandran, an eminent psychiatrist. Two weeks of treatment cured 
her depression. She is now happily married and has two children. 

It is the duty of family doctors and general physicians to refer patients 
who show symptoms of depression and have no physical illnesses to 
psychiatrists. Usually patients and their families are against. Most general 
practitioners therefore do not refer patients to a psychiatrist. So patients and 
their families must take the initiative. People must be sensitized about this 
dangerous mental condition. 


3 
Deaths in the Lock-up 


eaths that occur in police custody garner a lot of public attention and 
Dis gives a bad name to the police department. During my 
professional life I conducted three post-mortems on people who had died in 
police custody. One of the first autopsies that I conducted was on a man 
who had died while under custody in Trivandrum Fort police station. 


Vikramanachari’s Death 


Not much time had passed since I entered service as a tutor in the 
Department of Forensic Medicine. Under Dr Kanthaswamy’s tutelage, I was 
learning to deal with different types of medico-legal services. I can never 
forget the post-mortem I had to conduct on the body of a hapless man. Not 
many lock-up deaths had been reported before. The police had arrested 
forty-five-year-old Vikramanachari, who was the accused in a case. He had 
severe chest pain, while under custody. The police immediately took him to 
Fort Hospital, where the doctors said that he had already died. 

The Opposition party and Vikramanachari’s relatives alleged that the 
police had beaten him up, and this had led to this death. The dead body was 
brought to Trivandrum Medical College. The Communist Party (Marxist) 
(the CPM) had launched a huge protest by then. 

I joined Dr Kanthaswamy as he prepared to conduct the post-mortem. To 
enter the mortuary we had to push our way through a huge mob that was 
shouting slogans asking the chief minister to resign and demanding an 


investigation into the death. As there were rumours that Vikramanachari 
had been beaten to death, we were extremely vigilant while conducting the 
post-mortem. We examined the body thoroughly, from the strands of his 
hair to his feet. We could find no traces of physical violence. Though we 
examined the folds of skin near the parts of the body which were most 
likely to get beaten up, we could find no evidence of physical injuries. What 
then could have caused his death? 

Then we started examining his internal organs. As the First Information 
Report (FIR) stated that the victim had suffered from severe chest pain, we 
examined his heart closely. We found that he had coronary thrombosis. It 
was Clear that he had died of heart failure. 

Dr Kanthaswamy and I came out of the mortuary. Everyone was anxious 
to know whether the victim had died due to physical assault. The law was 
that the post-mortem report must be handed over only to the sub-divisional 
magistrate or to the concerned police inspector. We were not supposed to 
divulge the details to anyone else. But Dr Kanthaswamy quite naively 
spoke to some political leaders about the autopsy. Due to this we were 
accused of being hand in glove with the police. It was sheer luck that we 
were able to escape from the clutches of an angry mob, which was being led 
by CPM leaders Sri Kattaikonam Sreedharan and Sri Avanakuzhi 
Sahadevan. 

The next day, all the newspapers published detailed reports of 
Vikramanachari’s ‘murder’. I was disturbed by the criticism levelled against 
Dr Kanthaswamy. The term ‘coronary thrombosis’ was used to mock 
forensic experts. A paper called Thaniniram published a cartoon of Dr 
Kanthaswamy by P.K. Mantri. My father quite anxiously asked me if I 
wanted to continue in the forensic department. Though I was upset that the 
truth hadn’t been accepted, I was determined to stand by it and face the 
consequences, whatever they may be. Let me tell you with some pride that I 
have never deviated from the path of uprightness and honesty. Justice K.T. 
Thomas in his foreword to my book titled Forensic Medicine for the Police 
wrote: 


The opinion given by him in a number of cases gave me the 
impression that he is not only an expert in the subject, but one 
who dauntlessly gives his opinion unmindful of public opinion 
built up by any media publication. He would dare to face any 
consequence for steadfastly adhering to his conviction formed 
from the data available.! 


I was honoured by these words from a person who had served as the judge 
at the apex court of India, a man who was well-versed in criminal law and 
impartial in his judgments. 


People Who Fall Down Dead 


Many years later, I had to conduct post-mortem on the body of an old man 
who had died in Vanchiyoor police station. I was working as associate 
professor in Trivandrum Medical College then. The old man, who had gone 
to the police station to lodge a complaint, had simply fallen down and died. 
Though the police took him in their jeep to the general hospital nearby, he 
couldn’t be saved. As it was past 5 p.m., neither could the FIR be prepared 
nor the post-mortem conducted. The next day, all the newspapers carried 
detailed reports of the death that had happened in Vanchiyoor police station. 
As my senior, Dr Jayaprakash, was ill I had to conduct the post-mortem. 

Doctors in the forensic medicine department are given an honorarium, 
the title of ‘police surgeon’, and a jeep is provided for their use. Due to this, 
most people and certain lawyers mistakenly assume that we obey the 
commands of the police force. However, the courts have a good opinion of 
forensic experts, as they conduct detailed post-mortems and file unbiased 
reports. In my professional life, neither the police nor politicians have ever 
tried to influence me. 

I examined the body closely, but could not find any signs of physical 
assault. The arteries were choked with fat and had become very narrow. No 
other part of his body seemed affected by any sort of illness. I reported that 


heart disease had caused his death. Many of the Marxist leaders in the 
Opposition knew me well by then. I think they trusted my findings, because 
not once during their agitations they accused me of any malpractice. 

I think that the number of people who die suddenly in police stations is 
increasing. The police can play a role in reducing the number of incidents 
of stress cardiomyopathy at their stations. Any person who comes to the 
police station, whether as an accused or to file a complaint, is under great 
mental stress. This leads to changes in the body as well. The blood pressure 
increases and the pulse rate goes up. Hormones like adrenalin and 
noradrenalin are pumped in large quantities, causing the heart to race, 
leading to the shrinking of the arteries. Such a situation can prove fatal for a 
person who suffers from cardiac problems. This is also called stress 
cardiomyopathy, or broken heart syndrome. This is the reason why some 
people die when they receive shocking news such as the death of someone 
close to them, or when they are scared by something. 

Police officers must be made aware of this condition. The motto of the 
Kerala police is to be ‘soft in temperament, yet firm in action’. People 
should be able to enter a police station without fear. If the police speak 
politely and treat people in a dignified manner, they will gain people’s 
appreciation. 

Another custody death that I had to handle was a suicide inside a police 
station. A man under custody in Chathannoor police station was found 
hanging from the rails of his cell. An outcry was raised against sub- 
inspector (SI) Kailasanathan (he later retired as the superintendent of police 
[SP]). When I went to examine the spot and conduct the post-mortem, 
protests were underway—buses were being stopped and roads blocked. 
When the Revenue Divisional Officer (RDO) and I went to examine the 
spot, I made sure that police personnel were kept away. The gathered crowd 
felt that this showed that I was unbiased. 

After a detailed examination, the body was taken to the mortuary in 
Kollam District Hospital. I conducted the post-mortem in the presence of 
the senior doctors there. This ensured transparency. The body of the young 
man, who had hanged himself using his dhoti, did not bear any signs of 


physical injuries. He had been accused of theft and the inspector had told 
him that they would have to retrieve the stolen goods the next day. Perhaps 
fearing torture, he had committed suicide. I was able to point out to my 
colleagues the marks that showed that he had hanged himself. Perhaps due 
to these measures that I had taken, my report wasn’t criticized. It is not 
enough to be honest; our actions have to be transparent as well. 

Another custody death occurred in the verandah of the magistrate court 
near Vanchiyoor police station. Two policemen went to arrest a man, who 
was in hiding. He had several arrest warrants against him, and did not try to 
escape. They allowed him to go inside his house and put on a shirt. Then 
they took him to the court in an auto rickshaw. When they arrived, one of 
the policemen went in to meet the magistrate while the other stood on the 
verandah with the man. The man suddenly fell down; he had stopped 
breathing. There was huge public outcry over this death. 

I was then working as the medico-legal adviser to the Kerala police. 
Before the body was moved to the mortuary, I went to the spot and 
examined the corpse. His skin had turned pink; usually such colour is seen 
when someone consumes cyanide. But how did he consume cyanide while 
standing on the verandah of the court? The police had examined his body 
and clothes before getting into the auto. However, the results of post- 
mortem told me that he had tricked the policemen. 

The post-mortem, which was performed by Dr Sreekumari in 
Trivandrum Medical College, revealed the presence of an unchewed betel 
leaf and the smell of cyanide in his abdomen. When he went inside his 
house to put on his shirt before being taken away, he must have taken the 
cyanide and put it inside the betel leaf. He then must have put the betel leaf 
in his mouth while he was standing on the court verandah. When the cause 
of death was revealed, the agitations stopped. 


Liquor, Delirium and Death 


Intuition may help one solve a crime, but what is most important is 
scientific and rational thinking. The assumptions that you arrive at, based 
on such a logical and factual thought process, will help you find the truth. 
Sometimes the theories that you arrive at may not be provable with the 
evidence that the law demands. I shall narrate an incident where I had to 
undergo a lot of stress after being called to give my expert opinion 
regarding a lock-up death. 

A young man from Changanassery ran a tyre-vulcanizing workshop in 
Gujarat. During a vacation, he got on a train to go home. A couple of 
friends accompanied him. He had bought a lot of gifts for his wife and 
children who were in Kerala. After the first day of the long journey, his 
friends noticed that he had become quite disturbed. He seemed to be very 
anxious. 

By the time the man reached Trichur railway station, his demeanour had 
changed entirely. He got out at Ollur railway station and wandered off 
aimlessly. As the train had started moving, his friends were helpless. They 
informed the station master at the next station and went to his house to give 
his luggage to his wife. 

That night, the young man entered a house in Ollur. The people in the 
house called the police. A head constable and a constable took the young 
man in a jeep to Ollur police station. He became violent and they put him in 
a cell. The SI came to the station only the next day. He found the young 
man lying still on the floor. They took him to the hospital where he was 
pronounced dead. The post-mortem was done at Trichur Medical College 
Hospital. His relatives alleged that the policemen had beaten him to death. 
No injuries were visible on his body, but the cause of death couldn’t be 
ascertained. The chemical examination revealed that there were no traces of 
toxic substances or alcohol in his body. Only cerebral edema was detected. 

The crime branch took over the investigation of this case as per the 
directions of the high court. The deputy superintendent of police (DSP), 
crime branch, began the investigation. The team questioned several 
witnesses but could find no evidence that the young man had been the 
victim of physical violence. The police said that they had put him in the 


lock-up as he had been behaving in an abnormal manner and that it was late 
at night. When the friends, who had accompanied him on the journey, were 
questioned, they said that he had started behaving strangely from the second 
day of the three-day journey. Though the DSP conducted a comprehensive 
investigation, he was not able to arrive at a satisfactory conclusion. The 
inspector general (IG) of police then asked him to meet me and discuss the 
case. 

After reading the post-mortem report and the case diary, and discussing 
the case with the DSP, I arrived at certain assumptions. As there were no 
marks of injury on the body and the brain had signs of cerebral edema, I felt 
that his death had occurred due to some disease that had affected his brain. 
But to prove my doubts I needed more evidence. I requested the DSP to 
find out more details about the victim’s personal life. I wanted to find out if 
he was in the habit of consuming alcohol or drugs. 

The DSP went to Gujarat and found out that he used to drink heavily, 
thus proving my assumptions right. He used to get drunk every day. Given 
his drinking habits and the presence of edema in his brain, I could arrive at 
a scientific conclusion regarding the cause of his death. If a man who is a 
habitual drinker suddenly stops or if he increases his intake of alcohol, he 
will become delirious. This state is known as delirium tremens. The 
symptoms begin seventy-two hours after the person stops drinking. They 
then experience delirium, tremors, anxiety, sleeplessness, convulsions and 
depression. 

The chemical balance in the brain of habitual drinkers can change. If 
they suddenly stop drinking, the adrenal gland will produce adrenaline in 
excess. This leads to an increased heartbeat, high blood pressure and can 
also affect the brain. This in turn can cause heart attacks or strokes. If 
timely treatment is not given, even deaths can occur. 

In this case the youth, a habitual drinker, couldn’t consume alcohol 
during the three-day train journey. The symptoms he showed were all 
related to delirium tremens. A similar death once occurred in the hospital. A 
man who used to drink regularly had to undergo heart surgery. After the 
surgery, he was moved to the intensive care unit (ICU). The next day, he 


started behaving violently. He pulled off all the tubes attached to him, ran 
out and jumped out of a window. As he jumped from the fifth floor you can 
guess what happened. 

I gave a detailed note of my opinions to the DSP and he submitted it in 
the high court. Do you know what my friend Jose Thettayil, the government 
pleader (he later became the transport minister) told me? He said that the 
court stated that I had prepared a note to protect the policemen and asked 
my name to be included in the list of the accused. I then collected 
information from ten authoritatively written books about delirium tremens 
and submitted it to court. 

My friend Jose had saved me from being included in the list of the 
accused. 


Uruttal in the Lock-up 


Deaths caused by violence in the lock-up are not rare. Dr Sreekumari (now 
head of Department of Forensic Medicine in Alappuzha Medical College) is 
credited with having performed the maximum number of post-mortems on 
the bodies of victims who died while in lock-up. Dr Sreekumari and I 
published an article on the deaths caused by uruttal (the practice of ‘rolling’ 
a heavy wooden or iron log over the body of a person) in the Journal of the 
Indian Academy of Forensic Sciences. 

Uruttal’ is done in police stations as a practice of torture. If the accused 
is beaten up, there will be marks on the body. But some police officers 
assume that if large iron rods are rolled over the accused’s thighs and legs 
no injuries will occur. They are under the misconception that the accused, 
no matter how big a criminal he is, will blurt out the truth if tortured in this 
manner. The reality is that even a stab wound isn’t as dangerous as the 
practice of uruttal. 

In the front part of the thigh, an inch beneath the skin, lie the femoral 
artery and the femoral vein. They pass down the leg, above the knees. 
When iron rods are rolled over the leg with great force, these veins burst 


and blood collects in the legs. Even if a litre of blood flows, it won’t be 
noticed. The size of the thigh will not enlarge. At the most it may increase 
by 1 cm in size. Neither the victim nor the one torturing him will realize 
this. 

If one is stabbed blood gushes out, and the victim is immediately taken 
to the hospital. But in the case of uruttal, even when the victim is on the 
verge of death, it will be assumed that he is only dozing. 

A healthy human body has 5 to 6 litres of blood in it. If one-third of this 
is lost it may cause death. If the victim is given treatment immediately, he 
may survive. During the process of uruttal the muscles are also injured. If 
the muscle protein myoglobin enters the bloodstream it will harm the 
kidneys and cause death. 


4 
In Court with My First Case 


hough I have done several post-mortems, the first murder case I dealt 

with is clearly etched in my mind. I cannot forget how I stood 
nervously in the witness box in the sessions court in Trivandrum to present 
my testimony. I have stood in the witness box many times after that, but I 
still vividly recall my first experience as an expert witness. 

Mariappan, who belonged to Thoothukudi, checked into a hotel near 
Padmanabhaswamy temple in Trivandrum, accompanied by his wife and 
daughter. He had arrived in an expensive car, wearing a silk kurta and 
several diamond rings, and was received respectfully by the hotel staff. 
Obeying Mariappan’s orders, Kuttan, the room boy, brought liquor to the 
room in the evening. He also brought food for Mariappan’s wife and 
daughter. 

Kuttan noticed that unlike Mariappan, his wife and daughter were not 
dressed expensively. It was after 10 p.m. that night when Kuttan heard 
shouts from Mariappan’s room. He went up to check, but it was locked 
from the inside. Suddenly, he heard Mariappan screaming. Kuttan knocked 
on the door, but no one opened it. He, ran down to fetch the receptionist. By 
the time they reached the room the screams had stopped. They could only 
hear the women weeping. The woman who had been introduced as 
Mariappan’s wife opened the door. Her clothes were stained with blood. 
Mariappan was lying on the bed, naked, with stab wounds on his chest and 
abdomen. He was dead. The young girl was sitting in a corner of the room 
crying; her clothes were stained with blood too. 


Sri Gopalakrishnan Nair, circle inspector of Fort police station, reached 
the spot. As it was night by then, the inquest could not be conducted nor 
could the spot be examined. The room was sealed. The two women were 
sent to a rescue shelter, accompanied by policewomen. The mother and her 
daughter spoke to Gopalakrishnan Nair. They said that Mariappan was a 
businessman from Thoothukudi and a womanizer. The woman was a 
widow, and had worked in his house, but he had made her his mistress. The 
daughter had studied up to the pre-degree. 

Mariappan’s roving eye had fallen on her. He had brought the mother 
and daughter along to Trivandrum, promising to get the daughter a job. 
Inebriated, Mariappan had started making sexual advances towards the 
daughter right in front of her mother. The mother had fallen at his feet, 
begging him to spare her daughter. Mariappan pushed her away. Left with 
no other option, the mother had stabbed him with a penknife. Mariappan 
snatched the knife. Fearing that he would kill her mother, the daughter 
wrested the knife away from Mariappan and stabbed him many times. The 
hapless girl had no other way to escape. If Mariappan hadn’t died, he would 
have killed the mother and daughter. That is why she continued to stab him 
till he died. 

The next morning, the police inspector conducted the inquest and sent 
the body for post-mortem to the government hospital. All the newspapers 
carried news of Mariappan’s murder; one paper had even collected details 
about him from Thoothukudi. As Dr Kanthaswamy was on leave, I had to 
conduct the autopsy. Though I was a bit worried as it was the first time I 
was doing a post-mortem, the experience I had previously gained by 
assisting the professor gave me confidence. 

There were thirty-two stab wounds on Mariappan’s body. Apart from 
two wounds, the rest were not fatal. The bruises on his hands and fingers 
indicated violence. The cause of death was injuries to the heart and lungs. 
Partly digested food was found in his abdomen along with traces of liquor. 
To ascertain the amount of liquor that had been consumed, his inner organs 
and blood were sent for chemical analysis. The court remanded both the 
accused and sent them to Poojapura Central Jail. No one came to bail them 


out. All the newspapers gave great importance to Mariappan’s murder. But 
no one wrote of the pathetic condition of the two women. A few months 
later, the case came up for trial. 

In criminal cases of offences against the human body, a doctor must 
conduct many tests and issue certificates. He immediately becomes an 
important witness in the case. Once the official enquiry is conducted, the 
officer submits the charge sheet in court. The doctor is then issued 
summons, asking him to appear in court as official witness. The doctor has 
to appear before the court without fail and observe the necessary protocols. 

Upon entering the witness box, he has to take an oath to speak the truth. 
He has to swear on the Gita, Bible or the Quran (I have not seen these 
books in many courts). Or he has to truly affirm instead of swearing. The 
government lawyer then carries out the chief examination. The lawyer hired 
by the accused thereafter starts the cross-examination. After the cross- 
examination, the government lawyer can re-examine the doctor if he so 
wishes to. Then the doctor has to sign the document containing the evidence 
that he has given, and the judge reads it out. Usually doctors tend to favour 
the defendant when they are called as official witnesses. This tendency 
undoubtedly creates problems in carrying out justice. 

French forensic surgeon Paul Brouardel once remarked, ‘If the law has 
made you a witness, remain as a man of science. You have no victim to 
avenge, no guilty person to convict and no innocent person to save. You 
must bear testimony within the limits of science.’* 

The courts in Trivandrum are housed in majestic Victorian-style 
buildings built during British rule. The first bench of the district court 
functions in the most elegant of these buildings. Eminent judges like S.K. 
Khader, U.L. Bhat, Padmanabhan, and Chandrashekara Pillai are some 
luminaries in the presence of whom I was called upon as official witness. 

Before appearing in court, I made some preparations. I refreshed my 
memory by reading forensic books that described wounds to the heart and 
lungs. I prepared and studied answers to the questions that the lawyer for 
the accused might ask me. Despite all this, I was not very confident. 
Advocate Sugathan comforted me by saying that he would ask Sri Govinda 


Pillai not to plague me with too many questions. When I reached the court I 
saw the mother and daughter in the witness box. I was seeing them for the 
first time. The cruel blow that fate had dealt them, and the time they had 
spent in prison, had devastated them. 

The case put up by the prosecution was quite unbelievable. It is usually 
seen that even if one kills in self-defence, the police will have a different 
version of what transpired. The prosecution argued that the mother and 
daughter had brought Mariappan to Trivandrum because they had some 
enmity with him. They had plotted to kill him by getting him drunk and 
then stabbing him. In the chief examination conducted by the defendant, I 
put across my points well. Then Sri Govinda Pillai began the cross- 
examination. 

‘How old are you, doctor?’ was his first question. 

‘Twenty-four,’ I replied. 

‘Just twenty-four?’ 

‘Yes.’ I did not quite get the relevance of this question then. 

‘How many post-mortems have you done?’ 

‘Nearly forty.’ 

‘How many of them were murder cases?’ 

‘Three,’ I replied hesitantly. After Mariappan’s case, I had performed 
two more post-mortems on murder victims. Govinda Pillai continued his 
cross-examination. 

‘Have you appeared as an official witness before?’ 

‘No.’ 

From his expression I understood that my answer had surprised him, but 
the intelligent man posed another question. ‘Is it the first time you are 
appearing in a sessions court as an official witness?’ 

‘Yes,’ I faltered. 

With ease, he proved that I was a young and inexperienced official 
witness. He has cross-examined me many times during my career since. His 
dignified and courteous behaviour is worthy of being emulated by young 
lawyers. 


The room boy Kuttan was the main witness of the prosecution. Kuttan 
said that he had seen Mariappan being killed through the ventilator as he 
came down the stairs hearing the victim’s cries (contrary to what he had 
said on the night of the crime). He claimed to have seen the mother stabbing 
the victim using a knife with a white handle and the daughter stabbing him 
with a green-handled knife. The court did not believe the evidence Kuttan 
had given after being frightened by the police. When the judge visited the 
spot, he realized that only a small part of the room could be seen through 
the ventilator if one stood on the staircase. 

The court acquitted the mother and sentenced the daughter to five years 
in prison. She was punished as she had exceeded the limits of self-defence. 
I later came to know that the high court had reduced the length of the 
duration of the daughter’s internment as well. 


D 


Higher Studies in Forensic Medicine 


ithin a year of joining the Department of Forensic Medicine, I got 

married. My bride was my father’s friend Vadakad Kunhiraman 
Vaidyers’ daughter, Padmakumari. We got married on 22 April 1970 ina 
simple ceremony held in Sivagiri Saradamadom in Varkala. My father-in- 
law wanted me to work in the health department. Soon, I got a job as 
assistant surgeon at Shooranat PHC after clearing the public service 
commission’s test. But I did not want to leave forensic medicine or 
Trivandrum. I eventually did not join the hospital in Shooranat much to the 
displeasure of my in-laws. 


Post-graduation 


In those days, one had to join universities outside Kerala to pursue post- 
graduation in forensic medicine. There were two doctors doing their 
postgraduate course at Osmania University in Hyderabad—Dr George Paul 
from Kottayam Medical College and Dr Sivasankaran Pillai from 
Trivandrum. Dr George Paul later joined Kottayam Medical College and 
retired as principal of it. After that he joined Pushpagiri Medical College as 
principal, but died due to cardiac problems in 2002 while in service. Dr 
Sivasankaran Pillai was medical education director before I took charge. He 
used to talk about Osmania University when he came down to Trivandrum 
during his vacations, and I too was eager to join Osmania for my MD. 


Fortunately, in 1970, an MD course in forensic medicine was introduced in 
Trivandrum and I got admission. 

Dr Ramachandran and Dr Prabhakaran from Calicut Medical College 
were my classmates. Dr Prabhakaran later dropped out of the course. As I 
was on government deputation, I was able to draw my salary during the 
duration of my studies. My eldest son, Kannan, was born in 1971, when I 
joined my MD course. In 1973, in the month that I completed the course, 
my younger son, Chandu, was born. Dr Kanthaswamy used to tease me 
saying that this was a very productive period in my life. 

All MD students on deputation were supposed to continue working and 
this was a blessing for me. My classes continued uninterrupted and I was 
able to conduct post-mortems as well. I gained a lot of practical experience, 
and was able to read a lot of books and medical journals as well. 
Information technology was still years away back then and it was difficult 
to get updated knowledge. Luckily, the library at Trivandrum Medical 
College had a good collection, and I was able to read books and memoirs 
written by world-famous forensic medicine experts. 

It was a stroke of luck that Dr George Paul joined Trivandrum Medical 
College as assistant professor, after completing his MD from Osmania 
University. He was like a brother to me and I gained practical experience 
working with him. Our friendship continued till his death in 2002. He wrote 
death certificates in impeccable language and his expertise guided me. After 
each autopsy, a copy of the certificate had to be presented at the post- 
mortem conference that was held daily in the department. The final copy 
would be drafted after much deliberation. This process helped in filing 
documents without errors in court. I continued this practice throughout my 
career. 

Dr Kanthaswamy sent my classmates and me to Hyderabad for a month- 
long training session. The training in Osmania Medical College, the central 
and state laboratories and the Central Detective Training School helped us 
gain new knowledge. Maybe it is because Hyderabad is the capital of a state 
right in the middle of India that the central government has many research 
institutions like Nutrition Institute and Food Research Institute established 


there. When I visited those institutes, I understood how committed 
scientists conducted deep and serious research. 


Illustrious Teachers 


We visited all the institutions connected with crime detection in Hyderabad. 
The state-run forensic science laboratory was much better than the one 
under the control of the Centre. The state government had spent a lot of 
money to strengthen the infrastructure of the police force. The state 
laboratory has a wonderful museum attached to it too. New tools used to 
conduct investigations are exhibited here. One room is filled with samples 
of concealed weapons. For the first time, we saw a camera that shot a bullet 
when clicked, an umbrella that fired when opened, and a ballpoint pen that 
shot bullets. It was then that we realized why security staff checked such 
objects so thoroughly when we entered. 

The Central Detective Training School had senior police officers as 
trainers. The principal, Raja Sreedharan of the Indian Police Service (IPS), 
was a Malayali. The school too had a wonderful museum that exhibited 
everything from fake currencies to bombs. I still remember Sri 
Chakravarthy from Bengal and his classes that flowed with humour. Police 
officers from states across India are trained here. The training sessions in 
Hyderabad helped me understand the important role forensic medicine 
played in the process of crime detection. 

During our stay in Hyderabad, I was fortunate enough to meet and spend 
some time with Professor Bhushan Rao, a towering figure in the field of 
forensic medicine. After having worked as a professor at Osmania 
University and as director of health services, he was serving as medico- 
legal adviser to the Government of India. When Sri Lal Bahadur Shastri 
died under mysterious circumstances in Tashkent, Smt. Indira Gandhi had 
asked Professor Bhushan Rao to conduct investigations. 

Once, he came to Kerala to give evidence for an accused party in court. 
Despite his grave cardiac problems, he travelled the long distance from 


Hyderabad to Kerala to give evidence. His testimony helped save a police 
inspector, who had been accused of a lock-up murder, and the professor 
refused to accept any money from him. He passed away in 1979. A 
memorial lecture is held every year in his name by the Indian Academy of 
Forensic Medicine. Justice K.T. Thomas delivered the lecture when the 
Academy meeting was held in Trivandrum. 

Doing an MD in forensic medicine was unique, as it demanded the study 
of related disciplines like pathology and microbiology as well. One also had 
to get practical experience in these areas. This proved really helpful later in 
life. Only a person with deep knowledge in pathology can excel in the field 
of forensic medicine. The head of the pathology department, Dr K.T. 
Mathew, helped me in my studies as did Professor Sarah Varghese. Dr 
Mathew, after retiring as principal of Alappuzha Medical College, moved to 
Trivandrum, where he fell ill and died. Dr Sarah Varghese, whom we 
considered as an elder sister, guided me in my research. I did research on 
traumatic myocarditis, studying the differences that occurred in the heart 
muscles of people who died in accidents, and it was quite well received. 


Sydney Smith, the Hero 


I got the opportunity to read several books on forensic medicine written by 
international experts while doing my MD. My favourite was a book titled 
Mostly Murder written by Sydney Smith.* There are some forensic experts 
who have prophetic vision, and Smith was one such person. He was a 
professor in forensic medicine at Edinburgh University and the book is 
based on his experiences. The first story titled “Three Small Bones’ should 
be read by anyone who is an expert in forensic science and is interested in 
crime detection. As that book in out of print now, I think I should narrate 
the first story for the benefit of my readers. 

‘Three Small Bones’ recounts an experience Sydney Smith had while he 
was working as a medico-legal expert in Egypt. Once, the police 
department sent a parcel to his office. It contained three small bones. These 


bones had surfaced when an unused well in a village was cleaned. 
Suspecting that they were human bones, the villagers had handed them over 
to the police, who had sent them to Smith for confirmation. After 
examining the bones, he remarked, ‘These bones belong to a woman.’ He 
added that she would have been between twenty-two to twenty-four years 
of age and must have given birth at least once. Her left leg might have been 
shorter than the right, he said. She would have walked with a limp and must 
have suffered from polio. He stated that she was killed by a bullet that had 
hit her in the abdomen. The bullet would have been fired from a locally 
made pistol that fired lead bullets, and the lady would have been standing 
when the bullet was fired. 

The bullet was fired, he stated, by someone standing to her left, around 
three-feet away. The lady didn’t die immediately; death would have 
occurred around a week later when the wound became infected. He 
concluded that the incident had occurred a few months ago. 


“Three small bones’. A. Right hip bone. B. Three bones join at the hip. 1) 
The spot where the bullet pierced the hip, 2) The gutter formed due to the 
bullet, 3) The area where the bone chipped off and fell there due to the 
impact of the bullet. 


Hearing Smith’s words the policemen thought that he had lost his mind. 
They looked at each other in confusion. But because a famous forensic 
surgeon had given his opinion, they half-heartedly decided to carry out 
investigations. They first enquired whether any woman of that age with a 
limp had been reported missing. Some people said that a woman who lived 
not far from the well had gone missing. The police received information 
that a woman, who had separated from her husband, lived with her aged 
father and her child near the well. She had been missing for the past 
few months. 

The police questioned the father. The old man confessed. He had not 
intended to kill her. He was cleaning his gun when it accidentally 
discharged a bullet that hit his daughter in her abdomen. He did not take her 
to the hospital, as he was scared. On the seventh day, his daughter died of 
infection. The gun did not have a license and he was worried whether he 
would be arrested. So he threw her body into a nearby unused well at night. 

A few months passed. There was water shortage in the village and the 
villagers decided to clean the well. Sensing danger, the old man climbed 
down the well one night. The flesh had decomposed and only the skeleton 
was left. The old man threw what remained of the dead body into the Nile 
River. But he didn’t realize that three bones had been left behind. 

A forensic expert needs common sense along with deep knowledge in 
the subject. The three bones retrieved from the well were parts of the hip 
bone. The sex of the body can easily be ascertained from the hip bone. 
Based on the growth of the bones, Smith gauged the age of the person. 
During pregnancy, the uterus enlarges and tiny holes called parturition pits 
form in the hip bone. This is how he guessed that the woman had given 
birth. The left hip bone was bigger than the right. The joint of the right hip 
bone and the thigh bone was also bigger. This happens when one side has to 
bear the weight of the body, and so he knew that the woman walked with a 
limp. People who are struck by polio in their childhood walk with a limp. 

He also found bits of a lead bullet lodged in the inner part of the bone. A 
small part of the bone had chipped off due to the impact of the bullet, and 


there was a ridge on a bone that showed the place where the bullet had 
struck. The bone also showed signs of infection. 

The bullet had been fired from a locally made gun. From dispersion 
between the bullets fired by the same type of gun, the distance was 
measured. Based on this, the doctor found that the woman had been 
standing when the bullet had been fired. When the infected part was 
examined under a microscope, a week’s difference was found. So he felt 
that the bullet wound had occurred a week before she died. A bit of flesh 
still clung to the bones, and based on this he understood that the death had 
occurred a couple of months ago. 

I narrate this story I had read forty years ago to my students. It will 
generate interest in students to study forensic science and they will realize 
how vast this discipline is. 


Francis Camps’s Model 


In England, there lived a very famous forensic expert called Francis Camps, 
who wrote several articles and foundational texts on forensic medicine. I 
would like to recount one of his experiences. A dead body was found in a 
marshy area in England. On the body, along with the fatal wounds, were 
bruises that had occurred after death. There are inherent differences in the 
wounds that occur before and after death. This can be discerned upon close 
examination. 

The officials in charge of the investigation wondered how the dead body 
had reached the marshy land for there were no roads leading to it. Dr 
Camps said that the body must have been dropped from an aircraft after the 
murder. Based on this, a pilot who flew hired Cessna planes was identified 
as the culprit. This is why common sense is needed to solve crimes. Arthur 
Conan Doyle uses such scientific guesses in his world-famous Sherlock 
Holmes series. A doctor himself, Doyle used his teacher Dr Joseph Bell as 
his model for the famous detective. The moment a patient walked in, Dr 
Bell used to tell his students his assumptions about this patient. 


The First Postgraduate 


I began my MD course one-and-a-half years after I started working as a 
tutor. In between, Dr Kanthaswamy had gone to the United States of 
America, for a brief training session. Having gained experience in new 
systems of education, he returned and set up a training centre at Trivandrum 
Medical College. I had the fortune to teach here and, when I become 
principal, I was able to provide rooms and other infrastructure for this 
centre. This centre is still functioning well. In 1997, the Indian Medical 
Council stated that all medical colleges must have teaching centres. But, in 
reality, all the medical colleges had such centres much before this. 

The MD final exam, conducted at the end of the second year, was held 
over three days. As I was teaching, I was not anxious about the 
examination. I had prepared answers for questions that were likely to be 
asked. Most of the questions in the written exam were what I had expected 
would be asked. The external examiners were Professor Paul from Madurai 
Medical College and Professor Guharaj from Calicut Medical College. 
Later Dr Kanthaswamy told me that Dr Paul, who had corrected my answer 
sheets, wondered whether I had got hold of the question paper beforehand. 
The practical exam tested our expertise in examining dead bodies with a 
special focus on medico-legal dimensions. I performed quite well in it. 

Though I began answering the viva voce questions in short sentences, it 
quickly developed into a discussion. Within ten minutes of completing the 
viva voce, the examiners called me in and told me that I had passed. I 
became the first postgraduate in forensic medicine to pass out of Kerala 
University. 
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Exhumation and Superimposition 


hen death occurs under suspicious circumstances it is usual to 
W exhume the body. This is an arduous task for a forensic surgeon. The 
decomposed, malodorous corpse makes one physically uncomfortable. One 
is also anxious whether one will be able to find the cause of death. When a 
body is being dug out, thousands of people gather around to watch, but 
most of them disappear when the body is brought out. I have had to conduct 
many exhumations and most often was able to find clues that helped to 
solve the mystery behind the death. 

Bodies are exhumed in accordance with the Criminal Procedure Code 
(CrPC) 176. Usually only executive magistrates are allowed to do this. The 
inquest is carried out by either the RDO or the tahsildar. The police surgeon 
is also required to be present at the spot. It is the doctor’s responsibility to 
ensure that the body is dug up without damaging it. If only the skeletal 
remains are left, a doctor must ensure that no parts of the bones are lost. 


The body is dug out. ‘The sack that contains the 
dead body. 


—~<y x a A 
The body is taken out of Post-mortem conducted at 
the sack. the site. 


The exhumation process. (Photos courtesy: Dr Rajaram) 


Ms Kumari’s Death 


I was working as a tutor in Trivandrum Medical College when I participated 
in the process of exhumation for the first time. It was a case that had gained 
wide publicity. 

Thresiamma, known as Ms Kumari, was a famous actress in Malayalam 
cinema during the fifties. She was the heroine in all the movies made by 
Subhramanian, and her movie with the famous actor Satyan, titled 
Neelakuyil, was a box-office hit. She quit acting and married an engineer 
working at FACT (Fertilizers and Chemicals Travancore Ltd). When she 


died suddenly, her father filed a complaint stating that she had died in 
Suspicious circumstances and wanted the police to conduct an investigation. 

The exhumation in connection with the investigation happened a year 
after she died. She had been buried in a grave in the premises of a church in 
Bharananganam. Dr Kanthaswamy and I reached Kottayam a day before the 
exhumation was scheduled. The body lay inside a concrete tomb in a large 
hall. A sister Alphonsa was buried in a grave next to Ms Kumari’s. The 
exhumation was performed in the presence of the collector. To our great 
surprise, the body hadn’t decomposed at all. The post-mortem was 
performed jointly by Dr Kanthaswamy and Dr Jayapalan, who was assistant 
professor in the Kottayam Medical College. A soap-like substance forms 
under the skin of dead bodies that are sheltered from sun and rain. It 
protects the body from decomposing and mixing with the earth. This 
substance is known as adipocere (and had formed in this case, in the body 
within the concrete tomb). 

Though my duty was to take photographs of the exhumation and the 
post-mortem, I watched everything so closely that it stayed in my mind. 
The abdomen still contained traces of a foul-smelling pesticide. Chemical 
tests revealed that it was a very toxic substance that is classified under 
organophosphorus (substances). 

The investigations did not yield any signs of murder. 


Recognizing a Decomposed Body 


It was during my second year as an MD student that I saw another 
exhumation. The case had a lot of peculiarities. The body was that of a 
murder victim. It was a case that had caught the media’s attention. In the 
post-mortem that Dr George Paul and I did, we were able to find the cause 
of death and, for the first time in Kerala, the method of photographic 
superimposition was developed and used successfully. 

This is how the story goes: Kilimanoor is a small town near Trivandrum. 
Radhakrishnan, a farm labourer, was living quite happily with his wife, 


Shantha, and his brother Ravi. But Ravi developed an infatuation for his 
brother’s wife. Radhakrishnan became suspicious. One day, he caught them 
in the bedroom together. He beat up Ravi, who stabbed him. Radhakrishnan 
died instantly. 

Ravi and Shantha dragged the body and dumped it in a pit filled with 
cow dung. The next day people noticed Radhakrishnan’s absence and 
enquired after him. They believed Ravi when he told them that his brother 
had left home after quarrelling with his wife. Two weeks later, he showed 
them a letter he claimed his brother had written. The letter said that 
Radhakrishnan couldn’t get along with his wife and so he wouldn’t come 
back. 

Months passed, and everyone slowly forgot Radhakrishnan. One day, 
Ravi was sitting in a liquor shop drinking with a friend and, in an inebriated 
state, confessed his crime. He also told his friend that it was he who had 
written the letter. The friend immediately went to Kilimanoor police station 
and informed the SI about the crime. 

In those days, Kilimanoor was under the jurisdiction of the Attingal 
circle. The late Sri Gopinathan was the circle inspector then. He was an 
efficient police officer who retired as SP, passing away suddenly after 
retirement. 

After preliminary inquiries, he made a request to the RDO for exhuming 
the body. As per his directions, Dr George Paul and I went to the spot. We 
decided to cordon off the spot and conduct the post-mortem there itself. 
They didn’t have to dig too deep to find the skeleton. Death had occurred 
seven months ago. The people around recognized Radhakrishnan’s clothes 
and the talisman he always wore. The knife the police retrieved from Ravi 
matched the wound on the corpse. However, to win the case, the 
prosecution would have to clearly prove that the murdered body was that of 
Radhakrishnan’s. We started thinking deeply about scientific evidence. 

Medical science has established that one’s facial structure exactly 
matches the bone structure of one’s face. The technique used to determine 
this is photographic superimposition. In those days, only the central 
laboratory in Hyderabad was equipped to conduct photographic 


superimposition. Gopinathan did not want to send the skull all the way to 
Hyderabad, as it would take some time to get the results. When he asked me 
if I could do the photographic superimposition, I decided to take up 
the challenge. 

I had only heard about photographic superimposition; I had never done 
it. I read a lot of books and journal articles about the process. The first 
documented use of this technique in a medico-legal context was attributed 
to Professor John Glaister of Edinburgh University. Buck Ruxton, an 
Indian-born British physician killed two women—his wife, who was a 
native of Britain, and a nurse. He cut up the corpses and buried the pieces. 

Glaister used the technique of photographic superimposition for a 
comparative study. He wrote a book based on this case, titled Medico-Legal 
Aspects of the Ruxton Case.° Luckily, that book was available in the library. 
The details in it helped me perform the process of superimposition. As I 
knew photography, and the technique to develop film and_ print 
photographs, I could do the superimposition easily. 

We got Radhakrishnan’s photograph from his house. His wife and 
brother were also in the photograph. We got the name of a studio in 
Kilimanoor from the photo, and we got its negative from the studio. To get 
a picture of Radhakrishnan’s face in its exact size from the negative, we 
needed the measurements of an object that was in the photo. We took the 
chair on which he had sat while the photo was clicked. We enlarged the 
negative in proportion to the measurements of the chair. We created a photo 
that exactly matched the size of his face. 

The next step was to take photographs of the skull. For that we had to 
place the skull on a stand, so that we could take photographs from all 
angles. But such a stand was unavailable. I drew a sketch of the stand we 
required and gave it to my friend Dasan, who had a workshop in Patoor. He 
made a stand out of steel that met all our requirements. We placed the skull 
on the stand in accordance to the slant of Radhakrishnan’s face. Placing a 
tape scale beneath the skull, we clicked photographs. We enlarged the 
negative to match the tape scale. 


I had set up a studio and a dark room in the department. I needed 
diapositive film to take photographs for superimposition. This was not 
available in Kerala. I told crime branch SP Sri Jayaram Padikkal about this. 
He sent a police officer to Coimbatore the same day and had him buy the 
film from Lipi Company. Padikkal had great expertise and keen interest in 
crime detection. Once we got the film, the process was completed quickly. 

The photos of the face and skull were placed one on top of the other, and 
compared. The eight anthropological points of the facial bones had to match 
the eight anatomical landmarks of the face to determine whether the skull 
was that of Radhakrishnan’s. Photographic superimposition is not 
unambiguous evidence. It is a mode to connect other clues. Gopinathan 
filed a charge sheet accusing Ravi and Shantha of having murdered 
Radhakrishnan. 


‘The photograph of the The skull of the The face in the 
murder victim. unidentified dead body. photograph 


superimposed on the 


skull. 
The technique of superimposition. 


After a few months, the case reached Vanchiyoor Sessions Court. The 
prosecution only had circumstantial evidence and Ravi’s confession to 
prove their case. The famous advocate Sri Paramsewaran Pillai was 
appearing for the accused. He argued that superimposition was just a 
gimmick by the police officers and the forensic surgeon. He asked me a lot 


of questions about photography. Dr Kanthaswamy, who was the head of the 
department, was also cross-examined. The lawyer asked him whether I had 
sought the help of a photographer for the superimposition, or if I had done it 
alone. When he replied that I was a proficient photographer, the lawyer 
stopped questioning him. 

Perhaps because it was the first time superimposition was done and there 
were no precedents, it did not receive much importance then. I have done 
superimposition in several important cases after that. In most cases, the 
court has recorded its appreciation for the process. Once, I appeared as 
witness in a case at Thalassery Sessions Court. The judge was the late Sri 
Parassala Ravi. Two pages of the judgment contained details of the 
superimposition I had done and he recorded his praise for my efforts. In the 
first page, the skull was mentioned several times. The second page 
contained the sentence, “The skull of Dr Umadathan in doing the 
superimposition technique is highly commendable.’ The typist, having 
typed the word ‘skull’ several times, might have imagined ‘skill’ to be 
wrongly spelt and substituted it with ‘skull’. Anyway my ‘skull’ provided 
laughter for several days. 

Chacko was the victim in the notorious Sukumara Kurup murder case. A 
part of his skull had been burnt. The pieces of the skull were put together, 
and superimposition was done successfully. This is mentioned in another 
chapter. Apart from one case, in all the others, the face and the skull were 
exact matches. 

I will now tell you how I was unjustly criticized for a superimposition I 
had not done. It was decided that high court judges be given some training 
in forensic medicine and science. Crime branch SP Satharkunju and I were 
also present. Inaugurating the event, Gauhati (now known as Guwahati) 
Chief Justice U.L. Bhat spoke about a case that had come to his court, while 
he was working as a sessions judge in Palghat. 

‘The police found a skeleton in a forest near Palghat,’ he said. ‘Dr 
Umadathan using the technique of superimposition established that the skull 
belonged to a man called Madhavan, who had gone missing a year ago. 
During the court trial, Madhavan, who had gone to Mysore (now known as 


Mysuru) to work there, returned. This is what happens,’ he concluded, ‘if 
you implicitly trust medical science.’ 

The audience burst out laughing. But I was taken aback. I had not been 
involved in that case. When Justice Bhat was in Palghat I had done a 
superimposition. It was a case where a man, who was a labourer in a 
threshing field, was murdered by his wife and the owner of the field. The 
justice had congratulated me in his judgment. In Madhavan’s case, as there 
were no photographs available, superimposition couldn’t be done. I spoke 
about this to Justice Padmanabhan, who was seated near me (he passed 
away in 2006). He asked me to prepare a note to be given to Justice Bhat. 
Justice Padmanabhan handed it over to Justice Bhat, who read it out aloud 
and invited me to give an explanation. I explained everything to the 
audience. The magnanimous Justice Bhat apologized to me in public. 

I had done a superimposition in a case that came up before Supreme 
Court Chief Justice K.T. Thomas while he was working in Kollam district 
court. In his book, Honeybees of Solomon: Memoirs of a Jurist, the chief 
justice has written about this case.° 

Budhan, who was a ‘known depredator’ in Pooyappally police station, 
was murdered by his wife’s lover, a friend of his. His body was buried and 
the lover started living with Budhan’s wife. When Budhan went missing, 
his younger brother became suspicious. When the lover was questioned, he 
blurted out the truth. On the request of Kollam SP Sri Ramabhadran, my 
team and I reached the spot. The lover pointed out the spot where Budhan 
had been buried. The body was retrieved. Though the flesh had decomposed 
and only the bones were left, we were able to clearly discern signs of death 
by strangulation. The hyoid bone was broken in two places. 

I took Budhan’s skull back with me. Luckily, I got a passport-sized 
photograph of his from Pooyappally police station. The superimposition 
was soon completed and the reports sent to court. When I was called to give 
evidence at Kollam district court, I recognized Budhan’s skull during the 
chief examination and the judge placed it on his table. Till the trial was 
over, the skull sat there, grinning at the accused. In his judgment, Justice 
K.T. Thomas congratulated me. 


There have been huge technological innovations in the process of 
superimposition. Now, instead of photographic superimposition, video 
superimposition is done. Two video cameras are used to film the skull and 
the face, and the images are superimposed using a monitor. Superimposition 
can also be done on the computer using specific software. When technology 
advances at breakneck speed, we can only watch open-mouthed. 
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Misleading Evidence 


section in forensic medicine talks about self-inflicted and artificially 
Peas wounds. Bruises and stab wounds can be self-inflicted. The 
resin of the semecarpus anacardium tree is used by washermen to mark 
clothes. The skin can burn and grow dark if it comes in contact with it. 
There is a creeper called ‘patuvalli’—if its leaves are rubbed on the skin, it 
will leave bruise marks. Such wounds are known as fabricated wounds. 
Some people fabricate wounds to file false complaints. 

There are others who deliberately hurt themselves. Such wounds have 
some peculiarities and can easily be identified by forensic experts. Police 
SIs are taught basic lessons in forensic science during training. Our police 
officers have good knowledge about this subject. But they find it difficult to 
discern between true and false complaints. There are people who are 
experts at making false accusations and creating evidence. Sometimes, 
police officers fall into their traps as well, and innocent people get tortured. 
I will tell you about a few such incidents. 


The Truth behind a Sexual Exploitation Case 


Once when I was working at Trivandrum Medical College, the SI of 
Aryanad police station came to me with a request to examine a fourteen- 
year-old girl, who had been sexually abused. She was accompanied by her 
mother and a forty-five-year-old man who was accused of abusing the child. 
He was their neighbour. There was also a request to test his sexual potency. 


This is the usual procedure in rape cases. The complaint was filed by the 
girl’s mother. 

The mother had complained that her daughter had been raped by a man 
who ran a tea shop near their house. The girl was also with her. They told 
the police that the rape had occurred in the afternoon, when the girl was 
alone and both parents were away. It was 5 p.m. when they reached the 
police station. The mother had brought the girl’s torn blouse and blood- 
stained skirt as evidence. As the girl also looked worn out, the SI registered 
a case for rape and breaking and entering a house. 

The SI was a young officer who had just completed his probation. He 
rushed to the spot with his team. When they questioned the man, he denied 
having committed the crime, but they brought him to the police station in 
their jeep. Despite repeated questioning, he refused to admit that he had 
committed the crime. He told them that the girl’s mother had borrowed 
100 from him and they had an argument about it. The policemen brutally 
beat up the accused. When he came to me, he could barely walk. 

When the young girl was questioned, she said that the man had come to 
her house when she was alone and had raped her. She wept copiously as she 
answered the questions and the policemen felt deep sympathy towards her. 
This increased their ire against the accused, and he was cruelly tortured. But 
his wails fell on deaf ears. 

I questioned him. He repeatedly denied having raped the girl. He was 
weeping when he answered me. After checking his sexual potency, I called 
the girl in. I asked her to describe what had happened. Unfazed, she 
explained everything in detail. She was wiping her tears when she spoke 
about how the man had knocked on the door and when she opened the it, he 
came in and held her tight. She said that when she tried to resist, he had 
closed her mouth. Then he tore her clothes off and raped her. She described 
even the most trivial details of what happened when he was sexually 
abusing her. No one would doubt that she had been raped. 

After recording her statement, I examined her. I was taken aback to find 
that there was not a single bruise on her body or her genitals. And her 
hymen was intact. I realized that she had been lying. The blood stain on her 


skirt was also clearly fabricated, as she didn’t have a single wound on her 
body. 

I dipped the blood-stained skirt in normal saline and took a smear. When 
I checked it under the microscope, I found nucleated RBCs. This is found in 
the blood of birds and reptiles. I didn’t cross-examine the girl who had lied 
blatantly. That was left to the police. She had clearly been parroting what 
her mother told her. I felt pity for the wrongly accused man. I comforted 
him, and gave him some turpentine liniment to apply on his wounds and a 
couple of painkillers. I then called the SI, who was waiting in the next 
room. When I told him that the girl hadn’t been raped, the young officer 
hung his head in shame. I warned the young officer, who had attended my 
session on forensic medicine during his training period, to be careful of 
false complaints in future. 

When the SI questioned the mother she told him what had happened. 
She had gotten into an altercation with the man and he had slapped her. 
Enraged, she had filed a false complaint, alleging that her daughter had 
been raped by him. She had smeared the blood of a chicken on her 
daughter’s skirt. The police filed a case against her for fabricating a 
complaint. 


Suicide as Revenge 


Sometimes people use suicide as a means to take revenge. They commit 
Suicide in such a manner that it looks like murder. They use strange ways 
and means to make it seem as if the persons they disliked killed them. Many 
innocent people are crucified because of this. I will tell you of two such 
incidents. 

Once a Nambudiri (Brahmin) youth was found dead in a village in the 
hilly area of Kottayam district. He belonged to the only Brahmin family in 
the area. The body was found lying flat on its back. The legs of the corpse 
were tied together. The branch of a tree lay over the legs. The top buttons of 
his shirt were missing. Though there were no bruises on the body, there 


were marks of a struggle. In his pocket was a letter the youth received by 
post from a Thomas, who lived in the same area. The dead man had 
borrowed money from Thomas, which he hadn’t repaid. In the letter, 
Thomas threatened to kill him if he couldn’t pay the money back. 

When the details of the letter became known during the inquest, the 
villagers felt that Thomas had murdered the youth. The police took Thomas 
into custody and questioned him. Thomas admitted that he had written the 
letter as the young man hadn’t repaid the loan, but denied having killed 
him. The police didn’t believe him. 

When the body was examined, a violet tinge was seen on the fingers and 
lips. There were a few violet-coloured granules on the tongue as well. A 
bottle that contained traces of violet-coloured furadan, a toxic pesticide, 
was found near the body. The post-mortem and chemical analysis revealed 
that death was caused by consuming furadan. There were no bruises on the 
body. The youth could have tied his legs together himself. But no one 
understood why the branch of a tree had been placed across his legs. The 
hapless Thomas not only lost his money but also had to suffer emotional 
and physical torture. 

In another case, the dead body of a young Hindu man was found one 
morning in the front yard of a house belonging to a Haji. There was a card 
in his pocket that had the Haji’s address on it on one side and a skull 
inscribed on the other. News spread that the Haji had killed his daughter’s 
Hindu lover. The situation turned volatile, and it seemed as if communal 
riots would break out. On enquiry the police found that the man had 
pestered the Haji’s daughter, and that her father had threatened him. The 
police were also searching for him in connection with a theft case. 

The writing on the card was found to be the young man’s. The post- 
mortem revealed traces of the pesticide organophosphorous in the abdomen. 
Chemical analysis too revealed that death was caused by the toxic 
substance. It is not possible to feed this substance, by mixing it with food 
for instance, to a victim as it has the smell of kerosene and it tastes bad. If 
he had been forcefully fed with the toxic substance, there would have been 
the marks of a struggle on the body. But there were no bruises to suggest 


this. Though it was a case of suicide, his relatives filed a case in the high 
court alleging it to be a murder. It was only after we filed a detailed report 
after thorough investigations that the allegations stopped. 


When Dying Declarations are Untrue 


People do not hesitate to stir trouble for their enemies even when they are 
on the verge of death. They do this by creating an aura of mystery around 
the circumstances of their death. There are others who don’t want anyone to 
know that they have committed suicide, so they fabricate evidence to trap 
innocent people. 

It is generally believed that dying declarations are honest. The law also 
gives great importance to such statements. But some people tell lies when 
they make their dying declarations. Once, a badly burnt woman was 
brought to hospital. Though the smell of kerosene hung about her body and 
clothes, she told the doctor in casualty that she had been burnt accidentally 
while cooking. They wrote that it was an accident in the case file. 

On the second day, her condition deteriorated. When the magistrate 
came to take her statement she said that her mother-in-law had doused her 
in kerosene and set her on fire. Not only was a case registered against the 
mother-in-law, allegations rose against the doctor who had recorded the 
case as an accident. An unwritten rule in the police department is that the 
first informant is the first suspect. In some cases, this might be true. But 
such preconceived notions can lead to wrong conclusions. 

I will tell you about one such case. 

A middle-aged widow called Mary ran a medical shop in a small town in 
Kollam district. She lived with her aged father and her six-year-old 
daughter. A young man who worked as a coconut-plucker used to help them 
by doing odd jobs around the house. Gradually, he became a trusted helper. 
In time, Mary began seeing a bank officer and they decided to get married. 
One moming, in a room next to Mary’s bedroom, the young coconut- 
plucker was found dead. There were two stab wounds below his left nipple 


and he was lying in a pool of blood. Mary’s father informed the police 
about his death. 

The police officers found a letter addressed to Mary’s father next to the 
dead body. He had written that he and Mary were in a relationship, and he 
did not want her to marry the bank officer. But the letter did not mention 
any intention to commit suicide. The knife found near the body belonged to 
Mary’s father. What more could the police want to suspect him? Kollam 
DSP Karunakara Kurup and Circle Inspector Abdul Hamid were honest and 
upright officers. Kurup passed away recently. Abdul Hamid, also an author, 
after retirement settled down in Emakulam. 

Acting upon DSP Kurup’s information, Dr Kanthaswamy and I reached 
the spot. We conducted the post-mortem at the spot itself. One of the 
wounds on the victim’s chest was not very deep, but the other one had cut 
through the heart. There was another wound undemeath this one that tailed 
towards the right. This was a sign that the wounds were self-inflicted. If it 
had been a murder, the tailing wouldn’t be towards the right, and the 
possibility of having two wounds—one superficial and the other deep—is 
very remote. We assumed that the first was a ‘hesitation’ wound. A person 
who attempts suicide will be hesitant to hurt himself. Initially, he will stab 
himself tentatively, so the wounds will be minor. Then, when he realizes 
that these wounds won’t kill him, he will start stabbing hard. In a case of 
murder, the possibility of such wounds close together is very limited. In 
another case, where the victim had stabbed himself, there were thirty-three 
wounds on the body. Only one had penetrated the rib cage. The psychology 
behind such behaviour is very strange. 

After the post-mortem we accompanied Kurup and Hamid to the young 
man’s house. We found a letter that he had written to his younger brother. 
He had written that he would die a hero’s death. We were pleased that the 
case was solved. I heaved a sigh of relief that Mary’s father, who was in the 
police station, would be released. 
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Investigations in Kottayam 


wo months after getting my MD degree, I was appointed as assistant 

professor at Trivandrum Medical College. As Dr Jayapalan—who was 
a professor at Kottayam Medical College—had gone to England for higher 
studies, I was transferred to Kottayam. Though I didn’t like the idea of 
being transferred to a new place, the change proved good for me. At the age 
of twenty-seven, I became the head of the department and also got the 
designation of Kottayam police surgeon. Apart from the positions, I also 
gained a lot of experience. I was also able to meet many efficient officers 
and help them in solving cases. 

For the first time, my wife, two children and I lived away from my 
parents. Dr Jayapalan had given me his quarters to stay in. It was a beautiful 
house inside the medical college campus, atop a hill. The mortuary and the 
forensic department were in a small building next to the hospital. I only had 
three tutors to assist me. One of them, Dr Radhakrishnan, left within a few 
months to do his MD course. I became very close to Dr Raja Pillai and Dr 
Ramankutty. Our friendship continues to this day. 

Despite my busy work schedule, life in Kottayam was pleasant. I stayed 
in Type-A quarters. Most of our neighbours were senior professors, but all 
of them were very fond of my wife and me. Dr Panadala, the principal, was 
our neighbour. When he passed by our house on his daily walk, my three- 
year-old son would call out ‘grandpa’ and the serious expression on his face 
would melt into a smile. He was my anatomy professor and considered me 
like his own son. I still fondly remember the professor of community 


medicine, Dr Molly, and her husband, Philip, who was an engineer; the 
professor of bio-chemistry, Dr Mary Angela, and her husband, Kunhappan, 
who were our neighbours. 

Sri Venkatachalam, the Kottayam SP, was a distinguished officer. He 
used to invite me to the monthly crime conferences that were held in the 
police club. They would discuss cases under investigation. The activities of 
the crime branch during those days were much appreciated by the public. 
Sri Jayaram Padikkal headed the branch. He made it a point to recruit smart 
detectives. It investigated all murders and deaths under suspicious 
circumstances. 

When I look back, I think that this was a good practice. As the local 
police was busy with law and order problems, there was not much time to 
devote to the solving of crimes. Much later, when no progress was made in 
the investigation, the cases would be moved to the crime branch. This time 
lapse would impact the investigation adversely. 

In those days, the number of officers in the crime branch was very few. 
Each district had a team of officers headed by the DSP. The Kottayam 
police surgeon had to deal with cases in Trichur and Idukki as well. 
Kottayam crime branch DSP Karunakaran and Idukki crime branch DSP 
Thanakappan Nair were energetic and dynamic officers. I still have fond 
memories of working with these two officers, who have both passed away. 
In those days, the police surgeon did not have an official vehicle. Now the 
situation is different. All police surgeons are given vehicles by the police 
department. I had to use vehicles given by specific units for my travels. 
Though the journeys were difficult, I was quite keen to visit the spots and 
conduct post-mortems. I will narrate a few of my experiences in Kottayam. 


A Suicide or Murder? 


One day, a farm labourer Gopi’s wife, Shantha, and their younger daughter, 
who was two years old, went missing. Gopi, who was a drunkard, had 
quarrelled with his wife the previous night. The next morning, when he 


woke up, he noticed that Shantha and the child were missing. She used to 
keep her jewellery in an iron box. Her wedding saree was also missing from 
the box. She hadn’t gone to her relative’s place, which was quite far away. 
Two days later the bodies of Shantha and the child were found in Periyar 
River, close to Gopi’s house. The police carried out an inquest in the 
presence of witnesses. The wedding saree had been used to tie the child’s 
body to her mother’s. The witnesses unanimously declared that Gopi had 
murdered Shantha and the child. 

A senior doctor from Kattappana conducted the post-mortem on both 
bodies in a makeshift tent near the river. The doctor concluded that Shantha 
and the child had been strangled to death. Sri Jinnah Sahib, the Idukki circle 
inspector, who was liked by the people of the area, took up the 
investigation. 

Gopi, a habitual drunkard, had suspected that the child was not his and 
used to often quarrel with his wife over this. He admitted to Jinnah that he 
had fought with his wife the day before they went missing. Though Jinnah 
repeatedly asked him, he denied having committed the murders. But a 
fisherman had given evidence that he had seen Gopi throw the bodies of his 
wife and child into the river. By then, the people had formed an action 
council and started agitating. They levelled allegations against Jinnah too, 
and finally the case was given to the crime branch. 

Idukki crime branch DSP Thanakappan Nair came to me with copies of 
the post-mortem reports. There were clear signs that strangulation had 
caused the deaths. Moreover, there was a testimonial from a witness. What 
more did they want? When I asked Thanakappan Nair, he said that he had 
made some preliminary enquiries. It was found that the witness had some 
previous enmity towards Gopi, and that it was not possible for Gopi to 
bring his wife’s dead body from the hill top down to the river alone. When 
DSP Nair said that the doctor’s assumptions were wrong, I felt irritated as 
he was accusing one of my clan, but I couldn’t disagree with an officer who 
had many years of experience in solving crimes. 

When we reached Idukki, a huge mob surrounded us shouting slogans. 
Jinnah got on top of his jeep and urged them to calm down. He also praised 


me a lot. Anyway, we were able to complete the exhumation and post- 
mortem without any problems. Though the bodies wrapped in a mat were 
more than a month old, they were not too decomposed. The child’s body 
was placed close to the mother’s. Post-mortem had not been done. There 
was a knife mark from the neck to the lower abdomen. The neck had not 
been cut and examined! Then how could the doctor have assumed that they 
had been strangled? 

I showed the DSP the parts of the body that had not been examined 
during the previous ‘post-mortem’. I saw a smile blooming on his face. I 
conducted the post-mortem carefully. Water had entered the lungs of the 
mother and child. It was a clear indication that they were alive before 
entering the river. To cut a long story short, it was proven beyond doubt that 
it was a case of suicide. The witness admitted that he had lied. The doctor 
who carried out the first post-mortem (or rather, did not carry it out) was 
suspended. 

I had joined Thanakappan Nair in many investigations. After retirement, 
he settled down in Aroor, and later passed away. Jinnah Sahib died soon 
after retirement. I think that his eloquence and his ability to deal with the 
public are worthy of emulation. I too used his tactics once. 


A Wedding That Might Have Become a Funeral 


Once, I received a message from the police headquarters informing me that 
I had to do a post-mortem on a man who had died after being beaten up in 
Trichur police station. Usually, when other districts need the help of a 
police surgeon, it is the DSP who calls. The body was kept in the mortuary 
of a nearby hospital. But my vehicle couldn’t get near the place. A huge 
mob had gathered shouting slogans, accusing the policemen of having 
killed Kuttan and they demanded justice from the police surgeon. When I 
switched off the engine and got out of the car, the shouting increased. A 
man with a large moustache seemed to be the leader. I folded my hands, 


faced the crowd and looked at their leader with respect. He came forward 
and the crowd moved away allowing me to pass. 

I inspected the body thoroughly. There were no signs that he had been 
beaten up. His abdomen was filled with a foul-smelling green-coloured 
pesticide. I cut out the abdomen, placed it on a tray and called the leader 
inside. I showed him the toxic substance. He recognized the pesticide 
Echolok without my help. I gave him a lecture on organophosphorus 
substances. When I came out, the crowd looked at me with affection. 

After that I went to the police station. The inspector gave me details of 
Kuttan’s death. He used to work as a labourer in a quarry. His rich uncle’s 
daughter, a graduate, was getting married that day. The venue was filled 
with guests. The groom’s party arrived and they were being led in, when 
Kuttan reached the place. He stood outside the hall with a bag. People 
noticed smoke coming out of it; so they grabbed it, threw it away and 
covered it with mud. When Kuttan started shouting, they dragged him to the 
police station. Foam was coming out of his nose and mouth, and the police 
quickly took him to the hospital. 

I went along with the inspector to Kuttan’s uncle’s house. With the help 
of the police officers, I examined the bag. It contained a couple of gelatin 
sticks used to blast rocks in the quarry. The explosives were tied to a wick, 
which had been lit. The bag contained many broken pieces of glass and an 
almost empty bottle of Echolok. The glass pieces contained traces of the 
poison. 

Kuttan had wanted to marry his cousin. When that dream was foiled, he 
had decided to take revenge in the cruellest way imaginable. Luckily, his 
plans were disrupted. If the gelatin sticks had exploded, hundreds of people 
including the bride and groom would have died. A lot of people had 
gathered wearing black badges when I arrived to examine the spot. When 
they realized what would have happened if the gelatin sticks had exploded, 
some of them threw away the badges. The next day, newspapers carried the 
report with the title: ‘A wedding that might have become a funeral’. 

In another case, a young lady’s body was brought from Pala for a post- 
mortem. Her husband had taken her to the taluk hospital saying that she was 


suffering from epileptic fits. She was frothing at the mouth. When the 
doctor examined her, it was found that she was dead. Her husband was the 
first one to inform the police. The report had mentioned this and it made me 
suspicious. The chances of a healthy person dying of epilepsy are remote. 

I noticed a mark around her neck. I assumed that she had been strangled 
using a piece of cloth. My assumptions were proven right when, upon 
dissection, it was found that blood had clotted inside her neck. I called DSP 
Thanakappan Nair who immediately came to the mortuary. I showed him 
the marks on the body. It was clear that she had been strangled to death. 
Upon inquiry, the policemen on guard told me that the husband was waiting 
outside. I asked him to come inside the mortuary. The moment he entered, 
Thanakappan Nair took him to the jeep and left without even bidding me 
farewell. An hour later, he rang me. The husband had confessed. He was a 
drunkard and a gambler. He wanted to pawn his wife’s gold chain to get 
money to play cards. She refused to give it to him. So he put a towel around 
her neck to wrest the chain from her. In the tussle, she died. 

I will narrate another incident where the criminal was caught right after 
the post-mortem. I think it happened in Pala as well. A middle-aged woman 
went to the police station, and informed them that her husband had stabbed 
himself while drunk and had died. As it was past five in the evening, the 
inquest was put off until the next morning. 

The next day I went to Pala, having decided to do the autopsy at the 
spot. On examination, I noticed that rigor mortis was absent from the face 
and neck. Eighteen hours must have elapsed after death. So the death must 
have occurred much before the time given in the FIR. The fingerprint expert 
couldn’t find any prints on the blood-stained knife found next to the body. I 
requested that the corpse to be brought outside the house. Preparations had 
been made to conduct the post-mortem there. 

On the left side of the chest was an asymmetrical wound. From the end 
of the wound was a bruise tailing towards the left. Such tailing happens 
when the knife that is used to stab is drawn out. I asked the man’s wife if he 
was right-handed. If he had stabbed himself the tailing would have been 


towards the right. The victim’s heart had been severely wounded. Due to 
these reasons, I felt that it was not a suicide. 

During the post-mortem I noticed a young man leaning against a 
coconut tree. I could see that he was very anxious. I asked the police officer 
who this young man was. He was the dead man’s son. According to the 
mother’s testimony, the son was in a sport’s club somewhere when his 
father committed suicide. The police had confirmed his alibi. When I told 
the DSP that the death was not a suicide and the time of death given by the 
wife was wrong, the young man was questioned again. 

When we approached him, he was very disturbed. As he was being 
questioned, I examined his fingers. Brownish dirt was found under the nails 
on his right hand. I suspected it was blood. We took a swab of the substance 
underneath the nails and did a Benzidine test. My suspicions were 
confirmed. There was blood beneath his nails. We asked him how so much 
blood got under his nails. He burst into tears, and told us his father used to 
get drunk daily and beat up his mother. How long could one tolerate this? 
The day before had been a holiday, and his father had gone out in the 
morning and returned fully drunk in the afternoon. When his father started 
attacking his mother, the son tried to intervene. Then his father took a knife 
and tried to stab him. He grabbed the knife and stabbed his father, who fell 
down dead. His mother wailed loudly. But she composed herself quickly 
and laid the knife next to the right hand of the body. Then she told her son 
to change his clothes and go to the sports club. After a while, she came to 
the police station. Her son came home just as the police arrived. I don’t 
know whether he was convicted in the case. 


Raman Srivastava 


Raman Srivastava, a smart, energetic young man from Uttar Pradesh, took 
charge as assistant superintendent of police (ASP) in Kottayam. A man 
working in a dry-cleaning shop was murdered and his body was buried 
under a small hillock. As it was buried, it was the RDO who did the inquest. 


The ASP watched the exhumation with great interest and he came with me 
to see the post-mortem. On my request, he spoke to the students about the 
legal dimensions of exhumation. He wrote a splendid preface to my book 


Principles and Practices of Forensic Medicine.’ 


Case of an Infanticide 


Due to legal issues, I cannot write about many cases here. But I will write 
about an infanticide that shocked me. I feel great sorrow when I think of 
newborn babies who are killed by their mothers the moment they are born. 
Such mothers must be pitied, but they are considered criminals in the eyes 
of the law. 

I had to examine the dead body of a newborn that was found inside the 
latrine of a weaving mill, where only women worked. The child’s head had 
been pressed into the opening of the closet. The umbilical cord hadn’t been 
cut. The placenta was present. I found that the child was fully developed, 
and had been alive and breathing when it was born. The nail marks and 
bruises on the body and the changes in the internal organs revealed that the 
baby had been strangled to death. 

The mother had been identified by then—a fourteen-year-old girl. Her 
uncle had impregnated her. No one knew that she was pregnant. She had 
come to work as usual that day. In the afternoon, she had severe stomach 
ache. She went to the latrine and delivered the baby. When the baby cried 
out, she held its mouth shut. By then the placenta also had come out. When 
she came out her skirt was stained with blood. She did not notice it, but her 
co-workers did. 


9 
Two Accidental Deaths 


hen Professor Jayapalan returned from England, I was transferred to 

Trivandrum. Though I was sad to leave my friends and neighbours, I 
was happy to get back to my hometown. I started working with Dr 
Kanthaswamy again. However, two, years later Dr Kanthaswamy left for 
Libya, accepting a professorship at Garyounis University (now University 
of Benghazi). Meanwhile, Professor Jayapalan was posted from Kottayam 
to Trivandrum as head of the Department of Forensic Medicine, and I was 
posted as professor to Alappuzha. 

The six years till 1981, when I was in Alappuzha, were quite eventful. In 
those days, medical graduates did not find forensic medicine very attractive. 
Young doctors did not like to do post-mortems and were hesitant to appear 
as witnesses in court. These additional tasks were difficult and they 
wouldn’t be paid extra either. Conditions haven’t changed yet, but the 
government of Kerala gives certain privileges to forensic surgeons. I would 
like to emphasize that it is the state’s home ministry that offers these 
privileges. 

In 1975, all forensic surgeons were given the designation of police 
surgeon and an honorarium. Tutors were made assistant police surgeons, 
assistant and associate professors were given the designation of deputy 
police surgeon. When Sri Vayalar Ravi was Kerala’s home minister (1982— 
86), it was decided to pay the doctors for conducting post-mortems. The 
minister took special interest in the matter. This was not the case in other 


States in India, where no such incentives were given. The police department 
gave vehicles and telephones too. 

During that time, I had the opportunity to involve myself in solving 
several complicated cases. Often, merely conducting the post-mortem 
wouldn’t satisfy me. I would accompany the investigating officers to the 
spot and try to collect evidence. I was quite interested in helping them solve 
cases. The officers were only happy to include me, but I know that some of 
my colleagues felt that I was trying to slip into the shoes of investigators. 

The medico-legal investigations that I was doing were nothing new. In 
the US, forensic surgeons, known as medical examiners, were involved in 
every stage of the investigation. I believe that a scientific inquiry is a 
collaborative effort. The police officer, forensic surgeon, forensic scientist, 
fingerprint expert and photographer are all involved in the process of crime 
detection. I will narrate a few cases that are clearly etched in my memory. 

Sri Shanmugha Das and Sri Yousuf Kunju were dynamic crime branch 
officers. Das later died of a heart attack while he was DSP. Yousuf retired as 
SP and has settled down in Trivandrum. Once, Yousuf called to inform that 
the body of a murdered man had been found lying by the roadside in 
Kilimanoor. He had completed the inquest and the body was being sent to 
me for a post-mortem. By afternoon, the body reached the mortuary. It was 
a forty-year-old male. The post-mortem revealed that a wound on his head 
had led to death. The wound was on the side of his head, and was the size of 
a one-rupee coin. It was a depressed fracture. There was a blood clot in the 
brain. 

A depressed fracture is identified from the shape and depth of the 
wound. These indicators also help to identify the size and type of the 
weapon used to inflict the wound. I initially thought that he had been hit 
with a hammer. But then I saw the tread marks of a car tyre on his shoulder. 
I recorded the pattern and the size of the marks. Shanmugha Das and 
Yousuf Kunju had come to watch the post-mortem. I showed them the 
wounds and the marks. In the afternoon, the three of us went to the spot 
where the body had been found. 


It had been lying at the juncture of a sharp turn on the left side of a 
tarred road between Madathara and Kilimanoor. There was blood where the 
body was found. A lady who lived in a house in the vicinity had seen the 
man the previous evening at the spot and had heard a scream shortly 
thereafter. In the morning, she saw his body. 

I felt that the round wound on his head had been caused by some part of 
the car that had hit him. I had travelled to the spot in an old Ambassador 
car. The bumper was joined to the mudguard on either side, and was held in 
place by two bolts that jutted out and were circular in shape. I found the 
bolts were the same size as the wound on his head. To recreate the scene, 
we made a man sit on the left side of the road at the turn. We measured the 
distance from the surface of the road to the wound on the head above the 
left ear. This matched the distance from the bolt on the car. Later, as we sat 
in a tiny shop across the road drinking lemonade, Das and Yousuf learnt 
something from the shopkeeper that seemed quite trivial, but it helped us to 
solve the case. This is what he told us: ‘Last evening, Shahul, a taxi driver 
from Kilimanoor, who drove an Ambassador car, stopped to buy a cigarette. 
The car’s left headlight wasn’t working, but he drove the one-eyed car 
away. Chettiyar, who lives in the neighbourhood, was waiting at the bus 
stop and got into Shahul’s car.’ 

We returned to the spot. It was quite dark by then. We recreated the 
scene once more. We asked a man to sit at the sharp turn. We disconnected 
the head light on the left and drove the car slowly from Madathara towards 
Kilimanoor. We realized that without the left headlight it was difficult to see 
the man sitting on the roadside. 

We returned to Kilimanoor and saw an Ambassador parked in front of a 
small workshop. The grill of the workshop was shut, which was unusual. 
We stopped the car near the workshop and spotted a young man working 
inside. We called out to him and asked him who the Ambassador belonged 
to. He said a man called Shahul had brought the car yesterday and asked 
him to wash it thoroughly, but hadn’t come to collect his car. We felt that 
the case had reached a turning point. 


I measured the size of the bolts on the car. They matched the shape and 
size of the wound. Then we checked the tread marks of the left tyre. They 
looked similar in size and shape to the marks on the body. When we 
examined the bolt using a lens, we found traces of blood on it. The man’s 
blood had been collected during the post-mortem, so we could see if the 
blood group matched. I felt that if it matched, we would get a strong link 
that would help us solve the case. We got Shahul’s address from the 
workshop and went to his house in Thattathumala. He was not at home. He 
had gone out the previous day and hadn’t yet returned. 

Then we questioned Chettiyar, who had gotten into Shahul’s car, and we 
found that our assumptions were correct. Chettiyar had sat on the left side. 
The headlight was not working. The car was moving fast and Chettiyar said 
that it had struck something at a sharp turn on the road and that he had 
heard a scream. Though he had heard that someone had been found dead in 
Madathara, Chettiyar had not spoken to anyone about this incident. 

On hearing that the police had come to his house, Shahul went to the 
crime branch office the next day and confessed. All our assumptions were 
proven right. Such hit-and-run cases are on the rise. If a car hits someone 
accidentally, it is the driver’s legal and moral duty to take the injured person 
to the hospital. Many victims die because they don’t receive medical 
attention in time. 

By spending a few hours in the evening investigating the crime, we were 
able to solve the mystery. This proves that any investigation will be 
successful if we are sincere and committed. There is something more that I 
would like to add. A leader should appreciate the efforts of their team 
members and Sri Jayaram Padikkal was one such person. Though he was 
criticized for many reasons, his detection skills were impeccable. 

I remember a case where a lady was hit by a car and her dead body was 
secretly buried. The police and forensic experts worked together to solve 
the mystery. This is how the story goes: A college lecturer in Trivandrum 
wanted to buy a car. Let’s call him Mathew. He had to learn driving before 
buying a car. A friend of his, a taxi driver who lived in Kesavadasapuram, 
gave him driving lessons on holidays. Two of his students joined Mathew 


for the driving lessons as well. The road from Kazhakuttam, via Thumba, to 
Veli was free from traffic and therefore, that was the route chosen for the 
driving lessons. One day, the car hit an old woman who was passing by. She 
fell down, and when Mathew and the others went close to her, they realized 
that she had died. 

Though the taxi driver wanted to take her to the hospital, Mathew did 
not agree. They decided to dispose the body. The road was deserted, so they 
put the body in the boot of the car and drove away. Initially, they thought 
they would dump the body in the sea or the backwaters, but it was not easy 
to do so in broad daylight. So they decided to bury the body. Mathew knew 
a place called Kulasekharam near Kanyakumari quite well. He had gone 
there to visit his relatives. They went to Kulasekharam and, at night, they 
left the body near some bushes inside a rubber estate. 

The old woman had lived close to where the accident had occurred. Her 
relatives searched for her in Thumba. When they couldn’t find her there, 
they went to hospitals in Trivandrum. When they could get no information 
about her whatsoever, they filed a complaint at Kazhakootam police station. 
When the police started their investigation, something quite surprising 
happened. A ten-year-old boy claimed to have seen the accident. He said he 
had been playing in a cashew-nut orchard and had written the registration 
number of the car on the ground. 

When the police went to the place where he had been playing, the 
numbers had been erased, but the letters MKD could be seen clearly. They 
got the details of the car and its owner from the regional transport office. 
Though they traced the car, the driver had gone into hiding. The old 
woman’s relatives demanded that the case be taken up by the crime branch. 

SP Jayaram Padikkal asked Ravindran, a very intelligent detective 
inspector, to take up the investigation. (Ravindran has settled down in 
Trivandrum after retirement.) He collected details about the taxi driver. The 
other taxi drivers in Kesavadasapuram told him about Mathew’s driving 
lessons. Knowing that the crime branch had taken over the investigation, 
Mathew had taken leave from work and gone into hiding at a relative’s 
place in Pathanapuram. 


The inspector brought Mathew to the crime branch office for 
questioning. Without creating any problems, he confessed. The driver, 
Mathew, and the students were arrested. When the car’s boot was examined, 
bloodstains and strands of grey hair were found. Professor Kanthaswamy 
and I accompanied Ravindran to the rubber estate in Kulasekharam. Wolves 
had eaten up most of the flesh on the body. From the bones that were left, it 
was established that the body belonged to the woman who had been 
reported missing. Strands of her hair were found on the thatched roof of her 
house. She had the habit of collecting the fallen strands of hair after 
combing, and throwing them on the roof. 

Using the technique of neutron activation analysis at the Bhabha Atomic 
Research Centre (BARC), we were able to match these strands of hair with 
the ones found in the boot of the car. Mathew and the others were charged 
with unintentional murder and for hiding evidence, and the court punished 
them. 


10 
When a Doctor Is Accused 


have told you the story of the son who killed his drunkard father—he used 

to attack his mother and beat her up. A similar case occurred when I was 
working in Trivandrum. Though truth came to light, I was very upset 
because a doctor was accused in this case. 

It happened in a village nestled near the Sahya Mountains, towards the 
east of Trivandrum. Most of the people who lived here had come from 
Central Travancore. They battled nature, planted rubber and pepper and 
became quite rich. But Avarachan did not strike gold. He lived in straitened 
circumstances with his wife and four children. When the price of rubber 
came crashing down, Avarachan became desperate. He started drinking. 
Every evening, he would get drunk and beat up his wife and children. At 
the age of nineteen, his eldest child, Baby, passed his tenth standard 
examination. But there was no money to send him to college. 

Baby was quite upset by his father’s behaviour. He was very close to his 
mother, and couldn’t bear to see her being physically assaulted. He used to 
intervene when his father beat her up and would get beaten up instead. 

One evening, the loud cries of Avarachan’s wife and children were heard 
from the house. As this was usual, no one paid any attention. But then they 
heard shouts for help. Neighbours Chacko and Thomas went inside and 
found him lying on a cot, unconscious. His wife told them that he had got 
drunk, fallen down and hit his head on a rock. They had brought him inside 
the house. He had lost a lot of blood. 


Avarachan did not respond to their calls. Chacko told Baby that he had 
to be taken to the hospital immediately. However, they knew they had to 
walk two kilometres to get a vehicle. Thomas held his fingers beneath 
Avarachan’s nose and found that he was not breathing. He said he would 
call Thankamma’s daughter, Selin, a nursing student, who lived in the 
neighbourhood. After examining Avarachan, Selin said that he was dead. 
Some of the neighbours wanted to inform the police, while the others didn’t 
want the police to get involved. Finally, it was decided that they would 
inform the police as it was an accidental death. 

The head constable and his team arrived, and conducted the inquest. 
Only if the body was decomposed or couldn’t be moved would a post- 
mortem be conducted at the spot. But the doctor at a PHC nearby came to 
Avarachan’s house to carry out the post-mortem. A makeshift tent was 
erected behind the house, and the doctor and his assistant went in and began 
the procedurre. Those outside could hear them breaking open the skull 
using a hammer and saw. The post-mortem was over quickly and 
Avarachan’s body was buried in the graveyard of a church nearby. All the 
villagers came for the funeral. Though Avarachan was a drunkard he was 
liked by people. 

Two days after Avarachan’s funeral, crime detachment officer 
Velayudhan Nair received an anonymous letter. The crime detachment 
office in each district, headed by a DSP-rank officer, conducts inquiries in 
the cases of suspicious deaths. The letter stated that Avarachan’s son, Baby, 
had killed him by hitting him on the head with a pounding stick. When 
Velayudhan Nair sent two trusted aides to make inquiries, they found that 
Avarachan used to get drunk and beat up his wife and children. Velayudhan 
Nair summoned Baby to the crime detachment office. He did not need to 
question the boy for too long. Baby confessed, bursting into tears, saying 
that he had killed his father as he could not bear to see him beat up his 
mother mercilessly. 

That evening, Avarachan had come home drunk, thrown away all the 
food in the house and started beating up his wife. When Baby tried to stop 
Avarachan, he too had been beaten up. Then Baby had picked up the 


pounding stick and hit his father on the head. When Avarachan fell down, 
he hit him on the chest a couple of times. When he realized that Avarachan 
had died, Baby wanted to surrender to the police. His mother had dissuaded 
him, saying that the family would have no one to look after them if her only 
son ended up in jail. So they decided to tell everyone that Avarachan had hit 
his head on a rock and died. 

Velayudhan Nair came to meet me. He showed me the post-mortem 
report written by the assistant surgeon. The report did not mention the 
wound on the head. It only said that the victim had bruises on his body. If 
Baby’s confession was true then there should have been wounds on the 
head as well as the body. Four days had passed since the burial. With each 
passing day, the body would decompose, making it difficult to find any 
evidence. I said that the exhumation must be done immediately. 

Velayudhan Nair arranged for the exhumation the very next day. The 
tahsildar of Neyyattinkara conducted the inquest. All preparations were 
made near Avarachan’s grave for another post-mortem. Most of the people 
who lived in the village crowded around the grave. My helper Joshua took 
the body out of the coffin. When the shroud was removed, I was taken 
aback. The body did not show any signs that a post-mortem had been done. 
Neither the head nor the body had been cut open to examine the internal 
organs. The only bruises that the report mentioned were the type of wounds 
that would be caused by falling down. But I could not see any such bruises 
on the body. 

When I examined the body that hadn’t decomposed much, I was able to 
ascertain the cause of death. Avarachan’s head had been broken by the 
impact of the pounding stick, and there was haemorrhage. Many of his ribs 
were broken and his lungs were also injured. 

When DSP Velayudhan Nair spoke to the doctor who had done the first 
post-mortem, he admitted that he had not cut the body open. The police had 
told him that the man had fallen on a rock and that had caused the death. 
Friends and family had requested him not to cut the body open and he had 
agreed. The doctor had no intention of covering up murder. But he was 
guilty in the eyes of law. The DSP had to file a charge sheet against him 


under Section 201 of the Indian Penal Code. But the doctor wasn’t taken to 
court. He was a righteous man who couldn’t bear the ignominy of being 
named in the charge sheet, and died of a cardiac arrest. 

There are many instances when doctors have written reports without 
conducting a post-mortem. The police arrive at certain conclusions after the 
inquest, and the investigating officer mentions these assumptions in the 
application for a post-mortem. This can influence the doctor. There are 
doctors who carry out a post-mortem with such preconceived ideas and 
write reports that match the assumptions mentioned at the inquest. Due to 
this, innocent people are accused and the guilty escape. All doctors must 
consider each post-mortem as a journey to discover the truth. 

Ripper Chacko, a ‘known depredator’ at Rajakkad police station, had 
killed several people in the taluks of Kottayam and Idukki in the eighties. I 
will go into those details later. Chacko was nabbed after many years. 
Without any compulsion, and as though he was making a divine revelation, 
he spoke in great detail about the crimes that he had committed. The nearly 
fifty-page long confession is extremely shocking. But one particular 
incident was extremely cruel and demonic. 

Johnny was a lorry driver in Idukki. He had a wife and three very young 
daughters. One morning, the neighbours woke up to find Johnny’s house 
had burnt down and five charred bodies lay inside. The police assumed that 
the family had committed suicide. After the inquest, the government doctor 
went to the spot, conducted the post-mortem and issued a certificate stating 
that the family had burnt to death. The police too did not conduct any 
further inquiries. Since Johnny had sold his lorry, the police concluded that 
they had committed suicide because of financial troubles. The truth was 
revealed years later, when Chacko confessed that he had killed them. 

Johnny had sold his old lorry to buy a new one. He kept the money he 
got from the sale in a drawer in his house. Chacko wanted to steal the 
money; so he entered the house cutting through the mud wall. He had an 
iron rod with him. Johnny, his wife and the youngest child were sleeping in 
one room, and the two older children were sleeping in another room. He 
struck each one of them on the head. The impact was so hard that none of 


them made any sound. They must have died instantaneously or become 
unconscious. After taking the money, Chacko dragged them all into one 
room and set fire to the house. He used a can of diesel that Johnny had kept 
in the house. 

After Chacko’s confession, the crime branch registered a case and 
started inquiries. I was working as a medico-legal adviser to the police by 
then. Dr Radhakrishnan, a professor at Kottayam Medical College, 
examined the bodies of Johnny and his family. Only the bones were left and 
the skulls had burst open. The iron rod Chacko had thrown into a well was 
also retrieved. The crime branch found that the government doctor had not 
cut open the head or body of any of the five victims during the initial post- 
mortem. If a thorough examination had been done, they could have 
discovered that it was not suicide. The police too did not go deep into the 
matter. The assumption that it was a mass suicide had misled everyone. 

Chacko was accused in sixteen murder cases and several charges of 
house-breaking. His modus operandi was to break open windows or doors 
of houses, and hit the people inside with an iron rod. That’s why he was 
known as Ripper Chacko. While incarcerated in Viyyur Central Jail, he was 
stricken by cancer in his leg. Unable to bear the excruciating pain, Ripper 
Chacko, who terrorized people, hanged himself. Chapter 39 describes him 
in more detail. 


11 
The Boys Who Did Not Drown 


he residents of a village on a hillside in Kottayam were shocked to find 
Les dead bodies floating on the river that flowed past the village. One 
of them ran to the police station. It is usually believed that in such cases the 
police arrive only after a long time. But in this case, the SI promptly 
reached the spot. In the meantime, the river carried the body to the next 
village. 

None of the villagers helped him carry the bodies to the shore. I have 
personally seen the difficulties the police experience in such situations. 
Once, someone murdered and buried a man in a forest area near 
Trivandrum. My team and I accompanied the circle inspector and tahsildar 
to the spot. We had to walk a long way. My attender Joshua was tired after 
carrying the heavy post-mortem box. Once we reached the spot no local 
person was willing to dig up the grave. Circle Inspector Krishnan Nair, aka 
Tiger, asked me to cover my ears. And Tiger roared, letting forth a volley of 
curses. Like the fast-forward option in videos, the people around dug up the 
grave quickly. 

In this case, the floating bodies were somehow brought to the river bank 
and laid out on land. At this point, some villagers recognized the bodies as 
being those of Shekhar’s eldest son, Rajan, and Govindan’s younger son, 
Mohanan. They were neighbours and inseparable friends, enjoying their 
vacation after their tenth standard examinations. Both were mischievous 
boys who delighted in plucking mangoes from their neighbour’s 
compounds, the villagers said. 


Both boys had left home at night saying that they were going to watch a 
movie, but had not returned. In the morning, their fathers were out 
searching for them when they received the tragic news. The fathers of the 
two boys and their relatives identified the bodies. Their relatives and the 
villagers said that the boys were physically fit and were good swimmers, so 
it was highly improbable that they had drowned. After the inquest, the 
bodies were sent to the assistant police surgeon for a post-mortem, and he 
declared it a case of death by drowning. He found no injuries on the bodies. 

The relatives of the two boys were not satisfied by the report and started 
agitating. The case was duly handed over to the crime branch. Sri Abdul 
Hamid was then posted to the Ernakulam unit of the crime branch and in 
charge of investigation of cases reported in Kottayam taluk. Hamid and his 
colleagues stayed on in Kottayam, and proceeded with the investigation. 

Hamid, who knew quite a bit about forensic medicine, first went to meet 
the doctor who had done the post-mortem, but was not satisfied with the 
doctor’s explanation. He couldn’t answer Hamid’s questions and finally 
made a confession. It was the attender who had carried out the post- 
mortem, not the doctor himself. No attempt had been made to find out 
whether it was a case of death by drowning. The doctor felt that as the 
bodies were found in the river, the boys might have drowned and he wrote 
the report accordingly. Anyway, it was decided to exhume the bodies and 
carry out another post-mortem. Hamid approached the forensic department 
at Trivandrum Medical College, where Dr Jayapalan was professor and I, 
an associate professor. We agreed that the only way forward was to carry 
out another post-mortem. The bodies had been buried four days ago and 
decomposition was sure to have set in. If so, it would be difficult to 
ascertain the cause of death. 

I have often felt that at times it is a play of luck that helps you discover 
the exact cause of death, and sometimes you don’t get any clues. Hamid did 
not waste any more time. He got an order from the RDO the very next day 
and preparations were made to carry out the post-mortem. Dr Jayapalan and 
I, along with our entourage, reached the spot. Even if one wore masks, it 
was impossible to bear the odour that emanated from decomposed bodies. 


The truth is that doctors somehow bear the discomfort and complete the 
procedure. The task this time was more arduous, as we had to examine two 
bodies. But we continued as we wanted to unravel the truth. 

Neither body showed any sign of death by drowning when the internal 
organs were examined. But we found a sign that at first sight seemed trivial. 
Two small holes were seen on the soles of their feet and the skin around 
was discoloured. If you are standing barefoot while being struck by 
electricity, it will leave your body through your feet and touch the earth. In 
this situation, the entry and exit points will be burnt. The burn marks will be 
in the shape of small holes. Based on this fact, we assumed that they had 
died of electric shock. Hamid was quite relieved when he heard our 
opinion. 

Investigation into a suspicious death starts with the post-mortem. Who 
died? When? How? These details are essential to an inquiry. Only if the 
cause of death is known can the investigation proceed in the right direction 
and become fruitful. I remember Papillon,® a novel with an 
autobiographical tinge—a French court had banished the author, Henry 
Charriére, to Devil’s Island (in French Guiana) for a crime he hadn’t 
committed. The police had lined up a number of false witnesses and had 
fabricated evidence against him. The novelist poignantly describes his 
emotions while undergoing the trial. He attempted to escape from the island 
thirteen times, and was foiled twelve times. The thirteenth attempt was 
successful, and the novel ends when he leaves the island. This novel was 
later made into a movie. 

Hamid and his team continued to work diligently on the case of the two 
boys. They learnt that cash crops like cocoa, nutmeg and clove were 
cultivated in plenty; cocoa especially fetching a high price, like vanilla does 
today. To prevent the produce from being stolen, large fences were erected 
using copper wire, so that electric current could pass through. 

When the friends of the two boys were questioned, they said that the duo 
used to go to the priest’s plantation across the river to pluck cocoa. Hamid 
then went to the plantation. It was filled with fruit-bearing trees. On one 
side, he saw cocoa trees laden with pods. There were thorny fences around 


the plantation. He couldn’t find copper wires anywhere. Disappointed, he 
was about to go back when something caught his eye. There was a mark on 
a cocoa tree near the fence. When he checked, the same mark was found on 
all the trees close to the fence. At the foot of a tree, he found some splinters 
of wood that had been burnt. He sent the splinters for chemical analysis and 
the report stated that they had been burnt by wires carrying electricity that 
had touched the trees for a long time. 

With all this evidence in hand, Hamid decided to meet the priest. An 
experienced officer, he called the priest privately to the Kottayam police 
club. When the evidence was presented to him, the priest confessed. When 
theft of cocoa had increased, the priest had asked his servant to buy copper 
wire and wind it around the trees, thus creating an electric fence. The next 
morning, when the priest came out to inspect the plantation, he saw two 
young men lying dead. As he stood shocked at the cruelty he had 
unwittingly committed, his servant suggested a way out. Before daybreak, 
both of them pushed the bodies into the river nearby. They removed the 
wood and the wire. But fate had left a few splinters of wood for Hamid to 
see. 

What might have happened to Rajan and Mohanan? They would have 
swum across to the plantation to steal cocoa. In the dark, they would not 
have noticed the wires. The priest’s servant had plugged the wire to a power 
source of 230 volts. They touched electric current, barefoot and wet. The 
current would have coursed through their bodies and entered the earth 
through their feet, their hearts and lungs would have stopped, and death 
would have been instantaneous. 

The post-mortem duly revealed signs of death caused by electric current 
striking the body. The priest and his servant were arrested. And the people 
of the village displayed their rage by destroying the priest’s cocoa plants. 


12 
Death of a Visa Agent 


ational Highway (NH) 47 passes through Karunagapally, a small town 

20 km north of Kollam. The police station and the circle inspector’s 
office are in the heart of town, near the national highway. Sri Vijayan, the 
circle inspector, was a smart and dynamic officer. (He retired as SP). This 
case concerns Achankunju, a visa agent, who went missing under 
Suspicious circumstances. 

Acting on the complaint filed by the man’s relatives, Sri Vijayan 
registered a missing person’s case and started investigation. Achankunju’s 
cycle was found in a temple pond nearby. The investigation began in 
earnest. Vijayan felt that Achankunju was dead. He deputed his trusted 
colleagues to gather information. The inspector was told that the day before 
Achankunju went missing, people had seen him in the market talking to a 
man named Rajan. 

Rajan had returned a few days earlier from Saudi Arabia, and hadn’t 
stayed there long. The inspector learnt that Rajan and a few others had been 
promised good jobs and other perks, but as soon as they reached Saudi 
Arabia they realized they had been taken for a ride. Their visas were fake. 
Most of them had sold property and taken loans to get a visa, and 
Achankunju had arranged for Rajan’s visa. Naturally, Rajan would have 
been enraged. 

When he was questioned, the police could not get any useful information 
out of him. He said he had been talking to Achankunju about the possibility 
of getting another visa. He also said that Achankunju had never visited his 


home. But the police got a vital bit of information from Achankunju’s 
friend Ramankutty, who had met the agent the day before he went missing. 
Achankunju had told Ramankutty that Rajan had invited him home for 
dinner and drinks. 

Rajan’s strong denials failed to deter the police. Based on circumstantial 
evidence, they assumed that Rajan had murdered Achankunju. As the body 
was still missing, they could not prove that a murder had been committed. 
In law, this is known as ‘corpus delicti’ or ‘body of the crime’. According 
to this principle and as per Indian law, it must be proven beyond doubt that 
the cause of death is murder—even if the body is not found. 

As part of the investigation, the police had dug many spots around 
Rajan’s house. At this point, following complaints that the police had not 
made any headway, the case was handed over to the crime branch. John 
Mathayi, deputy inspector general (DIG) crime branch (he later retired as 
director general of police [DGP]), deputed DSP Muhammed Khan to take 
charge of the investigation (Sri Muhammed Khan later retired as SP and 
settled down in Trivandrum). He was one of the smartest officers in the 
Kerala police force. Khan was in the habit of staying in the locality where 
the crime had been committed during the course of investigation; in this 
case too, he and his team moved into a lodge in Karunagapally. 

Having quickly grasped the different dimensions of what Vijayan had 
found, Khan’s own investigations led him to believe that Rajan was guilty. 
Apart from Ramankutty, Achankunju had told another friend as well that he 
was going to Rajan’s house for dinner. A third witness said that he had seen 
Achankunju riding his bicycle towards Rajan’s house. But no one had seen 
Achankunju coming back. No one had seen him after that night. 

Though Khan questioned Rajan, the former service man did not confess. 
Khan did not believe in eliciting information by torturing; he used his 
intelligence to get evidence. If Rajan had committed a murder, his wife and 
children would know about it. The police team did not get any information 
from the children, but Rajan’s wife said that Achankunju had come home 
and he had had a couple of drinks and dinner. 


Rajan was in the next room when his wife was being questioned, and 
finally told an officer that he would speak to the DSP. Then, he confessed. 
Revenge had led him to murder the agent. He’d had great expectations 
when he went to Saudi Arabia. He felt that Achankunju was responsible for 
all his misfortunes. He failed to realize that Achankunju was only a minor 
link in the group that was involved in cheating people by selling fake visas. 
Rajan had invited Achankunju for dinner and, after getting him drunk, used 
the cloth on the easy chair to strangle him. He had then buried the body in a 
field near his house and dumped Achankunju’s cycle in the temple pond. 

Khan did not trust Rajan’s confession completely and was apprehensive 
about whether they would actually be able to find the body. Orders for 
exhumation were issued by the tahsildar and Rajan took them to a spot 
where fresh soil had been deposited. When one of Khan’s colleagues started 
digging, a foul smell emanated from the ground. Khan grew increasingly 
anxious as the digging commenced, expressing relief when fingers became 
visible as they dug deeper. Soon, Achankunju’s decomposed body was 
visible. The procedures for the exhumation were completed the next day. 

Even if DSP Khan’s apprehensions had proven to be true, there are 
many scientific techniques to spot and retrieve bodies that are buried 
covertly. When the spot where a body is buried is dug up, spatial variation 
is seen in the Earth’s magnetic field and can be detected by a device called 
the magnetometer. The technique is known as magnetometry. Ground- 
penetrating radars are also used to find the differences in the texture of the 
earth when the soil is dug up. 

I was invited by DIG John Mathayi to join the exhumation. Khan had 
arranged for the post-mortem to be conducted at the spot itself. A foul smell 
pervaded the air. Fortune favoured me in this case too. The cloth that had 
been used to strangle Achankunju was still around his neck. The small 
bones of the neck had been broken and this was a sign of death by 
strangulation. 

As the body had decomposed, it was vital to prove that it was 
Achankunju’s body. 


When a passport-sized photograph of Achankunju was enlarged and 
superimposed on the skull, it was proven beyond doubt that the dead body 
was that of Achankunju’s. An investigation that had gone on for quite some 
time, proved successful in the end. 


13 
A Tinge of Cyanide 


f the history of crime detection is analysed, the nineteenth century will 
| ee as the era of matricides and uxoricide.? Arsenic was used for 
these murders as it had no smell, no colour, could easily be mixed with food 
for it did not cause a bad taste, and finally because the victim would show 
the symptoms of cholera. No one would suspect that it was a case of 
poisoning. As the crime could not be proven beyond doubt, the killer would 
escape punishment. There were no techniques or methods to find traces of 
poison in the body back then. Toxicology was still in its infancy. Today, 
however, it is possible to find out the type of poison and the amount of 
toxins in the body by subjecting the victim’s blood or urine to chemical 
analysis. 

Here are two similar murders—a wife who poisoned her husband to live 
with her lover, and a husband who poisoned his wife to live with his 
girlfriend. 


The Husband Who Was Poisoned 


After working in Saudi Arabia for fifteen years, Ramesh came home with 
all the money he had earned. He had spent all his time abroad nurturing 
dreams of owning a house and some agricultural land. While he was in 
Saudi Arabia, his wife got involved in an extramarital affair. When Ramesh 
reached home, he got to know of this and the quarrels started. She went 
back to her parents until mediators persuaded her to return. The couple 


reconciled and they started living together. Soon thereafter, Ramesh started 
drawing plans to construct a new house. An auspicious day was found to 
lay the foundation stone. 

One evening, as he was eating dinner with his family, tragedy struck. 
Ramesh fell down with a scream and died. Nothing untoward preceded this. 
He was in the habit of drinking brandy while he ate dinner. When his wife 
called him to eat, he would pour two ounces of brandy in a glass and come 
to the dinner table. His wife would pour water into the glass. His way of 
eating was peculiar; a sip of brandy then a mouthful of rice, then another sip 
of brandy followed by rice. On that night too Ramesh took a sip of brandy 
and ate a mouthful of rice, and then took a second sip. But before he could 
eat the second mouthful of rice, he fell down from his chair with a scream 
and died. 

Hearing his wife and children screaming, the neighbours came running. 
They took Ramesh to a nearby hospital where he was declared dead. 
Though the doctor said he had choked on the rice and died, the police was 
informed as Ramesh’s death had occurred under suspicious circumstances. 
After the inquest, his relatives requested that the body undergo a post- 
mortem. 

People tend to have conversations around the dining table when they are 
eating. Often food particles enter the lungs, causing death. But not many 
people give serious consideration to the fact that conversations while eating 
can be fatal. If food gets into the trachea death can occur even before the 
victim reaches the hospital. 

During the post-mortem, a few grains of rice were indeed found in the 
trachea. Though the internal organs were sent for chemical analysis, the 
doctor who did the post-mortem did not wait for the results. Instead, he 
wrote a report stating that food had entered the trachea and caused the 
victim’s death. But Ramesh’s relatives were not happy with the report. 
Based on their complaint, Circle Inspector Somanathan Pillai (a very smart 
detective and now an SP) took up the investigation. Though he too was 
suspicious, the presence of food in the trachea confused him, and so he 
came to meet me with Ramesh’s post-mortem report. When I scrutinized 


the report, I found that very few grains of rice were found in the trachea. I 
felt this was too small a quantity of food to cause death by choking. 

The trachea is in the front part of the neck, and the windpipe is right 
behind the trachea. The epiglottis shuts the top of the windpipe. This 
prevents food from entering the windpipe. But if one is speaking while 
eating, there are chances that the epiglottis will open and food will enter the 
trachea. If any foreign body enters the windpipe, the person will cough and 
the body will eject it. But chances are that solid food will remain in the 
windpipe, causing death. If one consumes poison or drowns, the victim will 
vomit and the food will enter the windpipe. This is known as agonal 
regurgitation, but I was sure that this hadn’t caused Ramesh’s death. 

The original post-mortem report said that his skin and blood had turned 
cherry red. The layers of the abdomen wall seemed different. Based on all 
this, I felt that it was a case of poisoning, but there was no mention of any 
smell in the abdomen. Cyanides have a distinctive smell. They smell of 
tapioca or almonds. But not everyone can recognize the smell. Science tells 
us that it is a genetic factor that enables one to smell this (fortunately, I have 
this ability). Maybe the doctor who did the post-mortem did not have this 
ability. I told Somanathan Pillai that we needed to wait for the chemical test 
results to arrive at a conclusion. 

My friend Krishnamurthy was the chief chemical analyst at the lab. I 
requested him to do the tests quickly, as a delay would affect the results. 
The next day Krishnamurthy told me that he had detected the presence of 
cyanide. I conveyed the information to Somanathan Pillai. 

The inspector reopened investigations and brought in the former lover of 
Ramesh’s wife for questioning. During the inquiry, Ramesh’s wife denied 
everything. But her lover could not hold out for long. He confessed to that 
they had conspired to kill Ramesh. The lady had told him that they could 
live together only if her husband died. Ramesh had the habit of drinking 
brandy at dinner. His wife would pour water into the glass. They decided to 
add cyanide to the water. 

Potassium cyanide and sodium cyanide are salts of hydrocyanic acid. 
These are very toxic substances. As little as 100 mg can kill a human being 


in three to four minutes. That is to say one-fourth the size of a paracetamol 
tablet of cyanide is enough to kill someone. This toxic substance cannot be 
easily procured by ordinary people. But goldsmiths, those operating 
electroplating industries and laboratories need these salts. 

When cyanide enters the body, it stops the process by which cells get 
oxygen from the air. This causes death. It is a misconception that such 
deaths are peaceful. Within three or four minutes of the poison entering the 
body, excruciating pain is experienced in the chest, and the victim will 
scream and show signs of extreme panic. Within five minutes, death will 
occur; but in that period of time the victim will display signs of 
utmost distress. 

The lover had gotten hold of the cyanide from a friend who was a 
goldsmith. He told his friend that he wanted to kill a pet dog as it was 
becoming a nuisance. As a test dose, the lover did give some cyanide to his 
dog. The experiment was successful and he buried the dog near the banks of 
a river. He then handed the cyanide to Ramesh’s wife. She mixed it in the 
water that she poured into her husband’s glass. The evidence was too strong 
for her to refute and she ended up confessing to the police. 


The Wife Who Was Poisoned 


I had the opportunity to be part of the investigations of a similar case, a 
little while after this one. Rajagopal Narayan, the DGP—a man of few 
words and a model police officer—called me to his office at police 
headquarters to discuss the death of a young lady from Neyyattinkara, 
following a complaint filed by the father. 

She had been found dead a few months after her marriage. Her husband 
was a pastor. The local police learnt that he used to torture her for dowry. 
The police concluded that the lady had committed suicide. The enquiries 
had almost come to a stop. The DGP gave me the case diary to study. 

The post-mortem report pointed to poison being the cause of death. A 
very smart lady had done the post-mortem and prepared the report. As is 


usual in cases of death due to poisoning, parts of the abdomen, small 
intestine, liver and kidney had been put into small bottles and sent for 
chemical analysis, along with samples of urine and blood. The certificate 
stated that the cause of death would be noted after the results of the 
chemical analysis were received. 

The internal organs had been sent to the laboratory of the chief chemical 
analyst. There were two regional laboratories in Cochin (now known as 
Kochi) and Kozhikode even in those days. Though they had the freedom to 
function independently, they suffered from poor infrastructure and were 
understaffed, despite receiving a great number of cases. Naturally, the 
results would get delayed. Sometimes it would take months to take up the 
samples for testing. It is extremely difficult to find the presence of poison in 
the internal organs received as samples. Moreover, some toxic substances 
undergo chemical changes with time, and detection may become impossible 
then. Developed countries today have the technology to detect the type and 
quantity of poison from samples of blood and urine within a few minutes. 
The extent to which the poison has spread in the body can also be 
ascertained. 

The ten-page long case diary given to me by the DGP recorded the 
testimony of very few witnesses. Usually the investigating officer meets the 
police surgeon after the post-mortem in such cases and conveys his opinion 
about the cause of death. The surgeon told me that this procedure had been 
followed. However, the case dairy had been handed to over to me before the 
results of the chemical analysis had come in. The police had made no 
efforts to speed up the testing process. It would take months for the results 
to come in and it was not possible to stall investigations. 

Reading the descriptions of the internal organs in the report, led me to 
suspect that (as in the case described above) cyanide might have been the 
cause of death. Though the examination convinced me that it was most 
likely a case of cyanide poisoning—and thus the police investigation could 
proceed along that route—legally, the chemical results were mandatory. As 
I was close to the chemical chief examiner, Krishna Pillai, he processed the 
results in two days on my request. We found that sodium cyanide had 


caused the death. The next step was to find out whether it was a murder or 
suicide. How could an ordinary housewife get hold of this poison? I 
suspected that it was murder. Naturally, the first person to be suspected was 
the pastor husband. 

On the day the lady died, a girl in the neighbourhood said that she had 
seen the pastor leave his house. When the girl went to his house a while 
later, she saw the pastor’s wife lying on the floor. Hearing her screams, the 
neighbours rushed to the spot and took the lady to the hospital. The doctor 
there declared that she had been dead for a few hours. The SI and his team 
arrived immediately from the nearby police station. The body was sent for 
post-mortem. The pastor husband was absconding. 

Four days later, he was found and brought before the police by a couple 
of people who had some standing in the locality. He said that he had gone 
into hiding as he was scared the police would torture him. He claimed that 
his wife had committed suicide. Whether the police believed him or not, the 
case did not progress. I scrutinized the testimony of the husband. He had 
said that apart from preaching the gospel he had a siddha clinic.!° The next 
statement he made struck me: He said that his siddha clinic was next to a 
jeweller’s shop. 

K.P. Somarajan, who is now vigilance director, was a DIG at the crime 
branch then. Both of us are from Aivarkala in Kollam. Our fathers were 
friends. I brought the case to his notice and then everything moved fast. 
Inspector Somashekharan Nair was instructed to bring the goldsmith 
mentioned in the testimony to the police headquarters. Somashekharan, a 
smart officer, caught hold of the jeweller and, in no time, he confessed that 
he had given sodium cyanide to the pastor. The pastor said that he wanted to 
get rid of a cat that was a nuisance. 

The DIG sent Somashekharan to fetch the pastor to the police 
headquarters. He denied everything at first. Then the police brought in the 
jeweller who had been sitting in the next room. Seeing him, the pastor 
started his confession. He was involved with another woman. To marry her, 
he had to first get rid of his wife. He decided to kill her by mixing sodium 
cyanide in her food. To check the potency of the poison, he gave a small 


portion of it to the cat. The cat died and he buried it. He did this experiment 
when his wife was away at her parents’ home. 

When she came back after two days, he picked a fight with her and beat 
her up. She went to bed without eating dinner. He woke early the next day 
and made coffee for her, mixing the cyanide in it. He woke her up, tried to 
placate her and then coaxed her to drink the coffee. When she collapsed, he 
laid her on the cot, washed the cup and went out to preach. He believed that 
he would never be caught. Even if traces of poison were found, he believed 
it would be considered a suicide. The jeweller and the cyanide turned the 
case around. 

I understand that most investigating officers wind up a case even before 
identifying the toxic substance and the source from where it was procured. I 
don’t know why it is so, but I feel that due to this negligence, covert 
murders remain undetected and this helps the guilty escape. 
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Unused Wells and Immorality 


ncovered and unused wells are quite common in Kerala, and many 

people fall into them and die. Such deaths often occur under very 
suspicious circumstances. I’ve conducted post-mortems in such cases and 
helped in the process of investigation. Usually, these bodies are discovered 
when a foul smell begins to emanate from the well. As the bodies have 
usually decomposed by this time, it is difficult to find the cause of death. It 
is also difficult to ascertain how the person fell into the well and some 
deaths create a furore. 

Most toddy shops in a Kerala village have an unused well nearby. It’s 
common for drunkards to pick a fight, with one of the two disappearing and 
being found dead in the well a couple of days later. What then ensues is 
anybody’s guess. Even if the dead man missed a step in a drunken stupor 
and fell into the well after a fight, it will be declared a murder. The villagers 
will form an action council. The man who had a fight with the dead man 
will be suspected. Possibly innocent, the man will then be tortured. 

Most often such cases are transferred to the crime branch, or the 
investigation stops and the case is listed as one to be solved. The 
government incurs great revenue loss due to this, since the time and money 
spent on the investigation is futile. As someone who has seen and been part 
of many such investigations, I feel that the government should pay serious 
attention to this and either build a wall around such wells or have them 
covered. 


If someone falls into a water body, they choke as water enters the lungs 
and drown; this is called wet drowning. But when one falls headlong into a 
body of water, death occurs before water enters the lungs. It enters the 
trachea instead, with immense force, and the victim dies. This is known as 
dry drowning. When swimmers die upon falling into a well, the most likely 
cause is dry drowning. On the other hand, if a swimmer falls into a pond or 
river, they can escape—unless they are already unconscious while falling 
in, in which case the death occurs due to wet drowning. 

One can lose consciousness due to many reasons—hypoglycaemia, 
epilepsy, consumption of alcohol or drugs. Further, if the victim hits their 
head on a sharp surface while falling they might lose consciousness. An 
unconscious person can die even if the water level is only 3-inches high, if 
the nose and mouth are under water. A drunk person who falls unconscious 
can die by choking on their own vomit. 

I will tell you about a real-life incident. Once a man of some social 
standing went missing. He was married with grown-up children. He was a 
very decent person and everyone thought well of him. Two days later, his 
body was discovered in an uncovered well near an empty house, just a short 
distance from his home. The body was taken out and examined. The victim 
was wearing a shirt and a dhoti. The dhoti was tied up and inside was a 
cloth, usually worn by women as inner wear. The inspector was happy as he 
had found a clue. 

The post-mortem revealed signs of wet drowning as water had entered 
the lungs. Another discovery was that he had no smegma; this indicated that 
he had had sex before he died. Putting this and the female inner wear 
together, we arrived at some assumptions. A middle-aged widow lived near 
the well in which the victim had been found. When the police was 
collecting information from the neighbours, she too was questioned. 

She broke down in front of the police officers, and said that she and the 
dead man had been classmates and were in love with each other. After 
leaving school, their relationship came to an end. She married a teacher and 
had a son. Her husband died in an accident. Fifteen years after she lost her 
husband, the old lovers met again. The relationship was rekindled. He used 


to visit her in the evenings on holidays. That night, as they were in bed, 
someone knocked. The man quickly pulled on his clothes and escaped 
through the back door. To reach the road, he had to walk through the next 
compound. He didn’t know that there was an uncovered well there. She 
knew about it, but before she could warn him, he had left. It was an 
accidental death. 

I had to conduct a post-mortem and examine the spot in a similar case. A 
young police officer’s body was found in an uncovered well near his house. 
He had come home from the Armed Reserve Camp (ARC) for the weekend. 
As he had a few enemies, his relatives and friends felt that he had been 
murdered. He had gone to bed at night and had gone missing in the 
morning. His relatives went to the ARC to see if he was there. Someone 
noticed that the soil near the unused well had been disturbed. They saw the 
body in the well. When they pulled it out, they saw that he was wearing a 
shirt and a lungi. His underwear had been tucked into his waist. 

The post-mortem revealed signs of death by drowning. The body bore 
no sign of a struggle. A friend of the dead man, who was a police constable, 
told us that the man was having an affair with a woman in the 
neighbourhood and would often visit her at night. The inspector, a prudent 
man, didn’t question the lady who was married. He didn’t want to wreck 
her marriage. Legally, the police officer was in the right. According to 
CrPC, the police only need to find out if there was foul play involved. 
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How a Smart Officer Caught an Evil 
Criminal 


ri Ravi Kumar and Sri Ramachandran Nair were SIs posted at the 

Medical College police station when I was a teacher at Trivandrum 
Medical College. After rendering years of meritorious service, they retired 
as SPs. Ravi lives in Kollam and Ramachandran in Trivandrum. I am still in 
touch with these smart officers. I had the opportunity to work with them on 
many cases. I will tell you about a thrilling case that Ramachandran 
investigated. It was solved only because of his intelligence, sincerity and 
diligence. And the way he went about doing this is worthy of being a model 
for detectives. 

Farmer Shankaran Pillai had received several marriage proposals for his 
graduate daughter, Sudha, but none of the alliances seemed suitable. One 
day, an advertisement in the matrimonial column caught his attention. A 
young medical representative earning a four-figure salary was looking for a 
bride. He was an orphan and did not want any dowry. Shankaran Pillai 
responded and sent a photograph of his daughter. He was happy to receive a 
reply saying that the young man would like to come home to meet Sudha. 

Both Shankaran Pillai and Sudha liked the soft-spoken, handsome young 
man, and felt sympathy when they heard his story. After the death of his 
parents, his uncle had taken care of him. Now the uncle was also dead, 
leaving him completely alone in the world. There was no one to conduct his 
marriage. His voice faltered when he told them that he had no one to even 
attend his marriage. He not only refused to take dowry but offered financial 


help to conduct the marriage as well. Within two weeks, Sudha and 
Ravindran Nair were married at a nearby temple. 

Only a couple of friends attended the marriage from the groom’s side. 
Ravindran Nair stayed in his wife’s home after marriage. He used to go on 
official trips and come back after a couple of weeks. As he had told Sudha 
and her father that he was working as a representative in Kerala for a 
company based in Bangalore (now known as Bengaluru), they did not 
suspect anything fishy. 

A year passed. The duration of Ravindran’s official trips increased and 
Sudha started quarrelling with him. She insisted that she would live with 
him in Bangalore. Finally, they decided to move. They boarded the train to 
Bangalore from Kanjangad. A month later, Shankaran Pillai received a 
letter from Ravindran Nair. The letter said that Sudha had caught 
chickenpox, but had now recovered. The letter did not bear their Bangalore 
address. Shankaran Pillai continued to receive letters from Ravindran Nair, 
but Sudha never wrote. 

He began to spot contradictions in his son-in-law’s letters which made 
him suspicious. So he wrote to the company that employed Ravindran Nair 
and learnt that he was now employed in Calcutta (now known as Kolkata). 
He sent Sudha’s younger brother to track him down. The brother met 
Ravindran Nair, but Sudha wasn’t there. He was told that she was in Assam, 
pursuing her studies in nursing. Suspecting foul play, Shankaran Pillai met 
the Inspector General (IG) V.N. Rajan personally to file a complaint. 

The IG asked the cantonment divisional inspector, Ramachandran Nair, 
to investigate the case. Ramachandran Nair asked a trusted colleague to 
take over the inquiry and pursue it on a full-time basis. This colleague 
discovered that Ravindran Nair had a wife in Alappuzha and that he used to 
visit another lady in Trivandrum quite frequently. Police officers were asked 
to watch both houses and, in three months’ time, Ravindran Nair was 
caught. 

When he was questioned, he told Ramachandran Nair a story. On their 
way to Bangalore, Sudha had fallen out of the train. Fearing that he would 
be suspected, he had not complained to the police. He wrote letters to 


Sudha’s father, as he didn’t want the aged man to know about the daughter’s 
tragic end. To check whether he had been speaking the truth, the inspector 
made inquiries at all railway stations from Kannur to Bangalore. But no 
such incident had been reported. Ravindran Nair was questioned once 
again. 

Ravindran and Sudha had gone to Mysore from Kanjangad. He had 
checked into a lodge using a fake name. Sudha had fever and he gave her 
Sleeping tablets, saying that it was medication for fever. When she fell 
unconscious, he killed her by suffocating her. He then took off her 
ornaments, left the body there and left the place. He sold her ornaments in 
Mysore and went to Bombay (now known as Mumbai). Then he requested 
for a transfer to Calcutta. 

Inspector Ramachandran Nair immediately set off for Mysore with 
Ravindran. They located the lodge that the couple had checked into. 
Ravindran’s handwriting was seen in the register and lodge employees 
recognized him. When Inspector Nair checked the records maintained in the 
police station nearby, he discovered that what Ravindran had said was true. 

The local police had not investigated the death. Ravindran had left no 
clue behind that would reveal Sudha’s identity. So her body had been 
cremated in the public crematorium after the post-mortem. The inspector 
met the doctor who had conducted the post-mortem and _ gathered 
information from him. Strangulation was the cause of death. Chemical 
analysis of the inner organs had revealed the presence of sleeping tablets in 
her blood. The inspector was also able to identify the jeweller to whom 
Ravindran had sold Sudha’s ornaments. He was able to retrieve the jewels, 
and this was the strongest evidence linking Ravindran to Sudha’s murder. 

Ravindran’s and Sudha’s marriage had been recorded in the register of 
the temple in Kanjangad, but, on checking, the details were missing. After 
Sudha’s death, Ravindran had gone to the temple pretending to be a 
dewaswom (temple) inspector. He got access to the records and, pretending 
to check them, had torn out the page on which his marriage details were 
recorded. 


Inspector Ramachandran Nair handed over the case to the Mysore 
police. The sessions court sentenced Ravindran Nair to life imprisonment. 
In return for the diligent manner in which Ramachandran Nair had solved 
the case, he was rewarded with a show cause notice. Some of his superiors 
did not like the praise the media was showering on him for solving the 
murder. Many years later, it was DGP Rajagopal Narayan who 
acknowledged Ramachandran Nair’s work with a ‘good service’ entry on 
his official record. 

Many women like Sudha fall into such traps. 
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Sub-Inspector Soman Was Not Murdered 


n 12 March 1981, at 11.55 a.m., G. Soman, an SI at Panoor police 
Ore (which falls under Kuthuparamba circle of Kannur district), 
died of a bullet wound. The Kerala police said that he had committed 
suicide. But the eventual CBI investigations concluded that Soman had 
been murdered. 

What really happened? I would like to put forward the scientific analysis 
of the ‘Panoor Soman case’ that was reported widely in the media from 
1981 to 1992. To anyone who may question the relevance of writing about a 
case that happened twenty-seven years ago, I would quote Winston 
Churchill: “Truth is incontrovertible. Panic may resent it. Ignorance may 
deviate it. Malice may distort it. But there it is.’!' A flaw in science 
distorted the truth in this case. Had Justice K.T. Thomas and his fellow 
judges not used the notion of ‘Solomon’s bee’, the truth would never have 
been revealed.!* 

The inquest and post-mortem were conducted on 12 March itself, the 
day of Soman’s death. The post-mortem was conducted by Dr 
Baghyalaxmi, a doctor at the Panoor PHC, after which the body was 
brought to Trivandrum—Soman’s hometown. However, Soman’s brother, 
Dr Lalappan, felt that there was some foul play and requested the 
Trivandrum police commissioner for another post-mortem. The body was 
duly sent to the forensic department of Trivandrum Medical College and 
Assistant Professor Dr Ramankutty (he later retired as professor) carried out 
the post-mortem on the afternoon of 14 March, two days after the death. 


Professor Jayapalan (he later retired as medical education director) and I, an 
associate professor, were on leave that day. 

The uniform on the body had been replaced by a shirt and dhoti. There 
were three entry wounds on the chest near the left nipple, and one exit 
wound on the left side of the shoulder. A small bit of a bullet was still 
lodged in the shoulder. The wound near the left nipple was only 7-inches 
deep. This bullet had wounded him, striking the walls of the chest, but had 
not penetrated the chest. There were two other wounds close together on the 
right side of the left nipple. The bullet that had created one of these wounds 
had penetrated the chest, wounded the left lung and then gone down to 
wound the left side of the liver. The bullet that caused the wound next to 
this, had struck the heart. Death was caused by these two bullets that had 
wounded the lungs, the liver and the heart. 


Some Scientific Facts 


In order to understand the facts mentioned, the reader needs to know 
something about the basic principles of the science of ballistics. Soman’s 
death had been caused by the bullets from a 0.38 Smith & Wesson pistol 
that belonged to the police station. Six cartridges can be filled in this pistol. 


Smith & Wesson revolver: Cartridge: 
1. Barrel; 2. Muzzle; 3. Breech; 1. Bullet; 2. Cartridge; 
4. Trigger; 5. Hammer; 3. Gun powder; 4. Primer 


6. Revolving chamber 


At the bottom of the cartridge case is a percussion cup that contains 
primer/detonator. The bullet is fixed on top. When you pull the trigger of a 
gun, the cartridge case revolves and a spring mechanism hammers a metal 
firing pin into the back end of the cartridge, igniting the small explosive 
charge in the primer. The primer then ignites the propellant. Due to intense 
pressure the bullet flies out at 300 metres per second (m/s). The ridges and 
grooves in the pistol allow the bullet to spin, so the bullet can resist the 
pressure of the wind and travel up to 400 metres. 

A wound caused by a bullet is called the entry wound. Usually the 
diameter of this wound is equal to or a bit lesser than the diameter of the 
bullet. At times, the bullet goes out through the body and creates an ‘exit’ 
wound. If the bullet is not deflected, both these wounds (entry and exit) will 
be along a straight line. Other substances come out along with the bullet. 


Objects discharged during firing: Bullet; flame; gas; smoke; and parts of the 
cartridge that do not catch fire. 


The distance from which The circles created around the 
the bullet is fired entry wound by the objects 
discharged during the firing 
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The circles around the entrance wound caused by objects discharged while 
firing. 


These substances known as fire effects, and cause a halo around the 
entry wound. If the distance travelled by the fire effects is different, the halo 
is created depending on the range. The grease and dirt in the pistol covers 
the bullet when it is fired. This too creates a halo around the entry wound, 
and is called the grease collar. When the bullet hits the body, it causes the 
skin to bruise. The bullet enters the body through this bruise. An abrasion 


collar is formed around the entry wound. No matter how far the bullet is 
fired from, these two halos will be formed around the entry wound. 

If the bullet is fired from 3-inches away, the fire that emanates from the 
pistol will cause burns around the entry wound. If the bullet is fired from 6- 
inches away, the fumes from the pistol will cause blackening/smudging 
around the entry wound. 

When a bullet is fired, all the gunpowder in the cartridge doesn’t get 
burnt. Those grains of gunpowder that aren’t burnt come out at great speed 
and pierce the skin around the entry wound. This looks like pepper drizzled 
on an omelette, and is known as peppering or tattooing. If the firing range is 
beyond 60 to 75 cm there won’t be any peppering. The peculiarities of the 
halo give us exact information about the distance from which the shot was 
fired. 

The distance travelled by fire effects, from different types of pistols, is 
not the same as different ammunitions also produce different fire effects. 
However, the distance travelled by fire effects of bullets fired from guns 
like short 0.38 pistols will appear similar to that in the image on pg. 117. To 
ascertain the distance travelled by the fire effects, bullets must be fired from 
the same guns from different distance while using the same cartridges. They 
must also be fired at the same type of surfaces, for instance at pig skin, 
which is similar to human skin. 

Apart from finding the cause of death, doctors who conduct the post- 
mortem on victims who died of bullet wounds have other responsibilities 
too. The fire effects around the entry wound must be clearly marked and 
noted, and photographs must be taken. If the bullet is lodged in the body, it 
must be taken out without impairing it and sent to a forensic lab. A 
ballistics expert must undertake a comparative study of the bullet used to 
commit the crime and the test bullets. All the bullets fired from the same 
firearm create similar grooves. Using a comparison microscope, one can 
compare the grooves of the test bullets and the bullet used in the crime. 

Dr Ramankutty, after recording the cause of death in the post-mortem 
report, stated, ‘The range of fire, whether contact or close contact, can be 


ascertained after examination of the clothing and the piece of skin removed 
during first post-mortem.’ 

To measure the distance from which the bullets were fired that killed SI 
Soman, it would be necessary to check the policeman’s uniform as well as 
the skin removed for testing by the doctor who conducted the first post- 
mortem. The fire effects would be found on the uniform worn at the time of 
death as well. That is why Dr Ramankutty said that the uniform must be 
examined to ascertain the distance from which the bullets had been fired. 
There were no differences in the condition of the skin around the entry 
wound—as the victim was wearing a shirt, the fire effects wouldn’t be seen 
on the skin. 


Faltering Investigations: Murder or Suicide? 


On 14 March 1981, Soman’s wife filed a complaint with the state home 
ministry stating that he had been murdered, and the case was handed over to 
the crime branch. The crime branch said that Soman had committed suicide, 
so the government appointed an Indian Administrative Service (IAS) officer 
Zacharia Mathew as a one-man inquiry commission. Doctors Jayapalan and 
Ramankutty went to Panoor, and inspected the victim’s uniform khaki shirt, 
trousers, vest and underwear in the presence of the inquiry commission. 
After the inspection, the doctors gave their testimonies and Dr Ramankutty 
wrote a report. This is how he described the shirt: 


There were three circular holes on the left pocket of the shirt and 
an irregular hole on its back. All the three holes on the pocket 
showed evidence of ‘peppering’ and a halo of blackening. There 
was no evidence of burning. All the three holes had 
corresponding perforations on the inner layer of the shirt. 


Three holes found on the left pocket of Soman’s khaki shirt. There was 
peppering and blackening around these holes: 1. The bullet pierced the 
heart and touched the shoulder. 2. The bullet penetrated the body and 
wounded the left lung, diaphragm, liver and the small intestine. 3. The 
bullet only scratched the skin. 


Corresponding to the exit wound on the shoulder was an irregular hole 
in the shirt. This had been caused by the impact of the bullet that exited the 
body. There were equivalent holes in the vest that he had been wearing. 
There were bloodstains around these holes. The front portion of the whistle 
in his pocket had been dented, and the button near it had shattered. The 
doctors also visited the police station where the tragic incident happened. 
On Soman’s chair, near the part where he leaned, was a mark which might 
have been caused by the pointed end of the exit wound. Dr Ramankutty said 
that the holes in the pocket might have been caused by the bullet being fired 
from close range. Dr Jayapalan was of the same opinion. 

In the meantime, I conducted certain experiments in firing, with the help 
of the special armed police. I fired a 0.38 Smith & Wesson on a Terrycot 
uniform shirt that a police officer had kindly given me. I fired at it from 
different ranges. I wanted to calculate the differences in the distance 


travelled by the fire effects. For up to 6 inches there was blackening, and up 
to 35 inches those grains of gunpowder that hadn’t been burnt were seen 
around the entry wounds. That test shirt is still preserved in a glass case in 
the forensic medicine museum of Trivandrum Medical College. On 
returning from Panoor, Dr Jayapalan and Dr Ramankutty told me that 
Soman’s shirt also had similar fire effects caused by bullets fired from 6 
inches away. 

After the doctors had finished examining it, Kuthuparamba circle 
inspector Sri Kuttappan, who was the investigating officer (he was related 
to Soman), carefully packed Soman’s uniform and inner wear, and, on 21 
March 1981, sent it through a constable via the Thalassery sub-divisional 
magistrate court to Trivandrum Medical College. Director Eswaran Potty 
received the package on 24 March 1981. 

The forensic laboratory has separate sections for chemistry, physics, 
biology, ballistics and questioned documents. The director, instead of 
sending it to the ballistics department, sent it to the biology department. The 
biology department examines blood, semen and hair—and Soman’s uniform 
was kept there from 24 March to 6 April 1981. It was only when the 
investigating officer inquired about the results that the director realized his 
mistake and sent the package to the ballistics department. 

Sri Vishnu Poty, ballistics expert and the assistant director of the 
ballistics department (later retiring as department director), received the 
package. He noted that the package he received had been opened and then 
went on conducting many tests on the shirt. 

He found that while the hole in the centre had blackening and peppering 
around it, no fire effects were seen around the other holes in the shirt. He 
then used the same revolver and fired from different distances. He found 
that blackening was caused by firing from a 40-cm range, and peppering 
from a 1-metre range. 

Based on this, he reported that the two bullets that struck Soman’s chest 
had been fired from a metre away and the bullet in the centre had been fired 
from 5 cm away. The maximum distance at which the pistol can be held to 
fire at oneself is 30 inches, or 75 cm. So Soman had not shot himself. Poty 


said that someone had fired at Soman from a metre away. After tests in the 
ballistics department were completed, Poty sent the clothes to the biology 
department once more. The very next day, the expert in the biology 
department returned the clothes to the director along with his report. 

Sri Poty was an intelligent man and if he said that there were no fire 
effects around the two holes he wouldn’t be wrong, but to get a second 
opinion, the investigating officer sent the clothes to ballistics expert Sri 
Ramayya in the Madras (now known as Chennai) forensic department. He 
too agreed with Poty’s opinion. 

Now, my dear readers, you might be suspicious. How did the fire effects 
and the grains of unexploded gunpowder—seen around the holes by Dr 
Jayapalan, Dr Ramankutty and the Zacharia Mathew Commission— 
disappear? 

Even if Dr Ramankutty had made an error, Dr Jayapalan wouldn’t miss 
it. During his studies in England, he’d had the opportunity to examine the 
bodies of many people killed by firearms. The circle inspector who 
conducted Soman’s inquest had also reported blackening around the holes 
found on the pocket. The clothes had been submitted to the court, along 
with a report that noted the blackening. And, most importantly, the 
magistrate who sent the clothes to the laboratory had also noted the 
blackening around the holes. 

Fire effects are crucial evidence in cases of death caused by bullets. If 
only the investigating officer or the doctors had taken photographs they 
would have had visual evidence too. 

The distance between the holes, through which the bullets pierced 
Soman’s shirt, was 3 cm. That is to say the three holes were within 6-cm 
diameter. According to Poty, only the hole in the centre (the second wound) 
had fire effects, including peppering, around it. The other two holes (first 
and third wounds) had no fire effects. 

A question is naturally raised here. If a 0.38 revolver is fired from 5 cm 
away, the diameter of the blackening is more than 15 cm. If so, the first and 
third holes in Soman’s shirt should be within the peppering halo of the 


second hole. So how could there be no peppering found around the first and 
third holes? 

It is not possible to distinguish between the peppering of each hole. 

There may be many reasons why the fire effects disappeared before the 
clothes reached the ballistics expert at Trivandrum Medical College. Some 
experts say that this occurs if the clothes are handled carelessly. In this case, 
the circle inspector had handled the shirt very carefully. He had sent it 
through a policeman to the lab. 

There is another reason that the fire effects might have disappeared 
before Poty got the package. The biology expert had first received it, 
opened it and kept it for thirteen days. There are no reports that suggest any 
tests had been done during this time. But we must conclude that tests had 
been done—because, when the ballistics department sent the shirt back to 
the biology department on 13 May 1981, the expert there sent his report to 
the director the very next day. Bloodstains are tested in the biology 
department using acetic acid. Wouldn’t this wash away the fire effects? 

There is another reason why no fire effects may be found. In contact 
firing—that is, if the pistol is kept close to the chest and fired—the fire 
effects go into the wound, leaving no marks on the clothes or skin. In such 
cases, fire effects can be found if a few tracks of the wound are chemically 
examined during the post-mortem. 


The Weight of Personal Problems 


Let us see what the crime branch had to say about Soman’s death. Soman 
had entered service as an SI in 1976. However, he had not been able to 
complete his probation even after five years of service. A Dr Varghese from 
Pulpally had filed a complaint with the DSP, accusing Soman of cheating. 
As an SI in Pulpally, Soman had become close to a man called 
Surendran, who used to smuggle sandalwood. Soman had convinced Dr 
Varghese that Surendran was a medical graduate called Dr Varma, and 
persuaded Varghese to appoint him. The fake doctor then stole a huge 


amount of money, from the hospital. When Varghese filed a complaint, 
Soman promised that he would return the money, but was not able to keep 
his word. The DSP conducted inquiries and filed a charge sheet against 
Soman on 9 March 1981. Soman met two members of the legislative 
assembly (MLAs) seeking help, but to no avail. 

He had to spend a lot of money to fight the case. Many witnesses, as 
well as Soman’s diary entries, revealed that he was under great mental 
stress. On 12 February 1981, Soman had gone to the first-class magistrate’s 
court in Kannur on an official matter. He spoke to an advocate and a head 
constable, who were his friends, and very sorrowfully told them about the 
problems he was facing. He told them that he would take some extreme step 
and his photograph would appear in all the papers. 

Soman had written of his personal problems in many pages of his diary. 
He had written that his relationship with Surendran had led to huge 
problems that couldn’t be solved. Though he didn’t write about suicide, he 
wrote about death several times, even underlining those sentences. He had 
however told a friend who was a police officer, and a relative who was also 
a police officer, that he would commit suicide. 

On the day of his death, 12 March 1981, Soman reached the police 
station in the morning. He finished all the written work. Then he told the 
head constable that he wanted a revolver as he was going to the Palottukavu 
temple festival on duty. The head constable handed over a pistol and 
cartridges that were kept in the cupboard. A man named Kunjiraman 
arrived to complain about his bicycle that had been stolen. Soman 
instructed the head constable to record his complaint. As Kunjiraman and 
the head constable were speaking, standing in the hall, they heard gunshots 
from the SI’s room. The head constable ran into the room, followed by 
Kunjiraman and the constable who was on sentry duty. They saw Soman 
sitting on the chair with the pistol pointed to his chest. 

Soman was holding the revolver in a peculiar manner. He held the 
handle of the revolver with his right hand and clutched the barrel with his 
left. When the head constable shouted, ‘Sir don’t do it!’ Soman pointed the 
pistol at him and asked him to leave. The men quickly moved out of the 


room. They heard two more shots. Then there was silence. By then, the 
other policemen too came running. They saw Soman lying with his head 
on the table. The pistol was on the floor. They rushed Soman to the hospital. 

Apart from Kunjiraman, there was another witness who was not a police 
officer; this was Muhammed, an assistant engineer in the Public Works 
Department (PWD). His office was next to the police station. Hearing the 
first gunshot, he too had come running to the police station. 

Though the doctors tried their best, they could not save Soman. 

There were unintentional mistakes in all the procedures that should be 
followed in a case where death is caused by bullet wounds. The revolver— 
that should have been dusted for fingerprints—was wiped clean by the head 
constable and placed on the table. No photographs of the body, wounds or 
clothes were taken. And the crucial dermal nitrate test was not done during 
the inquest or the post-mortem. 

This test concerns the powder residue found in the finger of the person 
who fires a gun. This residue is caused by the leaking of gas through the 
breech of the pistol. To conduct the test, gauze is dipped in molten wax and 
wrapped around the hand of the person who fired the gun, and is left to 
harden until it becomes a sort of glove. The salts on the hand stick to the 
waxed gauze. Once removed from the hand, the gauze is packed and sent to 
a laboratory where diphenylamine is sprayed on it. If it turns pink after 
spraying, the presence of gunpowder is indicated. This is a very simple test. 
Nowadays, there are many more advanced ways of testing. 

We may assume that the procedures were taken lightly, because the 
police officers present at the station at the time of the incident had no doubt 
whatsoever that Soman had committed suicide. But this was to cause many 
problems for them. 

After receiving the report from the ballistics department, the Zacharia 
Mathew Commission requested the government to allow an independent 
agency to investigate Soman’s death. As a result, the CBI took over the case 
in July 1982. 


The CBI’s Conclusions: It Was Murder 


Investigating officer DSP Varghese Thomas was an honest man who did not 
find anyone else trustworthy or reliable. Sri Varghese based his 
investigations on the report of the ballistics expert, but didn’t think it 
worthwhile to explore how the fire effects—found by the doctors, the 
magistrate and the investigating officers around the holes on the shirt—had 
disappeared. On the contrary, he tried to establish that the fire effects noted 
by them, were just grease stains. 

I feel that investigating officers should take scientific evidence with a 
pinch of salt; scientific evidence that does not corroborate field 
investigations should not be taken seriously. 

On 11 November 1983, after sixteen months of investigation, DSP 
Varghese Thomas arrested a head constable and six constables of Panoor 
police station, accusing them of murder and conspiracy. His report stated 
that these police officers had previous enmity towards Soman, who had 
stopped two of these police officers from accepting a bribe of =50 from a 
lorry driver. After this incident, a few policemen had gotten drunk and gone 
to Soman’s quarters to threaten him. One of them had written an 
anonymous letter to Soman threatening to kill him. In all, seven policemen 
had conspired to kill him. 

According to DSP Varghese Thomas, the head constable, who was the 
first accused, had gone to Soman’s room and fired thrice at Soman, who 
was seated in his chair. Though he died on the spot, they took him to the 
hospital. Then they lied to the doctor that Soman had committed suicide. 
The first accused himself prepared the FIR and registered a case of 
unnatural death. The second accused put the revolver away in his drawer. 


The Argument for Suicide 


Let us at this juncture analyse the three wounds on Soman’s body. Going by 
Dr Ramankutty’s post-mortem report, there were three wounds on the left 


side of the chest—1) the first bullet wounded the heart, 2) the second bullet 
wounded the lungs and liver, and 3) the third bullet only pierced the skin. 

Varghese felt that a person would not fire at himself thrice. He got the 
opinion of several experts to corroborate his theory. 

Can a person who commits suicide fire at his chest thrice? 

A man who wants to commit suicide will do his best to ensure that his 
first attempt is successful. If he doesn’t die or fall unconscious after the first 
bullet strikes, he will fire at himself again. If that attempt too proves 
unsuccessful, he will fire again. 

Let us try changing the order in which Dr Ramankutty recorded the 
wounds. Instead of 1, 2, 3 let us make it 3, 2, 1, that will give us the answer 
to the question—can a person who commits suicide fire at his chest thrice? 

So if Soman shot himself to death: 1) the first bullet only scratched the 
skin. The bullet wasn’t fast enough to penetrate the body. A defective 
cartridge might be the reason. Of the three buttons on the left pocket of 
Soman’s shirt, the button on the left was shattered. The bullet might have 
lost speed as it struck the button. So Soman shot himself again, and 2) the 
second bullet struck the left lung and the liver. If these organs are wounded, 
death will not occur instantaneously. The volitional activities of these 
organs will continue for a while. Thus, he shot another bullet, and 3) the 
third bullet pierced the two lower chambers of the heart. This must have 
been the last bullet. He must have fallen unconscious and died immediately 
afterwards. 

However, all the forensic experts who appeared in this case told the CBI 
that as there were three bullet wounds it was likely to have been murder. It 
must be therefore assumed that the distance between the three wounds 
(which points to suicide) was not given due consideration. There is a 3-cm 
difference between the three wounds. It can be said that the three bullets 
had hit bull’s eye. 

When it was said that at 11 a.m. the first accused, who had never fired a 
gun before, shot at Soman from a metre away in front of a man who had 
come to register a complaint—one fact shouldn’t be forgotten. Soman was 
not unconscious at the time, nor was he tied to the chair. 


The position of the body will change after the first bullet strikes. The 
body will respond automatically, a reflex reaction. This will happen even if 
an ant bites us. Once the position changes, the second and third bullets will 
not strike so close to each other, but will penetrate different parts of the 
body. This is crucial evidence to distinguish between murder and suicide. 

Murder by stabbing causes wounds in different parts of the body. But 
when someone stabs himself or herself, the wounds will all be on the same 
part of the body. This is not just my opinion. This is what is found in 
foundational books written by forensic experts of international repute. But 
in Soman’s case the entry points of the bullets were clustered close together, 
indicating suicide. 


Arguments in Court 


Finally, the ‘Panoor Soman case’ trial began at the Thalassery Chief 
Judicial Magistrate Court. The famous advocate Sri Kunjiraman Nair 
appeared on behalf of the accused. Sri Ratna Singh was the special 
prosecutor. I won’t go into the arguments, but I would like to mention the 
testimonies of certain witnesses. 

According to ballistics expert Poty, only one hole among the three had 
fire effects like blackening and peppering around it. The other two did not 
reveal the presence of fire effects. He told the court that he had conducted 
Walker’s test to prove this. But his report hadn’t mentioned this. Walker’s 
test is the process by which the gunpowder present in clothes is transferred 
on to photographic paper using certain chemicals. Also, Poty hadn’t 
produced the photographic paper in court. The defence lawyer strongly 
objected to this. 

According to Poty, the wound in the centre was caused by a bullet fired 
from a distance of 5 cm and the two other wounds were caused by bullets 
fired from a metre away. Poty might have said so because the shirt he had 
examined did not show any fire effects.'° Though he was technically right, 


it’s regrettable that he did not think that his assumptions were neither 
logical nor practical. 

In his opinion, there were two possibilities.'4 To shoot the bullet that 
caused the second wound—that was fired from a distance of 5 cm at 
Soman, who was seated on his chair behind the table—the accused would 
have had to stretch his arm across the table, place the pistol close to 
Soman’s chest and then fire. Or, he would have to go behind the table, put 
the gun on the left side of Soman’s shirt and then fire. If this is the case, 
then the accused would then have to move a metre away and fire the other 
two bullets. 

And all this time, Soman must sit waiting for the bullets to strike him. 

Now let us look at the second possibility. If we accept Poty’s opinion, 
the accused must stand on the other side of the table and fire at Soman to 
have caused the first (heart) and third (skin) wounds. In Poty’s opinion, the 
first and second bullets that pierced his heart, lungs and liver, would have 
either killed Soman or made him fall unconscious. In which case, the 
accused would have to make Soman sit up and then fire the third bullet at 
him. I am not exaggerating here as I try to reconstruct this version of the 
crime scene. 

DSP Varghese also sought the opinion of Dr Prasad, the head of the 
Department of Ballistics at the central forensic department in Delhi. 
Contradicting Poty’s opinion regarding the firing range, he said that two 
shots were fired from 40 cm away and the third from a metre away. He 
testified that in his experience, he had not seen bullets fired from different 
distances in the case of a suicide. He also said that when a bullet is fired, 
the gun jerks, and so the bullet would never travel downwards. Hence, it 
could not have been a suicide. 

I feel that expert opinion shouldn’t be merely based on the tracks of the 
bullets in the body. I don’t think that his opinion has a scientific basis. 
When Soman was fired at, the gun would have jerked. In that case, the 
bullet must enter the body in the upward direction. But the tracks of the 
bullets that caused the first and third wounds on the left side of Soman’s 
chest were directed downwards and backwards. The direction of the bullets 


depend on many factors—the position of the body of the victim, the 
direction in which the revolver is pointed, the angle at which it is pointed 
and the ricochet or deflection. The entry and exit wounds most often will be 
in a straight line. An imaginary line drawn from the entry wound can 
determine the direction the gun faced when it was fired. But to form 
opinions based only on this is not correct. It is true that the revolver jerks 
when fired, so those who know how to shoot will hold the gun with one 
hand and place their other hand over the gun to prevent the jerk. 

According to the report filed by the crime branch, the witnesses testified 
that this was the way Soman had held the gun. Though these witnesses 
became the accused in the CBI report, their testimonies are validated 
scientifically. Another witness who testified before the crime branch 
contradicted his testimony completely when he testified before the 
magistrate during the CBI inquiry. Eventually, the sessions court found the 
first three accused guilty of murder and conspiracy and sentenced them to 
life imprisonment. The rest were acquitted. 

Justices Rajasekharan and Sukumaran, who heard the appeal of the 
accused in the division bench of the high court, could not arrive at a 
consensus. While Justice Rajasekharan wanted to acquit all the accused, 
Justice Sukumaran wanted to sentence the first accused to capital 
punishment and the six others to life imprisonment. So the case was moved 
to a full bench under Justice K.T. Thomas. The other judges were Justice 
Tulasidharan and Justice Shamsuddin. 

It is possible to find the gun in the hand of a person who shoots himself. 
Water plants may be found in the hands of one who dies due to drowning. 
This happens due to a phenomenon known as a ‘cadaveric spasm’, which is 
caused by muscular stiffening that occurs at the moment of death. But the 
weapon need not be found in the victim’s hands in all suicide cases. In my 
forty years of experience I’ve seen a cadaveric spasm only once or twice. 

The full bench did not accept the argument that Soman did not commit 
suicide as there was no cadaveric spasm. Bernard Knight, the famous 
forensic expert, states in his book that a cadaveric spasm is so rare that 
many forensic experts may not see it even once in their lifetime. What the 


court most seriously analysed was the presence or absence of fire effects 
around the holes in the shirt caused by the bullets. As the bees of Solomon 
flew around this, it became easy for the judges to make sure that justice was 
ensured. 

Let me conclude this long chapter by quoting some relevant sections of 
the judgment. The court stated that it could not turn a blind eye to the report 
that doctors like Dr Jayapalan and other experts had given, regarding the 
presence of fire effects, just because the ballistics experts hadn’t seen it. 
The court did not believe that the doctors hadn’t examined the shirt 
carefully, and stated: 


We cannot shut our eyes to those sturdy materials which 
consistently proclaim that all the three holes were surrounded 
with black spots (indicating peppering or tattooing). Nor can we 
assume that PW 13- Dr. Ramankutty and Dr. Jayapalan would not 
have carefully examined the shirt. 


The court continued: 


A reasonable doubt that arises that there could have been firing 
residue on the texture around all the three holes on M.O. 1 shirt. 
Any conclusion about the range of shots based on the absence of 
firing residue around any one of the holes, therefore, cannot 
safely be acted upon in this case. 


The court noted seriously that the ballistics expert had not preserved the 
photographic paper that had been used to conduct Walker’s test. It did not 
accept Poty’s excuse that he did not preserve photographs as they faded 
with time. The bench observed that the ballistics expert in Tamil Nadu had 
preserved the photographic paper that had been used to conduct Walker’s 
test and it had not faded even after eight years. 

All the experts said that a person who commits suicide couldn’t fire at 
himself more than once. The thirteenth volume of Taylor’s famous book 


Principles and Practices of Medical Jurisprudence, has a description of 
how a policeman shot himself five times in his own flat.!° 

Spitz and Fisher’s Medicolegal Investigation of Death tells us about a 
seventy-two-year-old man who committed suicide by firing at himself 
thrice using a 0.25 calibre pistol.'© All the three bullets pierced his heart. 
Professors Tedeschi and Eckert describe many suicides where victims shot 
themselves more than once. They state that even when the first wound is 
fatal, it must be taken seriously that chances of firing again can’t be ruled 
out. The bench quoted from and based their judgment on these texts. 

The court also stated that assumptions about the direction of the bullet 
after it entered the body need not be correct. Due to various factors, the 
bullet can change its direction. The metal whistle found in the pocket next 
to the entry wound was dented. It can be assumed that the bullet dented the 
whistle. The button on the pocket near the third entry wound was found 
shattered, as the bullet may have struck the button. The victim’s sixth rib 
was broken due to the impact of the bullet that made the first wound. Due to 
these reasons, we cannot ignore the fact that the direction of the bullet may 
have changed. 

The court quoted extensively from books to validate the evidence. It also 
took seriously the testimony of certain witnesses who had said that Soman 
was under great mental stress before he died. 

This judgment provides a lesson on why one should not base one’s 
judgment purely on scientific evidence while making a crucial decision. 
The full bench under Justice K.T. Thomas acquitted the first, second and 
third accused. The seven policemen were saved from a nightmare that 
lasted eight years. Solomon’s bees! May you always lead judges to make 
the right decisions. 


Postscript 1: Soman’s wife, Alice, moved the Supreme Court against the 
decision of the high court. This is the paraphrased version of what the 
Supreme Court said.” 


There being no evidence whatsoever and no_ incriminating 
circumstance which would outweigh everything else, there seems 
no escape but to uphold the judgment and order of the High Court 
under appeal. We cannot go by the sole circumstance that these 
seven persons on duty at the police station, when the incident 
took place, must be held accountable for the death of the 
deceased. That would be too dangerous a theory to accept, as 
blatantly as it was sought to be put. When there is no evidence to 
connect the accused with the crime the question whether the 
deceased met a homicidal or suicidal death becomes academic. 
We rule that question out of consideration. For the foregoing 
reasons, the appeals and special leave petitions are dismissed. 


Postscript 2: When the high court pronounced the judgment, I was in 
Ernakulam. The Chacko murder case (this is discussed in another chapter) 
had been taken up by the Cochin CBI unit in Palarivattom from the crime 
branch. I went to Cochin to inspect the spot of the crime and to discuss the 
matter with the investigating officers. Sri V. Thiagarajan (an IPS officer of 
the Orissa (now known as Odisha) cadre, now Additional DGP [ADGP] in 
Bhubaneswar) was the unit head. A very intelligent and committed officer, 
he solved several murder cases during his tenure in Kerala. I played quite 
an important role in many of these investigations. I have written about these 
stories in other chapters. 

After visiting the spot, I was having lunch with Thiagarajan and DIG 
Ramani when a CBI inspector told Thiagarajan that the high court verdict 
on the ‘Panoor Soman case’ had acquitted all the accused. Thiagarajan and 
Ramani were very disappointed. Thiagarajan asked me, ‘Doctor, what do 
you think?’ 

‘I’m happy justice has prevailed.’ 

I always believe in speaking the truth, even when it is unpleasant. They 
were taken aback 

“Why do you think so?’ Thiagarajan’s voice conveyed his displeasure. 

‘Soman committed suicide.’ 


Neither of them liked my answer. 

‘What is the basis for your assumption?’ Thiagarajan was not prepared 
to let it go unchallenged. ‘Do you think that the CBI cooked up a case?’ 

‘It will take an entire day to discuss this case, so we will speak about it 
some other time.’ I did not want to continue the conversation as I felt that 
the police officers would never accept my arguments. Thiagarajan and 
Ramani did not speak to me after this. I went back to Trivandrum. 

A month later, Thiagarajan rang me. He asked me whether I could give a 
lecture to CBI inspectors. As I love teaching, I agreed. I spoke about the 
investigation into unnatural deaths to twenty-eight CBI inspectors for three 
hours at CBI’s Cochin office. After the class, Thiagarajan invited me to his 
office. He apologized for his behaviour towards me when we had last met. I 
told him that I hadn’t taken it seriously. Then he spoke to me for quite some 
time. I’m sharing the details here with his permission. 

‘Even after you left, doctor,’ he said, ‘your words were resounding in 
my ears. What might be the reason for you to feel that Soman had 
committed suicide? I know you well enough to realize that you will never 
say anything without factual basis. When the Soman case was under 
investigation, someone else was heading the CBI unit here. I have only 
heard about the case. After reading the case diary closely, I had many 
doubts; so I conducted a private enquiry. I was shocked to find how truth 
had been distorted. I apologize to you once again.’ 

I shook his hand. ‘I am so glad that you realized this. I want to tell you 
something that will shock you; the truth was distorted in another case too 
that was investigated by your office.’ 

Without allowing me to continue he said, ‘Polakulath Peethamabaran 
case, right? I knew it and so I investigated it once more. It is a replica of the 
Soman Case.’ 

His investigation to find the truth won him a lot of enemies and he had 
to suffer for it. Several brickbats were hurled at him. He went back to his 
home state and rendered exemplary service, never bothering about how it 
could affect him personally. One can only feel sorrow as history repeats 
itself. 
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Public Outcries 


ransfers are an inevitable part of government service. Four years after 

being transferred from Kottayam to Trivandrum, I was promoted as 
associate professor. Luckily, there was no transfer. So I was able to work in 
Trivandrum for six more years. In the meantime, my father became 
bedridden as he was suffering from brain disease. The author of thirty-odd 
books in Sanskrit and Malayalam, he wrote two more books during that 
period; analyses of Aranmula Narayana Pillai Vaidyan’s Paramabhattara 
Sharakam on Chattambi Swamy, and his Atmopadesakam that was based on 
Sree Narayan Guru. He died a year later. But before dying he handed over 
our ancestral property in Aivarkala—a house in a two-acre plot that he had 
inherited—to the government to construct an Ayurveda hospital. I bow 
before the memory of my father, who instilled in me the values of honesty, 
fearlessness and sympathy. 

When my teacher Professor Guharaj opted for voluntary retirement, I 
was promoted to his post. But as Professor Sivasankara Pillai requested a 
transfer to Kozhikode I was transferred to Alappuzha. So on, 1 July 1981, I 
joined Alappuzha Medical College as a professor and police surgeon. 

Alappuzha Medical College, established by Thirumala Devaswom Trust 
in 1963, was the first private medical college in Kerala. It was later taken 
over by the government. Though the infrastructure was poor, dedicated 
teachers and brilliant students ensured academic excellence. When I joined, 
Dr K. Samu Iyer was the principal. A kind man of high principles, he 


allotted quarters for me to stay in. A native of Nagercoil, he died after his 
retirement. 

The medical college is situated 10 km away from the town, towards the 
east in Vandanam. The work on the buildings hadn’t been completed yet. 
The medical college hospital functioned in the old building of the taluk 
hospital. As the mortuary was also here, one had to travel 10 km from 
Vandanam each time there was a post-mortem. Moreover, the police 
surgeon had no official vehicle. Alappuzha SP, Sri K. Sukumaran Nair (he 
retired as DGP), found a solution to this problem. He ordered that a vehicle 
be sent for the police surgeon from the ARC each time there was a post- 
mortem to be done. Later, a permanent vehicle was allotted for the police 
headquarters. 


Post-Mortem at Night 


Sri Sukumaran Nair was a man of few words and a model police officer. We 
were around the same age and our friendship still continues. One day, a riot 
broke out during the Milad-e-Sharif celebrations. When the police fired in a 
bid to disperse the mob, one man was killed and another fatally injured. I 
did the post-mortem the very next day. That evening, the injured person 
also died. The situation in Alappuzha became extremely volatile. The SP 
asked me to do the second post-mortem immediately, as a delay would 
cause a fresh outbreak of violence. Though there is no law regarding the 
time an autopsy should be conducted, they are usually never conducted 
after 5 p.m. The inquest too is only done during daytime. But if the situation 
demands it, an inquest can be done at night too. I personally feel that if the 
necessary infrastructure and good lighting are available, a post-mortem can 
be done at night. Night post-mortems are regularly done at Manipal 
Medical College. 

I told Sukumaran Nair that if government orders were issued, I would do 
the post-mortem at night. Within minutes, he got me orders from the 
collector. When I reached the mortuary, the SP was present with a large 


team. Immediately after the post-mortem, the funeral was conducted with 
the help of the police force. Everything ended peacefully. The next day, 
Thamarakshan, the Revolutionary Socialist Party (RSP) leader angrily 
asked me why I had done the post-mortem at night. He calmed down when 
I explained the situation. 


A Fourteen- Year-Old Hangs Himself 


While I was working in Alappuzha, I was also supposed to conduct post- 
mortems in Ernakulam if deaths under suspicious circumstances were 
reported. I’ve never refused to conduct post-mortems even when I had to 
travel long distances. I will talk about some of my experiences in 
Alappuzha in the ensuing chapters. 

A fourteen-year-old boy, an inmate of an orphanage in Kayamkulam, 
was found hanging from the branch of a very tall tree. A vicar was in charge 
of the orphanage. People around the place accused the vicar of many 
misdoings. The head constable, who had come to inspect the body, made an 
announcement: “This boy was hanged after being murdered, no doubt.’ 

After the inquest the government doctor performed the post-mortem, but 
could find evidence only of suicide, not murder. But the people were not 
ready to believe this; after all, the experienced head constable had 
pronounced that it was a murder. An action council was formed and, due to 
its efforts, the case was handed over to the crime branch. The body was 
exhumed and I did the post-mortem, but could not find any evidence of 
murder. After this, I went along with the investigating officers to examine 
the spot where the boy was found hanging. 

The action council was of the opinion that such a young boy would not 
be able to hang himself from such a tall tree. I reconstructed the scene with 
the help of another fourteen-year-old boy. He easily climbed the tree and 
tied a knot around the branch. The reconstruction of course couldn’t go 
beyond this, and the action council was satisfied. 


A Strange Suicide 


At times, there is some substance in the accusations made by the public 
regarding investigations into suspicious deaths. These accusations must be 
closely scrutinized. I feel that the officers must speak to the people and 
clear their doubts. I will tell you about an incident where an investigation 
was conducted in the presence of the public. 

The dead body of an unmarried middle-aged woman was found in a well 
in a village near Alappuzha. There were two spots near the well that were 
soaked in blood. A bloodstained towel and a pair of slippers were also 
found nearby. There were no signs of a robbery when her house was 
checked. By the time I arrived on the scene, a huge crowd had gathered. 
The police dog was at the spot. It seemed as if a brutal murder had been 
committed. The uncovered well had very little water. The water, stained by 
blood, was red in colour. 

Two young men brought the body out of the well. A sharp, kitchen knife 
was found in the well. After the body was laid on a tarpaulin, I examined it. 
There were two wounds on either side of her neck. A sharp weapon had 
been used. There were two or three small wounds tailing off from where the 
two wounds on the neck ended. People resort to different ways of 
committing suicide, and some of them are strange and horrifying. One such 
way is cutting one’s own neck. It is seen that most often women resort to 
this method. The wounds caused when a person cuts her/his own neck to 
commit suicide are peculiar in nature and can be easily identified. 

The first wound is not likely to be deep. The pain and flow of blood will 
make the victim hesitate after the first wound is inflicted on oneself. But the 
victim will somehow gather the courage and wound themselves a second 
time. The second wound will not be in the same direction as the first. Death 
will occur only after four to five wounds are made on the body. In this case, 
all the wounds on the neck will appear as one single, large wound. There 
will be bruises at the end of this wound. Such wounds are called ‘hesitation 
wounds’ and are a clear indication of suicide. 


I understood that the woman had wounded herself on her neck. She must 
have jumped into the well to hasten death. A suicide note was discovered 
under her pillow. The inspector read out the letter to the panchayat members 
and the people. Tears welled up in their eyes as they listened to the despair 
of a lonely woman who felt that she had no reason to live. So the police was 
able to solve a case that seemed like a murder at first. 


The Suicide Weapon 


I remember a similar scene. An old woman was found dead with wounds on 
her neck. She was living in the quarters allotted to her son, who worked in 
an aluminium factory in Eloor, near Aluva. The body was found in the 
bathroom. When I received the request to visit the spot and conduct the 
post-mortem, I gave instructions that the body should not be moved. The 
preliminary examination of the body will yield several pieces of vital 
information like the time of death. It is also useful to collect important 
clues. 

Though the body was found in the bathroom, it was fully clothed. No 
omaments were missing. Her thin gold chain was found hanging on a nail 
near the washbasin in the bathroom. There were no signs of a burglary. The 
daughter-in-law said that her husband was at work, she had gone to the 
market and the children to school; the old lady was alone at home. When 
she returned, she found the old lady dead. When the investigation officer 
learnt from the neighbours that the mother-in-law and daughter-in-law were 
constantly fighting, he was sure that the old lady had been murdered by the 
daughter-in-law. 

After preliminary examinations, the body was moved to the backyard for 
the post-mortem. I cleaned the blood and examined the wounds. I saw two 
to three hesitation wounds on either side of the main wound. The jugular 
vein had been cut. If this vein is cut, air will enter the right lower chamber 
of the heart. The foam mixed with blood will block the air supply to the 


lungs. This is known as an air embolism.!® 


It was certain that the old woman had wounded herself and committed 
suicide. But the knife she used to kill herself was nowhere to be seen. I 
explained the situation to the DSP, who spoke to the daughter-in-law and 
told her of the repercussions of hiding information. The daughter-in-law 
had cleaned the kitchen knife and hidden it. We had to hide our laughter. 
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Death on a Honeymoon 


still remember quite vividly that I was about eight or ten when I first saw 

a death by hanging. I heard cries from a neighbouring house and went 
there without letting my mother know. Through the window, I saw a lady 
hanging from the ceiling. It was a horrifying sight, her eyes bulging and her 
tongue thrust outwards. I had nightmares for several days after that. I have 
also had to witness several such deaths during my career, and have never 
been able to remain stoic about them. 

It is commonly thought that the person who commits suicide by hanging 
experiences extreme pain and panic. When the knot around the neck 
tightens the blood vessels break, the air supply to the brain gets cut-off and 
the victim quickly falls unconscious. Then the lungs get blocked and the 
victim suffocates. Death occurs when the victim is unconscious. 

A man who once tried to commit suicide by hanging escaped death. He 
later told me about his near-death experience. Let us call him Sajeev. He 
had gone in for vasectomy after he had two children, but his wife became 
pregnant again. He couldn’t bear to think that his wife had cheated him and 
decided to commit suicide. He climbed a cashew-nut tree near his house, 
tied one end of a sari on the tree, another knot around his neck and jumped. 
Sajeev’s wife saw this as she was cutting grass to feed the cow. She rushed 
to him, climbed the tree and cut off the sari. (This was the second time she 
was cheating him, according to Sajeev). He was unconscious and was taken 
to hospital. After leaving the hospital he came to meet me. 


He was very upset that his wife had cheated him and also because his 
attempt at suicide had been foiled. The ligature mark caused by the knot 
around his neck was still visible. He said he saw two balls of fire as he 
jumped off the tree. He heard a booming sound. When he gained 
consciousness, he was in hospital. I comforted Sajeev. I told him that even 
after a vasectomy there are chances that he would still be capable of 
reproduction for some time. My counselling was effective and Sajeev went 
back relieved. I was happy that a family was saved. Sajeev’s wife delivered 
their baby at Sree Uthradom Thirunal Hospital in Trivandrum. And Sajeev 
never attempted suicide after that. 

I will tell you of another incident where friends and relatives thought 
that a suicide was in fact a murder. The police felt that it was a very 
complex situation. We were able to solve the case when logic, rational 
thinking and circumstantial evidence converged. 

The town circle inspector came home one day, as I was about to leave 
for the college. His face revealed that he was coming to me with a grave 
problem. A stranger had been found hanging in the cowshed of a house near 
the city. People had already started saying that he was murdered. No one 
knew who the man was. He must have died the previous night. The family 
that lived in the house found the body in the morning. I accompanied the 
inspector to the spot. 

I saw the corpse. The man was wearing only a shirt and underwear. His 
trousers had been torn into two; one end was tied on the rafter and the other 
end was knotted around his neck. The man’s eyes were bulging and he had 
bitten his tongue. Spittle was drooling down. These were signs of suicide. 
We can assume that the victim was alive when he hanged himself (ante- 
mortem suspension) and the body was in the same position before death. In 
his pocket was a bit of paper that had his address on it, as well as the test 
results for syphilis (a sexually transmitted disease: VDRL Test) from a 
private hospital in Varkala near Trivandrum, and a prescription for 
Calmpose tablets, which are used to curb anxiety. The results revealed that 
he did not suffer from the disease. 


Four Calmpose tablets were missing from the strip of ten in his pocket. 
He was wearing a new wedding ring on the ring finger of his right hand. 
The name ‘Seena’ was inscribed on it. The investigating officer called the 
inspector of Varkala police station to make enquiries. When it was found 
that the dead man’s name was Sathish and that he was a high-school teacher 
in aschool near Varkala, efforts were made to contact his relatives. 

After the inquest, the body was moved to the mortuary. I carefully 
examined it. There were no signs of any struggle. The internal organs too 
showed signs that it was a suicide. But why should he travel for nearly four 
hours from Varkala to Alappuzha? And that too, to come to a strange house 
to die? These two questions haunted me. 

When I came out after the post-mortem, the police officers told me 
something in private. There was a sex worker near the house where Sathish 
was found dead. There were rumours that Sathish had gone to her house 
and he had been killed there, and his body had been hanged from the rafters 
of the cowshed next door. The investigating officer was waiting anxiously 
for the post-mortem report. I told them that the rumour was baseless and the 
body did not show any signs of a struggle. 

Sathish’s relatives arrived and identified the body. He had gotten married 
just ten days ago. Two days prior to the incident, he had told his wife that he 
was going to Alappuzha for some official work. He had taken off his gold 
chain and given it to her. His relatives did not know that he had gone to a 
private hospital. 

Then I got some information that made me feel I had solved a complex 
puzzle—Sathish had worked in a school in Alappuzha before he was 
married. Thus, he might have known the sex worker when he was working 
there. But why did he visit this woman just ten days after he got married? 
Why did he commit suicide? Only the woman could answer these 
questions. We decided to call her to the police club. 

The police brought the lady to the police club the next evening. When 
we Started questioning her, she broke down. Sathish used to visit her when 
he was working in Alappuzha. The evening before his death, he had come 
to meet her for the first time since his wedding. But he had changed. He 


couldn’t have sex with her even though she tried to seduce him. He burst 
into tears, took out all the money he had and threw it at her before running 
out of her house. The next day, hearing that a young man had committed 
suicide next door, she too went to see the body. She was aghast to find that 
it was Sathish and left without saying a word. 

I had suspected this possibility when I saw the strip of Calmpose tablets 
in his pocket. Not only that, the bright new wedding ring also awakened my 
suspicions. Many young men suffer from honeymoon impotence. They are 
unable to feel sexually aroused. One reason is the anxiety they feel about 
the first night after marriage. Some men feel depressed due to honeymoon 
impotence. There are chances that some of them will commit suicide. 
Sathish was one among them. 

Sathish met a doctor in Varkala when he failed to be sexually aroused 
during his honeymoon. The doctor prescribed Calmpose to calm him down. 
But Calmpose relaxes the muscles and erection becomes impossible then. 
So the tablet would have worsened his condition. He would have thought 
about his sexual life before marriage. He had no problems when he was 
with the sex worker in Alappuzha. He decided to check whether his 
impotency was permanent, and when he failed to be aroused by the sex 
worker, he must have become desperate. He must have felt that this life was 
not worth living. 

We met his wife, an innocent young girl. Theirs was a love marriage. I 
asked her the crucial question. Sathish was unresponsive in bed. His wife 
had persuaded him to meet the doctor in Varkala. We met the doctor too. 
This sort of honeymoon impotence doesn’t require medication; rather it 
requires counselling. If only Sathish had consulted a psychiatrist. 
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The Killer Lover 


had the opportunity to work in collaboration with the Alappuzha SP, Sri 

Ramachandran, an IPS officer. His brother Sri Chandrabhanu (the chief 
secretary) had a son Kailas, who was my classmate. Kailas used to call him 
‘Uppappan’ (uncle) and Sri Ramachandran liked it when I too addressed 
him in a similar manner. We were family friends as well. After retirement, 
he settled down in Trivandrum and later passed away due to ill health. He 
was an honest and upright officer. 

Sri Ramachandran made it a point to inspect the crime scene in all 
important cases. Sri K.K. Bose, who was the DSP in Alappuzha, was also 
an efficient and sincere officer. Bose, who remained a bachelor till his 
retirement (then he got married), was the SP’s trusted colleague. The SP 
used to call meetings at the police club to discuss important cases, in which 
I too would participate. One day, he rang to tell me that a young lady’s body 
had been found in a school in Mavelikkara and it seemed like a murder. By 
the time I reached the spot with the SP, Haridas the DSP at Chengannur 
(who later retired as SP), and Mavelikkara Circle Inspector Devassia (now 
SP) had reached the spot with their teams. 

My friendship with Haridas began when I was working in Kottayam in 
1974 and we became family when my son Kannan married his daughter, Dr 
Roopa, in 2000. A calm and dignified person who retired as crime branch 
SP, he decided to settle down in Kollam. He writes about his experiences in 
magazines and books. I have never seen him lose his temper or speak 
harshly to anyone. 


A Fake Doctor is My Student 


Once, when I visited him in his office as I was passing through Chengannur, 
he was talking to a well-dressed, good-looking young man. He introduced 
him to me and said he was working at a private hospital in Chengannur. The 
young doctor had been called for questioning after a medical representative 
had complained that he was a fake doctor. He didn’t have the original 
copies of his MBBS degree certificate and medical council registration. 
Haridas showed me the copies of the doctor’s certificates. His degree and 
transfer certificate (TC) were from Kerala University. He also had a copy of 
the medical college registration. The papers seemed all right. 

He said he had studied in Trivandrum Medical College. He would have 
been a student there while I was an assistant professor. In that case, I must 
have taught him forensic medicine, but he did not recognize me. When I 
asked him if he knew Dr Umadathan (my name), he said that the doctor had 
taught him. But he did not recognize me, which left me wondering if 
someone was impersonating me. I asked him about the subjects he had to 
learn in his first year and he replied: medicine, surgery and gynaecology— 
all of which were subjects taught in the final year. 

Pointing to me, Haridas asked him, ‘Do you know him?’ 

He replied that he didn’t and then Haridas told him that I was Dr 
Umadathan. The young man realized that the cat was now out of the bag. 
He belonged to Trivandrum and had not studied beyond the pre-degree 
course. He had copied the certificates of a doctor friend and joined a 
hospital in Chengannur. One day, a medical representative, who was his 
neighbour, had come to the hospital. He was the man who had complained 
against him. In fact, the fake doctor had married an ayurvedic doctor by 
pretending that he was an MBBS; so he had cheated her too. 

There are fake doctors who are more cunning than him; even people 
who have only studied up to the fourth standard have pretended to be 
doctors. An operation attendant in an army medical hospital was later found 
working as a gynaecologist at a famous hospital in Thiruvalla. He used to 


do caesarian sections quite efficiently. But when Haridas caught him, the 
women on whom he had performed C-sections refused to testify against 
him because they were embarrassed. 


Murder in the Schoolroom 


Coming back to the case mentioned by Sri Ramachandran—the dead body 
of a young woman in her early twenties had been found in the classroom of 
a primary school near Mavelikkara. The school did not have a compound 
wall. She was clad in a cheap sari and blouse. Her sari had been pulled up 
and her private parts were visible. Her pubic hair contained semen, which 
was an indication that she had sexual intercourse just before her death. 
There were nail marks on her neck and face. 

A preliminary examination revealed that she had been strangled to 
death. But the most crucial evidence was the hair that she held in her left 
hand. This was caused by cadaveric spasm that can occur just before death. 
She must have clutched the murderer’s hair while she was in the throes of 
death. This was a vital link to the killer (in a similar case, the victim had a 
part of the killer’s pocket in her hand). I took clippings of the dead woman’s 
nails. The killer’s skin cells would be present beneath her nails as a struggle 
had taken place before her death. 

After the inquest, I converted a shed by the school into a mortuary to 
conduct the post-mortem. I discovered that she had been strangled to death. 
She was four months pregnant. She must have tried to scream when she was 
being strangled and the nail marks would have been caused when the killer 
tried to close her mouth. There were no signs of rape. I took a vaginal swab 
and collected samples of her pubic hair. I could only ascertain the semen 
group that matched the blood group of the person; DNA tests weren’t done 
in India in those days. 

I will briefly explain the process of DNA tests for the reader. The human 
body has millions of cells. Each cell has a nucleus and _ forty-six 
chromosomes. This is made up of DNA, or deoxyribonucleic acid. The 


DNA molecule consists of two strands that wind around one another. It 
contains nucleoids like adenine, cytosine, guanine, and thymine, a sugar 
called deoxyribose and phosphate. Each cell has millions of DNA particles. 
Each person has a different pattern of DNA. Just like no two people have 
the same fingerprints, each person’s DNA is also unique. 

The killer’s DNA can be ascertained from the semen found in the 
woman’s vagina. If it matches the DNA taken from his blood sample, then 
no other evidence is needed to prove his crime. A person’s DNA can be 
ascertained from their hair, teeth, spittle, bone marrow and skin. This epic 
discovery from a century ago has revolutionized crime detection. It can be 
used to ascertain paternity can be used and in comparative tests. Now many 
labs in India conduct these tests. 

Coming back to the murder in the school, no one recognized the body; 
therefore photographs were taken and identifying marks recorded. While 
these procedures were underway, the Mavelikkara SP, Johnny Mathew, 
found a woman’s handbag in the bushes. We understood that it was her bag, 
as her passport-sized photo was found inside it. Also inside the bag were a 
sari and blouse, a couple of bus tickets, two cinema tickets from a theatre in 
Mavelikkara and a few coins. We were relieved to get the photograph, as 
the address of the studio where it was taken was clearly visible on the back. 

To get information about the killer first one must identify the victim. If 
the body is unidentified, investigations will be disrupted. In countries like 
the US, the DNA typing of all citizens is compulsory, but this practice is not 
followed in India. Alappuzha SP Sri Ramachandran had a habit of holding 
brain-storming sessions with his colleagues. All suggestions that were put 
forward would be discussed thoroughly. By the end of the discussion, the 
strategy would be in place. Now Sri Ramachandran immediately sent 
Johnny Mathew to the town in the hills. I assumed that the killer belonged 
to Mavelikkara. The young lady who lived in the hills might have been his 
girlfriend. But I did not know why he had brought his pregnant girlfriend to 
Mavelikkara to kill her. 

Johnny Mathew easily located the studio. The owner immediately 
recognized the photograph. It was Avaran’s daughter Suzy. The girl, who 


had secured Secondary School Leaving Certificate (passed tenth standard), 
was the daughter of a plantation labourer, and she lived with her parents and 
siblings in the quarters allotted to labourers. Her mother, shocked to see the 
SI, told him that Suzy had gone to visit her aunt in Changanassery. The SI 
evaded the mother’s questions and left the place. He now had a sense of 
who the killer could be. 

He asked the labourers whether anyone from Mavelikkara was working 
there. They told him that a labourer named Surendran was from 
Mavelikkara; he had gone home and had returned the previous day. When 
SI Johnny knocked at his door, Surendran himself opened the door. He had 
four lines on his left cheek as if someone had scratched him. Seeing the 
police inspector, Surendran realized that he was caught. He fell at Johnny’s 
feet and told him what had happened. 

Surendran and Suzy had fallen in love. When Suzy became pregnant, 
Surendran forced her to opt for an abortion, but she refused. Then 
Surendran told her that they would live together in Mavelikkara after 
registering their marriage. She told her family that she was going to visit 
her aunt in Changanassery. They reached Mavelikkara by bus, ate at a 
restaurant and later watched the second show in a theatre. Surendran told 
her that they would spend the night in a school and go to his house in the 
moming. They had sexual intercourse in the classroom of the primary 
school. As Suzy lay back, tired, he strangled her using her sari. She 
scratched his face and pulled his hair. After a while, she stopped struggling 
and Surendran realized that she was dead. He went to the bus stand and 
spent the night there, and caught the first bus back to his workplace. 

Why did Suzy hide her bag in the bushes? Why did she have her 
photograph in her bag? Did she suspect that Surendran would murder her? 
Maybe her intuition was warning her or maybe it was just accidental. It 
would have been difficult to recognize Suzy without that photograph. 

Everyone congratulated Johnny Mathew when he arrived with the 
culprit the next morning. Surendran was brought to the forensic medicine 
laboratory the next day. I examined the bruises on his body. It was clear that 
they were nail marks. I collected samples of his hair and sent it to the 


forensic lab for comparison with the hair found in Suzy’s hand. I took a 
blood sample and also conducted a test to find out whether Surendran had 
recently indulged in sexual intercourse. I took a swab from the edge of his 
penis and examined the cells; I found the presence of the cells of a vagina. 
We had all evidence necessary to link him to the murder. 

Johnny Mathew, who arrested the culprit in just a day, was given a 
reward and a good service entry. I believe that the court acquitted Surendran 
eventually, giving him the benefit of doubt even though there was enough 
scientific evidence. 


20 
The Caretaker’s Death 


middle-aged man working as a caretaker in a rich Christian household 
Ain Thiruvalla went missing. Two days later, his body was found in a 
sugarcane plantation. The man was working at a very important police 
official’s wife’s house. So the rumours about the death intensified. 
Suspicions arose due to certain peculiarities found in the dead body. The 
skin of the corpse was reddish-black colour. There were boils on his skin, as 
if it had been burnt. His eyes were bulging and his tongue was hanging out. 
Blood-stained fluid was flowing out of his nose and mouth. People said that 
he had been strangled to death and disfigured by acid so that no one would 
recognize the body. 

After death, many changes happen to the human body. Rigor mortis is 
one change after death caused by the stiffening of muscles due to chemical 
changes. The muscles of the face and neck first become stiff. This happens 
within two hours of death. After this, the mouth can’t be opened nor the 
neck moved. It is thus quite unnecessary to tie a cloth binding the lower jaw 
of the corpse. Within four hours, rigor mortis sets in the hands, and in six 
hours, the legs become stiff. This lasts for eighteen to twenty-four hours. 
The humidity in the atmosphere also affects rigor mortis. 

A body completely affected by rigor mortis will be as stiff as a plank of 
wood. Then signs of decomposition will begin. That is why funerals are 
held within twenty-four hours of death. To prevent decomposition, the body 
must either be kept at a temperature of 4-degrees Celsius or it must be 
embalmed. 


The cells of the body begin decomposing the moment death occurs. This 
happens due to the presence of enzymes in the cells and microorganisms in 
the intestines. Moisture and humidity increase the speed of decomposition. 
Microorganisms in the intestines increase in number and cause 
malodourous gases to fill the body, and there, the body bloats. Due to this 
pressure, the eyes of the corpse bulge, the tongue juts out and boils erupt on 
the skin. If it is a male, the penis and testicles enlarge. If it is a pregnant 
woman who has died, the baby is pushed out. However good looking a 
person might be, the body becomes unrecognizably distorted in a couple of 
days. 

A body left in the open, exposed to sunlight and wind, decomposes 
quickly. Ants swarm the dead bodies. To look at, the ant bites appear as 
though someone had attacked the victim. Flies lay eggs and maggots eat the 
body. Birds, animals and rats attack the corpse. Within a month, only the 
bones will be left. But if a body is buried, it takes months for the flesh to 
decompose. Bodies buried in deserts dry up and remain intact for years. 

Now let us go back to the ‘murdered’ caretaker. The police arrived as 
soon as they received information. The experienced inspector took 
photographs of the body and the spot. A request was given to an expert 
doctor in the taluk hospital to conduct the post-mortem. The doctor arrived 
at the spot and examined the body, but before that he listened carefully to 
what the people gathered around had to say. The post-mortem report was 
delayed and he had cited the cause of death as ‘ligature strangulation’, 
which meant that he had been strangled to death. 

Sri G. Krishnamurthy (who, after retirement, was involved in social 
service till he passed away), was the Alappuzha DSP and took charge of the 
investigation. The caretaker used to live in an old house next to the one 
where he worked. 

Krishnamurthy camped in Thiruvalla to conduct the investigations. Sri 
Parameswaran Nair, the assistant director of the biology department of the 
forensic science lab, inspected the caretaker’s house. He said that someone 
had tried to wash away bloodstains from the floor in the hall. A chemical 
called Benzidine reagent is used to check whether there are bloodstains. If 


this chemical is applied on surfaces that have bloodstains, the colour will 
change to blue. This is just a preliminary screening test. If phlegm or 
vegetables are mixed with Benzidine reagent, the colour turns to blue as 
well, and this is a false positive reaction. Therefore, it is important to 
conduct confirmatory tests to make sure that human blood is present. 

The moment blood was found in the dead man’s house, fresh rumours 
cropped up. Suspicions grew that he had been murdered, after which his 
body had been dumped in the sugarcane plantation. Though investigations 
were conducted, there were no clues as to who had murdered him. Finally 
the case was handed over to the crime branch and Kollam crime branch SP, 
Sri Bal, took over the investigation. After preliminary inquiries, he came to 
meet me. My friendship with him continues till date. He now lives in 
Alappuzha after retirement. A brilliant investigator, he maintains warm 
relations with his friends. He gave me the post-mortem report and the 
colour photographs. 

The report mentioned that there was a red mark around the neck of the 
corpse and blood had congealed beneath it. It was clearly stated that 
strangulation had caused the death. But I was doubtful about this finding 
when I saw the photographs. There were colour changes on the face, neck 
and other parts of the body. Though it is not proper to form a conclusion by 
merely looking at the photographs, I couldn’t find any ligature mark on the 
body. It was quite unlikely to find such marks on a corpse that was two days 
old. Changes may be detected in the internal organs. Bal agreed with me 
when I told him about my assumptions. He too could not find any evidence 
of murder. 

I accompanied Bal to the spot. Both of us agreed that it was highly 
unlikely that the caretaker’s body would be taken to the sugarcane 
planation, which was a kilometre away from the house where he was 
supposed to have been murdered. Vehicles could not ply the route from his 
house to the plantation; moreover many people frequented this road. We 
also found where the blood on the floor had come from. A cat had been 
found dead a month ago and its body was removed from the place, after 
which the room was washed clean. 


In the meantime, Bal found that the caretaker had bought Ecluks, a 
pesticide, from a shop in Podiyadi the day before he died. The carbon copy 
of the bill showed clearly that the caretaker had bought this toxic substance. 
The shopkeeper found nothing unusual in this, as the caretaker often bought 
pesticide to spray on his plants. But Bal couldn’t find the bottle in the 
caretaker’s house. 

I was with Bal when he was examining the house. I casually glanced 
through a notebook on the table. It contained details of money spent and 
had a note in it. ‘The money left in the bank must be given to my son...’ 
And on the next page were the words, ‘15 cents of land must be given to my 
daughter’. 

I showed the pages to Bal. He said, ‘It seems as if Solomon’s bees are 
flying towards you.’ I still don’t know what prompted me to read the 
notebook. Two days later, the caretaker’s body was exhumed. As the first 
post-mortem had been done by an expert, the medico-legal institute 
director, Dr Sivashankara Pillai, was asked to do the second post-mortem. 
Though buried a month ago, the corpse hadn’t decomposed. 

We were shocked to find that the internal organs hadn’t been examined 
earlier. All the organs were intact. When the abdomen was cut open, we 
found that it was filled with stinking green fluid. The presence of Ecluks 
was proven beyond doubt. It is dangerous for a doctor conducting the post- 
mortem to listen to rumours. Each post-mortem must be an endeavour to 
find the truth. One must think independently and scientifically analyse the 
results to form an opinion that is factual. 


21 
The Psychiatrist Who Committed Suicide 


he late Sri Krishnan Nair was an active presence in police circles. The 

DGP was a distinguished police officer, an eloquent speaker and a 
famous writer. He showered me with brotherly affection and took my 
opinion on many cases. A postgraduate in English literature, he was 
involved in literary activities before he passed away in 1999 in Kollam. 
When I was the forensic medicine professor and police surgeon in 
Alappuzha, he was the DIG in Ernakulam. A young doctor had died under 
suspicious circumstances in Aluva. He requested me to examine the spot 
and do the post-mortem, and so I reached Aluva. Finding the DIG himself 
present there, I felt that it was an important case. He apprised me of the 
situation. 

Dr Koshy, the man who had died, was a psychiatrist. After completing 
his postgraduation in Ireland, he was working in a private hospital in Aluva. 
His wife and children had gone to visit her parents, and when they returned, 
they found the front door locked. The wife opened the lock with her key. 
She found the doctor dead in the bedroom. It was alleged that he had 
been murdered. 

When I entered the room, the body had begun to decompose and a foul 
odour hung about the place. Those who do not know forensic medicine will 
suspect foul play when they see the differences in the body—the eruptions 
on the skin, the protruding tongue and bulging eyes, and the change in 
colour of the skin. This is a normal process that I have described in a 
previous chapter. I found a bottle of beer and a crystal glass on a table near 


the cot. Some beer was left in the glass. I could see some white powder in it 
as well. He must have mixed something in the drink, but as the fingerprint 
expert hadn’t dusted for prints yet I didn’t touch the glass. 

It is an integral part of crime detection to preserve the crime spot 
untouched. No one must be allowed to touch or move anything. French 
criminologist Edmond Locard once said that in the physical world, 
whenever perpetrators enter or leave a crime scene they leave something 
behind and take something with them. Careful analyses of fingerprints, 
footprints, hair and blood can all connect the criminal to the crime. For this 
reason, the spot where the crime has occurred must be carefully guarded so 
as nothing is lost or added. This rule is applicable to the investigating 
officers as well. 

There was a table and a chair in the doctor’s bedroom, and a lot of 
medical books. A book on pharmacology lay open on a page that described 
a sleeping tablet. I saw nearly fifty empty foils of the same tablet in the 
wastepaper basket near the cot. 

After the inquest, the body was moved to the mortuary in Aluva 
Government Hospital. When I examined the body, I could not find any 
traces of violence. The abdomen contained traces of white powder, similar 
to what I had seen in the glass. The internal organs showed signs of poison 
having entered the body. The abdomen and internal organs were sent for 
chemical analysis. The results showed that the chemical present in the tablet 
was also there in the body. I went to the guest house in Aluva after the post- 
mortem. The DIG was waiting anxiously for me. He told me about what 
had led Dr Koshy to his death. 

After completing his MBBS from a college in Kerala, he had started 
working in a hospital. He wanted to go abroad to specialize in psychiatry 
and went to Ireland for this. There he met a beautiful Irish girl and married 
her, but then his studies suffered. He could not clear the fellowship exams 
despite several attempts. It took him four years to get just a diploma in 
psychiatry, after which he left Ireland without telling his wife. He started 
working as a psychiatrist in Aluva and married a rich girl. They had a child. 


He had been living with his family, having forgotten his life abroad, 
when his Irish wife came to Aluva. She was furious to find her husband 
living with his new family and raised a furore. Koshy told everyone that she 
was just a friend, but she showed them their marriage certificate and 
photographs. Koshy’s relatives eventually persuaded the lady to go back to 
Ireland, as his second marriage was now in trouble. His Indian wife took 
their child and went back to her parents. Though she returned after a few 
days, their relationship had soured. 

The Irish wife, however, returned. She had decided to seek legal help. 
She met DIG Krishnan Nair and filed a complaint. Koshy’s Indian wife left 
him once more. He must have thought that suicide was the only way out. 
Sri Krishnan Nair has written about this incident in his book. After Koshy’s 
death, the Irish lady again went to the DIG and accused Koshy’s in-laws of 
murdering him. The DIG showed her the post-mortem report and the results 
of the chemical tests. She returned to Ireland, filled with sorrow. 

I feel sad each time I see a dead body, but my sorrow intensifies if it is 
someone I know. In such cases, I excuse myself from doing the post- 
mortem. Once I had to carry out the post-mortem of one of my professors. 
He had taught me forensic odontology. He was the person who established 
the forensic odontology department in Trivandrum Dental College. He fell 
unconscious at Trivandrum railway station after returning from a long 
journey, and was pronounced dead at the hospital he was rushed to. 

As it was a sudden death due to unknown reasons, a post-mortem had to 
be done. It was a holiday and I was on duty. I started examining the body 
with great reluctance. Having started the post-mortem with the notion that 
he had died of a heart attack, I was shocked to find a foul-smelling pesticide 
in the abdomen. A bottle of pesticide and a steel glass with traces of the 
same substance were found in his bag. Why he chose to commit suicide is a 
mystery that still haunts me. 

I will end this chapter by sharing the memory of a dear friend, whose 
untimely death filled me with sorrow. I was working as assistant professor 
in Trivandrum Medical College and Dr Venugopal was an assistant 
professor in another department. He had completed his graduation and post- 


graduation in Kozhikode. I first met him at a meeting held by a teachers’ 
organization. The first thing that struck me was the sorrow writ large on his 
face. I asked him if something was wrong, but he didn’t tell me anything. 
Though an introvert, he was known to be a good teacher. 

Once, Venu asked me if one would die quickly by consuming potassium 
cyanide and I explained the impact of this toxic substance in detail. He 
looked at me in disbelief when I told him that the oxygen supply to the cells 
would be cut off and the person would die an extremely painful death. 
When I asked him why he had asked me this, his reply was another 
question. He wanted to know the easiest way to die. I took this lightly. I 
asked him if had any intention to die, but he only smiled in response. I 
never knew that this would be our last meeting. The next day, Venu 
committed suicide by hanging himself. I should have taken him seriously 
and counselled him; I could have saved his life. 


22 
The Friend Who Murdered a Young Couple 


t is certain that money is one of the greatest temptations that lures human 

beings. We have heard of several instances where crimes have been 
committed for money. Nevertheless, it was perhaps an unprecedented crime 
when a man killed a newly-married friend, the friend’s wife and the friend’s 
mother for money. 

Thomas was a young farmer in an interior village in Iritty. He cultivated 
rubber and pepper on a piece of land that he owned. Everybody liked him, 
and he was a hardworking man with no bad habits. He had lost his father 
when he was very young. After completing his education, he did not search 
for a job. He was interested in agriculture. He lived with his mother, who 
meant the world to him. He received a proposal from Varichan’s daughter 
Annamma, who was distantly related to him. Varichan was quite well-off, 
but he wanted Thomas as his son-in-law as he was an honest and decent 
young man. 

The young couple got married, and the people in the village attended the 
function. The beautiful bride was admired. She wore 100 sovereigns of gold 
omaments, which caught everyone’s eyes. Thomas’ friends were jealous 
and some of them even remarked that he did not deserve Annamma. The 
wedding was recorded on video as well. After a grand lunch, Thomas went 
home with his new bride and mother. 

The next day, Rosie, a neighbour, went to see the new bride. But no one 
opened the door when she rang the doorbell. She went behind the house. 
The back door was open and Rosie saw Thomas’s mother, Mariakutty, lying 


on the floor in a pool of blood, her body hacked in several places. The 
people who rushed to the spot on hearing Rosie’s screams, were aghast. 
When some of them looked through the front window, they saw Thomas’s 
wounded dead body. He had been sitting on a chair. 

Thodupuzha DSP Sheriff and his team soon arrived and saw a terrifying 
sight. Thomas’s dead body was in the living room, Annamma’s body was in 
the bedroom and Mariakutty’s body lay in the kitchen. Blood was found all 
over the house. Sheriff cordoned off the house. He gave instructions that 
only investigating officers would be allowed to enter. Fingerprints and 
footprints in blood were found all over the house. 

Thomas’s dead body was found sitting up in a chair in the living room. 
His neck, chest and face had deep wounds. On the table were two glasses 
with a little orange squash inside. Sheriff, an experienced officer, began the 
inquest. Photographs were taken of the dead bodies and the house. All the 
bodies had wounds that were made with a sharp weapon. The fingerprint 
experts arrived. The footprints suspected to belong to the killer had a 
peculiar structure. The third toe on the right foot was very small. The 
fingerprints on the cupboard matched those found on a glass on the table. It 
was evident that someone had visited Thomas the previous night and had 
killed the little family. 

I was able to reach the spot only after the bodies had been taken for 
post-mortem. Sheriff showed me the scene of crime. There was blood 
everywhere. The steel cupboard in the room was open. The money and gold 
must have been kept there. Everything had been stolen. There was blood on 
the handle of the cupboard. But what captured my attention was the stream 
of blood that flowed in a straight line down from the handle. The bedsheet 
had been torn. Marks of what seemed like a big knife were found on the 
bed. It was possible that the assailant might have hurt his own hand while 
using the sharp weapon. Such a wound could occur if there had been a 
struggle to wrest the weapon from the killer. 

I assumed that the killer had wounded himself. It was likely to have been 
a deep wound and he must have lost a lot of blood. It was his blood that 
must have flowed downwards from the handle of the cupboard. He must 


have torn up the bedsheet to bandage his wound. I collected the blood on 
the cupboard to test the blood group. I was sure that the killer would have 
sought medical help. For instance, the man who murdered Professor 
Chacko in Palarivattom (I narrate this case in another chapter) had cut his 
fingers with the weapon he used. He too had torn the bedsheet to bandage 
his wound before he had gone to a hospital for medical help. 

When I spoke to DSP Sheriff about my assumptions, he devised a 
strategic plan. The DSP collected blood samples from the dead bodies and 
sent it for ascertaining the blood group. He then asked police officers to 
secretly inquire whether any male with a similar wound had gone to a 
hospital in or near Thodupuzha. On the third day, the DSP got the 
information that a man had gone to a private hospital the day after the 
murders, as his right hand had been burnt and wounded. 

The killer had wounded his hand, but how did he burn it? Following his 
intuition, Sheriff decided to go to the hospital. There, the resident medical 
officer (RMO), a young doctor named Biju, said that no such patient had 
come to the hospital. The DSP noticed the fear on the doctor’s face. He 
decided to do a background check on the doctor. Biju was a bachelor and 
resided in the quarters attached to the hospital. He had a friend called 
Mathew. Sheriff learnt that Mathew had known the victim, Thomas, quite 
well. And when Sheriff saw Mathew in the hospital, he knew that he had 
found the killer. Mathew turned pale when he saw the officer. There was a 
bandage around his right hand. The officer noticed that the third toe on 
Mathew’s right foot was very small. 

When Sheriff asked him what had happened to his hand, Mathew replied 
that his hand had been burnt. As he had no satisfactory explanation, Sheriff 
took off the bandage and examined his hand. On his palm and right 
forefinger were two wounds made by a very sharp object. The tips of his 
fingers had been burnt. Mathew had no answer when Sheriff asked him how 
he had both wounded and burnt his hand, and he was arrested. 

Two nurses in the hospital told Sheriff that Mathew had gone to the 
hospital the day after the murders occurred. He had a Band-Aid on his right 
forefinger. They had cleaned his wound, applied a fresh bandage and given 


him an anti-tetanus shot. He told them that he had injured his hand when it 
got trapped in the spokes of the wheel of his motorbike. Another doctor 
testified that it was Dr Biju who admitted Mathew into the hospital. He was 
drunk when he reached the hospital. Sheriff also received information that 
Mathew and Dr Biju had visited several bars that day and had bought a 
bottle of brandy. 

The DSP collected Mathew’s case sheet and bills as evidence. Mathew 
continued to refuse to explain how his hand got burnt and was sent to the 
government hospital in Thodupuzha for further medical examination. As 
described above, there were two wounds on his right forefinger and palm 
made by a very sharp object. There were also burn marks on his fingers and 
palm. He finally confessed that he had hurt his hand while murdering 
Thomas, his wife and mother. He had burnt his hand himself by pouring 
brandy on it and setting it on fire. 

Mathew made a detailed confession before the DSP: He was Thomas’ 
friend, and had attended the wedding and reception. When he saw 
Annamma wearing heavy gold ornaments, he devised a plan to murder the 
family as he had a lot of debts. He bought a long, sharp knife. Hiding the 
knife under his shirt, he went to Thomas’s house at 10 p.m. and rang the 
doorbell. 

This was corroborated by a neighbour who saw him, as the light on the 
verandah had been switched on. 

Mathew said Thomas opened the door and invited him in. Annamma 
brought them two glasses of orange squash and left. He then repeatedly 
stabbed Thomas, who was sitting on a chair. He stabbed him eighteen times. 
After that he went to the kitchen and stabbed Mariakutty. There were fifteen 
stab wounds on her body. Hearing the noise, the young bride came out of 
her room. Mathew then stabbed her twelve times and cut her throat twice. 

In the meantime, the knife slipped on the blood that was flowing over 
his hands and he cut himself. He put the knife on the bed and opened the 
steel cupboard, but there was no money or jewellery to be found. Desperate, 
he pulled out the clothes but couldn’t find Annamma’s ornaments 
anywhere. Blood had started flowing from his fingers. He tore a strip off the 


bedsheet and tied it around his hand. He took the chains and bangles from 
the dead bodies of Mariakutty and Annamma. He couldn’t take off their 
rings as they had become tight, he said. 

The DSP learnt later that that the cupboard had a secret drawer (a fact 
unknown to Mathew), and that all the ornaments and money had been kept 
there. Mathew further confessed that he had thrown the knife into the 
nearby bushes and thereafter, bathed in a stream that flowed near the farm 
behind Thomas’s house. 

A panchayat member recalled noticing Mathew bathing in the stream, 
wearing his briefs. 

In the morning, said Mathew, he went to the hospital, and got the wound 
dressed and took an anti-tetanus shot. Then he went to meet his friend, the 
doctor. (They shared a very strange friendship.) They became friends by 
exchanging lewd pictures and pornographic literature. He told the doctor 
about what he had done. The doctor, who used to read detective fiction, 
knew that the police would get Mathew’s fingerprints from the scene of 
crime. He devised a plan to burn the tips of Mathew’s fingers by pouring 
brandy and then setting them on fire. Mathew proceeded to the hospital 
after that. 

Dr Biju’s knowledge on fingerprints was faulty. The skin has two layers 
—the epidermis on top and the dermis beneath it; ridges of the epidermis 
form our fingerprints. Superficial burns do not destroy fingerprints. Though 
the police had to wait for Mathew’s hand to heal, they were able to take 
fingerprints and these matched the prints found in Thomas’s house. The 
footprints were also his. The blood group of the sample collected from the 
cupboard also matched Mathew’s. 

After committing three murders Mathew only got 54 grams of gold. He 
had hidden it in a gutter, and Sheriff was able to retrieve it. The murder 
weapon was also found. The doctor was also arrested for helping the killer 
destroy evidence. Both of them were remanded and sent to jail. Mathew 
was charged with murdering three people, and the doctor was charged with 
aiding and abetting the murders and helping Mathew to destroy evidence. 
The case was filed in the Thodupuzha Session’s Court. 


The court said that it was proven beyond doubt that Mathew had 
committed the three murders. He had left behind a lot of evidence when he 
murdered the whole family. ‘The sharp eyes of the investigating officers 
noticed this and they were able to capture the killer,’ the judgement stated. 

I felt happy when I read these lines because I too had helped in the 
process of investigation. The assumption that the killer had wounded 
himself while he was committing the murders led DSP Sheriff to Mathew. 
Sheriff and his team proved their efficiency by arresting the culprit, 
retrieving the stolen ornaments, locating the murder weapon and collecting 
enough scientific evidence. 

I happened to speak to ASI Mohanan sometime ago. He had been a head 
constable then and was part of the investigation team. When I introduced 
myself, he immediately recognized me and told me about my contributions 
to the case. It was a moment of happiness for me. 

In his 123-page judgment Judge Ramkumar (he later became a high 
court judge) said: 


Even before the young couple had started enjoying their life 
together they were most brutally murdered. The cruelty that 
motivated the murder will shock anyone who hears about it. The 
accused tumed into a bloodthirsty monster when he entered the 
house and he did what he had wanted to do. It is difficult to even 
imagine the pain the unfortunate victims would have suffered 
before their death. 


The court sentenced Mathew to capital punishment. The doctor was 
acquitted and given the benefit of doubt. The high court later reduced 
Mathew’s punishment to life imprisonment. Sheriff retired after a truly 
successful career. He now lives in Aluva. 


Zo 


A Good Samaritan is Tortured 


ou shall love your neighbour as yourself. The lawyer asked, ‘Who is 
my neighbour?’ 
Jesus replied: 


A certain man was going down from Jerusalem to Jericho, and he 
fell among robbers, who both stripped him and beat him, and left, 
leaving him half dead. By chance a priest was going down that 
way. When he saw him, he passed by on the other side. In the 
same way a Levite also, when he came to the place, and saw him, 
passed by on the other side. But a certain Samaritan, as he 
travelled, came where he was. When he saw him, he was moved 
with compassion, came to him, and bound up his wounds, pouring 
on oil and wine. He set him on his own animal, and brought him 
to an inn, and took care of him. On the next day, when he 
departed, he took out two denarii, gave them to the host, and said 
to him, “Take care of him. Whatever you spend beyond that, I 
will repay you when I return.” Now which of these three do you 
think seemed to be a neighbour to him who fell among the 
robbers?’ 


He said, ‘He who showed mercy on him’. 
Then Jesus said to him, ‘Go and do likewise’. 
(Luke 10:30—37) 


All religions exhort believers to be sympathetic towards fellow beings and 
extend help to them. 


Road accidents are increasing day by day. Nearly 4000 people lose their 
lives and four times that number end up in hospitals with grave injuries, in 
more than 50,000 accidents every year. Many lives can be saved if the 
injured are treated in time, given first aid and rushed to the hospital. This is 
a citizen’s duty. 

All citizens in Western countries are given training in first aid and 
resuscitation. Paramedics in all developed countries rush in response to 
distress calls and take patients to the hospital in fully equipped ambulances. 
In the ambulance itself, efforts are made to save the patient’s life. 
Information as to what the patient needs is conveyed to the hospital over the 
wireless, so that by the time the ambulance reaches all arrangements to treat 
the patient are in place. All this can be done in our country too. Practical 
lessons on first aid and resuscitation must be included in the school 
curriculum. An ambulance network and trauma care must be set up, 
including private hospitals. 

The Good Samaritan who takes the accident victim to the hospital 
should not have to worry about getting into legal trouble. He must speak to 
the doctor in the emergency ward. The doctor will treat the patient and 
inform the police. The Good Samaritan should not be troubled by the 
police, who will approach him only if they need more details. If (as a Good 
Samaritan) you report a crime, you will need to record your statement. Then 
you will have to appear in court as a witness and testify. Responsible 
citizens must understand that it is their duty. 

Sadly, there are certain cases where Good Samaritans get into trouble. 
Once, a Good Samaritan was put in prison for saving a life. Fortunately, I 
was able to find the truth and help him. This is the story. 

Let us call him Raghavan. He was a laboratory assistant in a famous 
college in Pathanamthitta. The faculty and the students liked him. He was a 


decent man and would extend a helping hand to those in need. He lived 
some distance away from the college with his wife and two small children. 

One day, on his way to work on his bicycle, he heard a groan from the 
bushes by the wayside. He got down, walked to the spot and found a man 
lying there, clutching his stomach. The man had a stab wound from which 
his intestines were pouring out. His body and clothes were drenched in 
blood. Raghavan did not recognize the man but ran to a house nearby for 
help. 

Two men joined him; they called a taxi and took the man to Mission 
Hospital. By this time the victim had become unconscious. The hospital 
authorities were hesitant to treat the man, as he was a Stranger and it was a 
murder attempt. Raghavan agreed to take all responsibility and persuaded 
them to start treatment. This situation that prevails in private hospitals 
creates a lot of problems for patients who need immediate treatment, as well 
as for those who take them to the hospital. I think the main problem that 
private hospitals face is the question of who will pay for the treatment in 
such cases. Though the government has held many discussions and many 
suggestions have been put forward, no concrete decision has been taken. I 
think citizens and voluntary organizations should collect a fund for 
such purposes. 

The injured man needed an emergency surgery. Raghavan volunteered to 
donate blood and his blood group matched that of the victim. Though he 
lost time, money and blood, Raghavan, the Good Samaritan, left the 
hospital feeling happy that he had been able to save a life. In the meantime, 
the injured man was identified as Gopalan Ashari. He was a carpenter and a 
drunkard. Hearing the news, Gopalan’s wife reached the hospital. Gopalan 
had been moved to the ward after surgery. The doctor in the emergency 
ward had recorded Gopalan’s admission and had noted the measurement of 
the wounds on his body in the accident register. He had informed the police 
as well. But as Gopalan was unconscious when he was brought in, the 
details of how he had been wounded had not been recorded. 

Though the ASI reached the hospital the next day, he could not meet 
Gopalan, who had just undergone surgery. On the third day, the inspector 


finally met Gopalan. When he asked Gopalan who had stabbed him, he 
replied that he had been stabbed by the man who had brought him to the 
hospital. Thus, Raghavan, the Good Samaritan, was arrested under Section 
307 of the Indian Penal Code (IPC), for saving a life. The police recovered 
a bloodstained saw from the bushes where Gopalan was found. Even 
though Raghavan begged the police to spare him as he was innocent, had 
brought Gopalan to the hospital and even donated blood, he was shown no 
mercy. 

Nevertheless, luck favoured Raghavan. Quite surprisingly, DGP 
Rajagopal Narayan sent me Gopalan’s case diary and asked me for my 
opinion. I read the diary carefully. The police had blindly believed 
Gopalan’s words and had not even conducted a factual inquiry. I thought 
that Raghavan’s arrest was unreasonable and not logical. No criminal will 
bring the man he has stabbed to a hospital and donate blood to save his life. 
I scrutinized the accident register and the case file in the private hospital, to 
study the nature of Gopalan’s wound. 

The stab wound was on the right side of Gopalan’s abdomen. Its length 
matched the dimensions of the mouth of the saw that the police had found 
at the scene of crime. Only the wall of the abdomen had been wounded. 
Going by the depth, slant and position of the wound, I felt that a right- 
handed man had wounded himself. The fact that the saw belonged to 
Gopalan strengthened my conviction. But why did Gopalan push the Good 
Samaritan, who had saved him, into trouble? I got the answer for this too. 

Gopalan used to drink heavily. He spent most of his income on alcohol. 
He would go home drunk and beat up his wife. These scenes are enacted in 
many homes where drunkards live. These husbands have many problems 
and depression is one of them. They also show suicidal tendencies. 
Delirium tremens, caused by withdrawal from alcohol or when too much 
alcohol is consumed, is a condition in which they see hallucinations. They 
become very confused, and speak and act in an aberrant manner. I have 
described this condition in detail earlier, in Chapter 3 on deaths in the lock- 


up. 


Gopalan’s case sheet recorded that a day after the surgery, he was panic- 
stricken and had started shouting. It was on this day that the ASI had 
questioned him and he had replied that Raghavan had stabbed him. 

Though Gopalan had become unconscious by the time he was brought to 
hospital, he had regained consciousness as he was being taken to the 
operation theatre and saw Raghavan. He had told the doctor that he had 
wounded himself, and the doctor had recorded this in the case register. 
When he was later questioned, Gopalan said that he had tried to commit 
suicide as he was depressed. 


24 
Suicides That Seem to Be Murders 


ost often, an unnatural death raises doubts on whether it was a suicide 
M.: a murder. The post-mortem can only tell you the cause of death, 
but I feel that a forensic surgeon can also comment on the manner of death 
by a careful examination of the crime scene and analysis of scientific 
evidence in light of the investigations conducted by the officer in charge. 
But opinions must not be held rigidly. Many investigations have gone off- 
track, as the cause of death was not properly ascertained and wrong 
conclusions were made about the manner of death. I will narrate one such 
incident. 

Both investigators and the public feel that young brides commit suicide 
because they have been tortured for dowry. There are many instances of 
women committing suicide within a month of marriage. But all suicides 
cannot be attributed to dowry demands. Depression leads many young 
women to suicide. The brain cells produce levels of neurotransmitters that 
keep senses and moods in a balanced state. But in some people who are 
severely depressed, the complex systems that ensure this have gone awry. 


Shantha’s Death 


There was once a middle-class family living in a village near Alappuzha 
Medical College. The father and son were farm labourers. The younger 
daughter was in school. The son got married to a young lady called 
Shantha, who hailed from Vaikom. Shantha, who had studied up to the tenth 


standard, quickly became close to her in-laws and neighbours. She was a 
hard-working girl and got on quite well with her mother-in-law. One 
evening, Shantha’s mother-in-law and sister-in-law went to a neighbour’s 
house to watch TV. When they returned, Shantha was not at home. They 
saw something moving on a tree nearby. Shantha had committed suicide by 
hanging herself on a lower branch of the tree using a lungi. 

The mother and daughter ran towards the body. They held Shantha’s feet 
and tried to lift up her body. Hearing their screams, the neighbours came 
running. Chitra, a smart girl who was completing her pre-degree course, 
tried to untie the knot around Shantha’s neck. As the lungi had been tightly 
tied, it was difficult to untie it. Finally, it was loosened and Shantha was 
laid on the floor. Her body was still warm and they felt that she was still 
breathing. 

Rajan, a neighbour, brought an auto rickshaw over and they took 
Shantha to the hospital. But the doctor in casualty pronounced her dead. As 
it was evening, the inquest was conducted the next day. Shantha’s family 
expressed their doubts over her death. This is a usual practice that relatives 
follow in the case of such deaths. The relationship with the in-laws sours 
and they are considered as enemies. It goes without saying that the people 
around will take the side of the aggrieved party. 

Marks of the knot were found around Shantha’s neck. Blood had clotted 
underneath. On both sides of the neck and on the back of the neck, were 
nail marks. The internal organs showed signs of death by strangulation. The 
doctor was happy to declare that a murder had been secretly done. He said 
that the marks on the neck, including the nail marks, were signs of struggle. 
He concluded that someone had strangled her using a cloth. 

As the case was Classified as a dowry death, the case was taken up by 
the young ASP who held additional charge as DSP in Alappuzha. When the 
doctor said that it was a murder, investigations began in earnest. The ASP 
concluded that Shantha’s mother-in-law and their neighbour, Rajan, had 
conspired to murder Shantha and had hanged her on the tree after killing 
her. He arrested both of them and produced them in court. After getting 
bail, they wrote a complaint to the then chief minister, Sri E.K. Nayanar. 


They said that they were innocent. They requested that the investigations be 
handed over to another officer. Acting on their complaint, the CM handed 
over the case to the crime branch SP, S.K. Viswambharan. 

Viswambharan was a brilliant officer, who had successfully dealt with 
many crimes that had rocked the state. A very soft-spoken and mild- 
mannered person, he retired as the SP of Pathanamthitta district. He now 
lives in Chengannur. After studying Shantha’s case files and conducting a 
preliminary study, he came to meet me. He had found that there was no one 
at home when Shantha died. When the neighbours came running, hearing 
the screams, they saw the mother-in-law trying to save Shantha. He could 
not find any evidence against the sister-in-law or Rajan. 

When I read the report that mentioned marks around Shantha’s neck and 
the blood clot underneath, I knew that there had been no struggle. I 
understood that the doctor assumed that she had been murdered because of 
the nail marks on her body. If you try to pull the knot around the neck 
immediately after the someone commits suicide, there are chances that there 
will be blood flow. The compressed blood vessels get enlarged suddenly 
when the knot is removed, and they break due to pressure. No injury or 
blood flow could be seen below the nail marks. This meant that no one had 
strangled her. But nails had touched her neck. When a person with sharp 
nails tries to tie a knot around her neck, nail marks will be present. 
Someone who unties the knot in a bid to save the person can also leave 
similar marks. 

I visited the site along with Viswambharan. We met Chitra who had tried 
to rescue Shantha. As she spoke to us, I noticed her long, sharp fingernails. 
If this case hadn’t been investigated a second time, the hapless mother-in- 
law and the Good Samaritan neighbour would have been arrested. A sharp 
investigator does not depend on a single piece of evidence. If medical and 
other scientific evidence doesn’t corroborate with the findings of the 
investigations, it should be discarded. Science and scientists can be wrong. 


A Peculiar Case of Hanging 


I have been asked many times whether it is possible to find out whether 
someone has been murdered and then hanged to make it look like suicide. 
The question itself contains the answer. The word ‘murdered’ indicates 
some other method caused death and this can be ascertained during post- 
mortem. 

A thirty-five-year-old lady was living in Pathanapuram with her husband 
and two children. Her husband was a labourer. One day, she was found 
hanging inside her house. Her husband informed the police. After 
inspecting the crime scene and conducting an inquest, the police found 
nothing suspicious. However, all the neighbours who attended the inquest 
voiced their suspicions as the husband was a drunkard and used to regularly 
beat his wife. 

The body was brought to the medical college for an autopsy. The request 
for the post-mortem only stated that she had been found hanging and had 
died. The first thing that stuck me when I examined the body were bruises 
caused by blows. There were black bruises on her back and chest, as if she 
had been hit by someone using a stick that had a very rough surface. But 
these were not fatal injuries. 

I also found two bruises on her neck. One of the wounds, an inch long, 
was right below the Adam’s apple, around the neck and another slanting 
bruise under her jawbone on the side of her neck. I found that the first 
bruise had occurred before death and the second one after. Based on the 
nature of the wounds, a forensic surgeon can detect whether the injuries on 
a dead body have been caused before or after death. When I examined the 
inner side of her neck, I found that she had been strangled with a one-inch 
diameter rope. This is how the first ligature mark was made. Then, the same 
rope was used to hang the body, and that was how the second mark was 
made. Even when a body is hanged, there will be marks, but they won’t 
have ante-mortem features. 

I was taken aback when I examined her abdomen. There was a fluid, like 
kerosene, inside her stomach. Usually, toxic pesticides that belong to the 
organophosphorus category give out this smell. But this substance had not 
entered the small intestine. I assumed that death had occurred immediately 


after the poison had entered her body. I wondered how I would be able to 
connect the three stages: The poison that had entered her body, death that 
had occurred due to strangulation, and then the body being hanged. 

I told the investigating officer about my assumptions after the post- 
mortem and decided to visit the spot and speak to the husband who was the 
first informer. I reached Pathanapuram the next day. But before I could 
continue, the husband confessed to the crime. 

He had come home drunk as usual. He then picked a quarrel with his 
wife. He held her by the neck and struck her on the nose. She fell down 
unconscious, but he thought that she was dead. To make it seem as if it were 
a suicide, he poured the pesticide that was in the house into her mouth. 
When she gained consciousness, she began vomiting and screaming. He 
then strangled her with a rope. Within a couple of minutes, she died. Then 
he decided to hang her body to make it seem as if she had committed 
suicide. Though he tried hard to hang her body on the rafters, using the 
same rope he had strangled her with, he failed. It is an almost impossible 
feat to accomplish alone. He paid a neighbour who was his friend, *50, and 
together they hanged the body. In the morning, the neighbourhood awoke to 
his screams. His histrionics almost fooled them. 

I’ve seen cases where strange objects have been used for hanging. Belts, 
steel wires and pyjama strings have been used as ligatures. Once, a man 
hanged himself in the lock-up from the bars of his prison cell using the 
threads he had pulled from a sack given to him to use as a mattress. 
Ligatures have been used to hang from window bars, the legs of cots and 
handles of doors. It has also been seen that the legs, knees and buttocks of 
such victims touch the floor. This is called partial hanging. 

It is reasonable to doubt whether someone can die by hanging if the 
body touches the ground. Fifteen kilos of pressure is needed to block the 
windpipe. Only five kilos are needed to block the veins in the neck and two 
kilos for arteries. Whatever position the body may be in, just two kilos of 
pressure can cause death. 

Once, a death was reported. The person who had committed suicide was 
lying beneath a cot. One end of the rope was tied on the slats underneath of 


the cot and the other round the neck. The body was on the floor, and only 
the head was raised. The weight of the head is around four kilos. This is 
enough for the veins in the neck to close, causing death. 


The Nylon Noose 


A case of death by hanging under suspicious circumstances may not always 
be murder. If nylon ropes or steel wires are used as ligatures, the body can 
touch the ground, and the victim’s neck may break due to the weight of the 
body or the long drop of the body that happens due to hanging. The neck is 
the weakest part of the human body, but it contains important nerves, 
arteries and veins. The tensile strength of nylon and such ligatures, and the 
long drop of the body, cause the neck to break. It’s like cutting a soap bar, 
using a thread. 

I have analysed and given my expert opinion on three such cases. Once 
in a northern village in Kerala, a headless human body was found floating 
in a river and was sent for a post-mortem to the medical college. As the 
head was missing, the person could not be identified. Suspicions that the 
head had been chopped off using a sharp weapon were laid to rest when the 
head was discovered the next day, in the river. 

There was no indication that the neck had been cut with a weapon, but 
its muscles were crushed. It was then that the people around noticed a nylon 
rope hanging from the railings of the bridge. There was a slipknot at the 
lower end of the rope. Blood and flesh were seen in the knot. Tests in the 
forensic lab revealed that it was human blood and flesh. The blood group 
was also ascertained. Though I had read of such cases in forensic books, 
this was the first time I was witnessing one. 

Soon another incident happened. The bodies of the wife and three 
daughters of a middle-aged engineer were found inside their house. The 
engineer’s headless body was found inside a well. A nylon rope was found 
knotted on the part where the pulley was fixed and a slipknot was found on 
the other end. After bringing the body up to the surface, a quick search was 


conducted and the head was also found within the well. The slipknot had 
traces of blood and flesh on it. The bodies of the wife and daughters bore 
several hack wounds. A kitchen knife might have been used to kill them. 
Why did this happen? No one knows what a human mind can do. 

The engineer was a bulky man. The nylon rope was very long. So 
chances are that a long drop had occurred. The introverted engineer showed 
no signs that he was capable of doing this, but he must have killed his 
family and committed suicide. The police officers in charge of the 
investigation too arrived at the same conclusion. But some of the people 
there did not agree with this opinion. A former CBI officer, who was a 
detective, wrote an article in a magazine harshly criticizing my opinion in 
this case. Though he had levelled such allegations at me even earlier, I had 
never retaliated. I never reciprocated because I have always felt that I’m 
just a child sitting on the shore of the vast oceans of knowledge about 
medical science and investigation. 

I will end this chapter relating two more stories that are similar to the 
ones narrated above. A lorry carrying goods was once plying on a road in 
Chinnakkada in Kollam. The driver and cleaner did not realize that the 
nylon rope used to secure the goods had come undone and was flying in the 
wind on either side of the vehicle. This rope entwined itself around the neck 
of a man who was walking past. One part of the rope got caught on an iron 
fence nearby. His head separated from his body and rolled on the ground. It 
is unpredictable how death snuffs out life. 

Sometime ago, a man committed suicide in a very strange manner in 
England. He stopped his car near an electric post. He lowered the window, 
and tied one end of the nylon rope around the electric post and the other end 
around his neck and he drove away at great speed. You can easily guess 
what happened. 
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Chacko’s Murder and the Elusive 
Mastermind 


hough more than two decades have passed since the notorious 

‘Sukumara Kurup’ case—as the Chacko murder case is known—it still 
remains fresh in the minds of the people of Kerala. Though the main culprit, 
Sukumara Kurup, is still at large, the investigation was expertly conducted 
in a very scientific manner. It was only because the investigations were 
conducted so well that the police were able to unravel the mystery of the 
conspiracy within three weeks. 

Forensic analysis was crucial at every step of the investigation. A post- 
mortem was done, followed by an exhumation and a second post-mortem. 
This was followed by a photographic superimposition of the head—all of 
which helped to prove that it was Chacko’s dead body. What was a report 
on an NRI dying in unfortunate circumstances took a surprising turn, and 
revealed a brutal conspiracy and murder. Each startling revelation that 
emerged from police questioning seemed like the climatic chapters in a 
book of detective fiction. 


On 22 January 1984, a charred body was found in a farm near Kollakadavu 
Bridge in Kunnam—a place that lies between Mavelikkara and 
Chengannur. An Ambassador car was found ablaze in the field below. A 
man travelling in a car on the bridge was the first person to see this. He 


knocked at the door of a house nearby. Suresh Kumar, who lived there, 
woke up another neighbour, Radhakrishnan Achari. Both of them walked 
towards the car. The door on the right was open. They were shocked to find 
a body, seated behind the wheel, that was on fire. The body was already 
badly burnt and was like charcoal; it was unrecognizable. 

Radhakrishnan got into an auto rickshaw that belonged to another 
neighbour and went to Mavelikkara police station to inform them. The head 
constable on duty called the DSP at Chengannur, DSP Haridas, who 
reached the spot by 5 a.m. It was found that the registration number of the 
Ambassador car was KLQ 7831. 


The Ambassador car that was found burnt in the field. 


On the east side of the road, a pair of slippers and a pair of rubber gloves 
were found. A strand of hair was stuck to one glove. An empty tin can of 
petrol was found in the car. The field bore the footprints of someone who 
had run across it. The people in the neighbourhood recognized the car, and 
said that it belonged to Sukumara Kurup, an NRI who was a native of 
Cheriyanad. They believed the body was his. 


As the police were conducting the inquest, I reached Kunnath from 
Alappuzha. Sri Ramachandran, the Alappuzha SP, and Sri Haridas were 
both at the spot. A black ambassador car, KLQ 7831, was found tilted down 
from the road to the field. The body behind the steering wheel had been 
burnt beyond recognition. When the news spread that the car belonged to 
Sukumara Kurup, who had returned on leave from Abu Dhabi two weeks 
ago, and that the dead body was believed to be his, a huge crowd gathered 
around the car. It was assumed that it was an accident. 

After DSP Haridas carried out the inquest, he gave me a form for a post- 
mortem. It identified the dead man as ‘said to be Sukumara Kurup’. I asked 
him why he had written that. He smiled enigmatically and said he would 
speak about it to me later. I guessed that there had to be some reason. 

We set-up a makeshift tent in the field and conducted the post-mortem. 
The body was almost fully incinerated. The hair was completely burnt. A 
body in such a condition could not be identified. Before beginning the post- 
mortem, I noted that personal articles such as a wristwatch, slippers or a 
ring were missing from the body. On the corpse was underwear that was 
half burnt. I thought it strange that an NRI wasn’t even wearing a watch. 

I carefully conducted the post-mortem. The entire body, except the 
shoulders and the knees, were completely charred. As he was wearing 
underwear, the penis and scrotum were intact. There were signs on the skin 
that something like petrol had been poured on the body to burn it. When I 
examined the parts of body that hadn’t been scorched, I couldn’t see any 
signs of the body being burnt while alive. Then I cut open the body to 
examine the lungs and trachea. I was sure that my assumptions were right. 
There was no sign of soot inside. If he had been alive while the car was 
burning, smoke and soot would have entered the body. That would have 
become evident during the post-mortem. 

When the abdomen was cut open, the peculiar smell of some toxic 
substance filled the air. I could smell liquor as well. But only a brownish- 
coloured liquid was present in the abdomen. I also could detect the reaction 
of some toxic substance on the walls of the abdomen. But I couldn’t 
identify the toxin. So I took the internal organs and the abdomen for 


chemical examination. I collected samples of pubic hair and blood from the 
heart to test for blood group and for comparative study in the forensic lab. 
There were no injuries on the body, apart from the change in colour of the 
skin around the neck. I told DSP Haridas that it was certain that the body 
had been burnt after the man had been murdered. I also told him that the 
man may have been poisoned. 

As the body had been badly scorched, I could not detect signs of 
struggle. From the teeth and bones, it was assumed that the man was aged 
somewhere between thirty to thirty-five, and was 180-cm tall. The post- 
mortem that began at 1 in the afternoon finished at 3 p.m. As Kurup’s wife, 
Sarasamma, and his children were in Abu Dhabi, the body was handed over 
to his relatives. They took the body to his home in Puliyoor in Chengannur 
and conducted the funeral. 

After the post-mortem, I went to Mavelikkara police station along with 
Ramachandran and Haridas. There we found Bhaskara Pillai—the husband 
of Thanakamani, who was Kurup’s wife’s sister. Pillai had been called to 
the police station, as he was the first to inform the police that Kurup had 
enemies in Abu Dhabi. He said he suspected that they had killed Kurup. 

Pillai was wearing a full-sleeved shirt and a dhoti. When he saw us, he 
went to a corner of the room and stood there with folded hands. Haridas 
smelt something fishy when he saw Pillai. People in a place like 
Mavelikkara are not in the habit of wearing full-sleeved shirts. When the 
DSP asked Pillai if was in the habit of wearing full-sleeved shirts, he 
replied he wore such shirts regularly. The DSP asked him to roll up his 
sleeves. We were shocked, both arms had burns. 

I took Pillai into a room and examined him. The right side of his face, 
his right elbow and right foot all showed signs of burning. The hair on his 
right side, his eyelashes and his eyebrows had also been singed. The burn 
marks were no older than twenty-four hours. It was clear that they had been 
caused by flash burns. Realizing that he could not hold out for much longer, 
Pillai made a theatrical confession, ‘Sir, I killed Sukumara Kurup. He had 
taken %50,000 from me, promising to get me a job in the UAE, but he 
cheated me. I killed him to take revenge.’ 


A pair of rubber gloves and an empty can of petrol had been found at the 
scene of the crime. A few strands of hair were found on the gloves. Sri 
Muralidharan Pillai, the assistant director (biology) of the forensic science 
lab, compared the strands of hair on the gloves with the samples of hair that 
I had collected from Pillai. He examined both under a microscope and 
found that they both belonged to the same person. Haridas discovered that 
Bhaskara Pillai had bought these gloves from a medical shop in 
Chengannur. 

As the circumstances of death were revealed, everyone except DSP 
Haridas believed that Sukumara Kurup had been murdered. Sometime 
thereafter, Haridas received a call from a distant relative of Kurup, who told 
him, ‘Sir it is not Kurup who has died. Some other young man has died.’ 
Haridas wasn’t surprised at this revelation. He had already sent two police 
officers in mufti (civilian clothes) to make secret enquiries at Kurup’s house 
in Cheriyanad, before he himself went there. The two officers had not found 
a single soul mourning Kurup’s demise. They particularly mentioned that 
they had smelt chicken curry being cooked. (When Haridas searched the 
house in the evening, he found some left over chicken curry.) 

The officers had informed Haridas about all this before he began the 
inquest. That is why he did not state in the post-mortem request form that it 
was Sukumara Kurup who had died. 

Apart from the car that was found ablaze in a field in Kunnam, Kurup 
also owned a new tourist taxicab. When Kurup came home on vacation, he 
used this cab for all his personal trips. Even hours after his car was found in 
the field, there was no information about this taxicab and Ponnappan, the 
driver. This made the police as well as the people around suspicious. Was it 
was a suicide or a murder? And where was Ponnappan, Kurup’s constant 
companion? 

The body was buried in the compound of Kurup’s house in Puliyoor, and 
his friends and relatives were still standing around when Ponnappan came 
by, driving Kurup’s tourist taxicab. He was immediately surrounded; 
everyone felt he had murdered Kurup. Ponnappan was terrified. He said that 
he had gone to Aluva with some people who had hired the taxi. He heard of 


the tragedy when he reached Mavelikkara and had rushed home. But no one 
believed him. 

Kurup’s uncle Karanavar took Ponnappan to his house. Ponnappan 
confessed everything to the old man. As he was travelling with Kurup from 
Alappuzha to Cheriyanad, the car hit a man walking on the road. The man 
died on the spot. No one had seen this. They brought the body to 
Mavelikkara in the car. It was this young man’s body which was burnt in 
the blazing car found in a field in Kunnam. Thereafter, Ponnappan had 
taken Kurup to a lodge in Aluva and left. 

Ponnappan left Kurup’s uncle’s house after narrating this story. As his 
son was a DSP in Kerala, Karanavar did not want to conceal this fact. His 
son, Sri Bhanuvikraman Pillai, was Haridas’s friend too. He later retired as 
SP and now lives in Chengannur. Sri Karanavar died a few years ago. 
Though Karanavar told Haridas what Ponnappan had told him, Haridas did 
not believe the driver. 

While Bhaskara Pillai had already confessed to killing Kurup, 
Ponnappan was saying that it was the body of a stranger who had died in an 
accident. Haridas, an experienced officer, felt that both stories were false. If 
someone dies in a road accident, the driver might not inform the police, 
especially if there is no witness. It also goes against rational thinking to 
believe that anyone would put the body of a man in the man’s own car, and 
then burn the car and body. While carrying out the post-mortem, I too had 
not seen any signs of the body being injured in the manner normally seen in 
an accident post-mortem. Therefore, I too felt Ponnappan was lying. 

But someone had been killed and his body burnt. Who was the killer? 
And who was the man who had been murdered? 

Haridas turned to the task of finding Sukumara Kurup, the main 
conspirator. Ponnappan hadn’t told Karanavar the name of the lodge where 
Kurup was staying in Aluva. The DSP discovered that Kurup had taken his 
relative named Madhu (a laboratory assistant at Alappuzha Medical 
College) to Vandanam near Alappuzha. Kurup was constructing a new 
house in Vandanam, and Madhu had been entrusted with the task of 
supervising the construction. Haridas immediately entrusted Chengannur SI 


Christy Bastin (who later retired as SP) to investigate the matter. Before 
Christy reached Madhu’s house in Vandanam, Ponnappan had left the place. 
The police also received information that Ponnappan had sent a telegram 
from Alappuzha Irumpupalam post office and made a telephone call. 

The police found that the telegram had been sent to Sarasamma in Abu 
Dhabi. It said: ‘Sukumara Kurup expired. Start immediately’. The call was 
a long-distance call that Ponnappan had booked to Alankar Lodge in Aluva. 
But by the time SI Christy reached Aluva, Kurup had left the place. When 
he showed Kurup’s photograph to the lodge employees, they said he had 
checked in the previous day and had left that morning. Kurup himself had 
written in the register at the lodge, though he had used a false name: 
“Venugopal Alappuzha’. Christy seized the register and brought it to 
Mavelikkara to have the handwriting matched. The preliminary 
investigation compared it with the letters Kurup had written home, and 
found that the handwriting in the register matched his. This was later 
confirmed by forensic experts as well. 

When Kurup disappeared from Aluva, Haridas once again focused his 
attention on Bhaskara Pillai. What Pillai finally confessed was stranger than 
fiction. According to Pillai, before Kurup came on vacation, he would 
either call or write to him. Pillai would take Ponnappan and go to the airport 
in the car to receive Kurup. This time too both of them had gone to 
Trivandrum on 6 January 1984 to pick Kurup up and bring him back to 
Chengannur. They saw that Kurup had a friend with him, who was 
introduced to them as Shahu from Chavakkad. 

From the day Kurup landed, the four of them were busy discussing 
plans. Kurup had taken an insurance policy for %50 lakh in Abu Dhabi. If 
they could prove that he, Kurup, was dead, they could claim the money. If 
he had died in an accident, then more money could be claimed. The group 
thought of several ways to get the money. Kurup promised them a share if 
the plan worked. He had been inspired to stage his own death by an incident 
of insurance fraud in Germany. They conceived a mad plan to get a dead 
body and place it behind the steering wheel of the car, and set fire to it to 


make it seem as if Kurup had died in a car accident. Then they could claim 
the insurance money. 


Sukumara Kurup: Photographs taken during different phases of his life. 


The gang of four first met Madhu, the lab assistant, in Alappuzha and 
decided to get a body that matched Kurup’s size from the anatomy 
department. However, they abandoned this plan—they realized that the 
doctor carrying out the post-mortem would easily discover that the body 
had been preserved in formalin. They next decided to dig up a body from 
the cemetery in Alappuzha Valiya Chudukadu. They even approached the 
keeper of the cemetery. But he didn’t want to join the conspiracy. Finally, 
they decided to find a man who matched Kurup’s body type and kill him to 
execute the plan. 

They drove the car between Haripad and Alappuzha several times, 
searching for a victim. On the midnight of 21 January, they found their 
victim. A young man standing in front of Hari Theatre in Karuvatta hitched 
a ride in their car. Ponnappan was driving the car. Kurup was waiting at the 
Kalpakavadi Lodge in Alappuzha. Near Thottappally Bridge, the car turned 
left towards Panmana. There was liquor and a bottle of ether in the car. 
Madhu had got the ether from a lab. Just as the car turned left from the 
highway, the young man started to ask Pillai something, but Pillai forcefully 
poured the liquor and ether into his mouth. He then killed the unconscious 
youth by strangling him with a towel. Thereafter, he went back to his house, 
where Kurup was to reach in another car. 


Both cars reached Pillai’s house ‘Smitha Bhavan’ in Cheriyanad. They 
took the body to the bathroom, removed the clothes, poured petrol and 
burnt the face and head of the body. Then they placed the body in the old 
Ambassador car and drove to Mavelikkara. When they reached Kunnam, all 
the conspirators got out of the car and pushed it into the field. Bhaskara 
Pillai wore the gloves he had with him. They sat the body behind the 
steering wheel and doused the car with the 5 litres of petrol that they had 
brought along. Pillai set fire to the car and that is how he got burnt. When 
he got burnt, he peeled off the gloves and flung them away. That later 
became a crucial piece of evidence. The only thing that Bhaskara Pillai 
knew about the man they had killed was that he was as tall as Kurup. 


All police stations were messaged to find out if anyone had been reported 
missing. Haripad police station reported that a Thomas had come to report 
that his brother, a film representative named Chacko, was missing. 

The complaint stated that Chacko had gone to a movie theatre in 
Karuvatta on the day that he had gone missing. The police got more 
information from Chacko’s wife, Shanthamma. Chacko had gone to Hari 
Theatre in Karuvatta on 21 January. He hadn’t returned home after that. 
Shanthamma and Thomas had asked all their relatives, but had got no 
information. 

Chacko was a six-footer and DSP Haridas—joining the dots with what 
Pillai had told him—concluded that it was Chacko who had been murdered. 
He decided to have the body exhumed from its burial spot in Kurup’s 
house. It had been buried there under the assumption that it was Kurup’s 
body. Haridas also made efforts to track the person who had come with 
Kurup from Abu Dhabi. Bhaskara Pillai had only said that the man, who 
was introduced as Shahu, was Kurup’s colleague. 

Haridas and his team went to Trivandrum airport, as Pillai had told them 
that Kurup and his friend had landed there on 6 January. Haridas examined 
the disembarkation list that contained details of all the people who had 


arrived on that day. The airport authorities extended all help to the police. 
They found Kurup’s disembarkation card, and also found another card with 
Kurup’s handwriting. It was Shahu’s card. Shahu, who belonged to 
Chavakkad, was not very educated and Kurup had filled out his card for 
him. They got Shahu’s address. The Mavelikkara circle inspector, Sri 
Devassia (now vigilance SP), went to Chavakkad and found Shahu’s house 
near the beach. 

Shahu never expected that anyone would link him to the murder or that 
he would be arrested. He lived in a remote area in Chavakkad and was not 
in the habit of reading the newspaper daily. So he had no idea that Kurup’s 
plan had gone awry. Though he denied any involvement in the murder 
initially, he broke down and confessed later. 

Though circumstantial evidence now proved that it was Chacko who 
was murdered, it also had to be proven scientifically. The person’s height 
and weight had been ascertained in the preliminary examination. We found 
Chacko’s passport-sized photograph. To do a comparison study using 
superimposition, the skull needed to be separated from the body. We 
decided to exhume the body. 

On 1 February, the body was exhumed in the presence of the RDO in 
Chengannur. Eleven days had elapsed since the first post-mortem. A huge 
crowd gathered. Only the skull and the bones of the right foot hadn’t been 
completely burnt. I collected both. I wanted to use the skull for 
superimposition and the bones of the foot so I could recreate the foot and 
see if it would fit Chacko’s shoes. 

The upper part of the skull was missing and it was very difficult to 
recreate it. I converted one room in my quarters in Alappuzha into a dark 
room, and did the photographic work for the superimposition there. I 
enlarged the photograph of Chacko’s face and placed it on the photo of the 
actual size of the skull. As the lower part of the jawbone was completely 
burnt, it was impossible to do a perfect comparison of the lower part of the 
face. But the rest of the face matched. 


Chacko Superimposition 


The recreation of the foot using its bones is a task that should be done 
scientifically. In England, this procedure had been used in the ‘Buck Ruxton 
case’, but there, the feet of the dead women had not been destroyed. So it 
was relatively easier to make moulds and recreate the feet. In this case, only 
the bones of the right foot were found. Many of the smaller bones lay 
separated from each other. The bones first had to be connected using wires. 
This was quite easy. The next step was to make sure how much the flesh in 
each part of the foot had weighed. 

To do this, I took the help of Dr Unnithan in the anatomy department. In 
order to get it right, we worked first on thirteen dead bodies, and found 
thirty-seven anatomical points and the tissue thickness. Then I tackled the 
exhumed foot. Based on the weight of the flesh on each part, plastic clay 
was fixed over the bones. Haridas had, in the presence of witnesses, taken 
two pairs of footwear that had been used by Chacko. He sent these to me 
via the court. One pair couldn’t be used. The other was a pair of half shoes. 
When I tried it on the reconstructed foot, it was a perfect fit. Even the 
indentations of the right big toe and the second toe matched exactly with the 
mould I had created. 


The clay mould of the right foot. The artificial foot fits Chacko’s 
slipper. 


Faces have been scientifically reconstructed from skulls, but it was for 
the first time in India that a dead man’s foot had been reconstructed. The 
paper I presented based on this experiment at the 24" Police Science 
Conference was well accepted. But like superimposition, the court 
considered this too as corroborative evidence. 

After arresting Bhaskara Pillai and Shahu, the police spread their nets 
wide for Ponnappan. The last time he had been seen was when he came to 
Mavelikkara from Aluva, after dropping Kurup off at the lodge, when 
people had surrounded him. On 12 February, he was arrested at Muhamma 
boat jetty. Three weeks had passed since the murder. On 13 February, I 
examined Ponnappan. There were burn marks on his forehead and hands. 
His hair and eyebrows were singed. When he learnt that Shahu and Pillai 
had been already arrested, he knew that he was trapped; and so he 
confessed. He was sent to jail. 

The police tried their best to find Kurup, who was said to have fled to 
Bhutan after the murder. There he stayed with a relative, who was working 
as a compounder in a hospital. He returned to Cheriyanad for a brief visit. 
On getting information that Kurup had come to his uncle’s house in 
Cheriayand at 3.30 a.m. on 10 February, the police reached the place. But 
Kurup had already left. The police also searched for him in Bhutan and 
Bombay, where he was rumoured to be living, but to no avail. Perhaps 


Kurup’s sixth sense saved him. He always managed to evade the police. 
Finally, Kurup was declared a fugitive and the government confiscated his 
property. A charge sheet was filed against Bhaskara Pillai, Ponnappan, 
Kurup’s wife, Sarasamma and Pillai’s wife, Thanakamani. 

In December 1990, the trial began at the Alappuzha Sessions Court. The 
judge was Sri Gopalakrishna Pillai. The late Sri Kunhirama Menon was the 
special prosecutor. Shahu turned approver for the court. I was the court’s 
seventy-sixth witness. The famous advocate Maheswaran Pillai appeared 
for the defendant. He passed away a few years ago. He was very kind 
towards me and I think that the advocate community lost a valuable 
member when he died. In court though, he ruthlessly attacked my scientific 
evidence. A large number of advocates had come to listen to the trial. As 
the skull used for superimposition had been burnt, all the parts of the face 
could not be compared. This gave the opposition an opportunity to strike. 

The court said that superimposition and the recreation of the foot was 
not incontestable evidence. This was correct. The other issue raised was that 
I had not taken permission to physically examine Bhaskara Pillai at the 
police station. That was a procedural error on my part. The only case where 
one does not need permission is under Section 53 of the CrPC, when a 
person has been arrested for committing a crime. In all other circumstances, 
written permission must be sought from the person before conducting the 
physical examination. After a long trial, the court acquitted Pillai’s wife and 
her sister. Ponnappan and Bhaskara Pillai were sentenced to life 
imprisonment. 

The duo moved the high court against this verdict. The case was heard 
by Justices K.T. Thomas and P.A. Muhammed. The main issue taken up by 
the opposition lawyer, Sri M.N. Sukumaran Nair, was the evidence given by 
the witness, Shahu, who had turned in favour of the court. The court found 
that though he had played an important role in the murder, his words could 
be trusted and it agreed with the evidence that had been collected. 

The court stated that the witness’ statement that the first and second 
accused had been burnt while setting fire to the car was corroborated when I 
examined the first accused. The court did not agree with the opposition 


lawyer’s argument that it had not been inconclusively proven that it was 
Chacko who had been killed. 

It added that the identity of the person who had been killed need not be 
proven. In the section on homicide in the IPC it is stated that: ‘The act of 
murder is committed with an intention to cause death’, and that death here 
means death of a human being. So the identity of the dead person need not 
be proven; it was enough to conclusively prove that the accused had 
committed murder. The appeal was rejected. 

Many police officers had worked tirelessly on this case. As a person who 
had been involved from the very beginning, I remember these officers with 
pride—SP Sri Ramachandran, DSP Haridas, and inspectors Devassia, 
Christy Bastin and Zacharia had rendered commendable service. 

Since 1984, when the search first began, the police have not stopped 
their efforts to find Kurup. They have searched for him across Kerala. Each 
time they received information that Kurup had been seen somewhere, they 
would rush to the place. In many instances, the information was false. Then 
there was a rumour that Kurup had died of a heart attack somewhere in 
north India, but the police were not able to find any evidence for this either. 

Kurup had a well-paying job in Abu Dhabi; it was his greed that had 
destroyed a young man and his family. Chacko’s wife, Shanthamma, was 
pregnant when he was killed; that young man is now twenty-four years old 
[thirty-seven, at the time of publication]. Kurup’s family was also 
destroyed, as his children too had to grow up without a father. Each time I 
travel northwards on the national highway, I look at Kurup’s half- 
constructed building when I reach Alappuzha. It is a silent monument to a 
tragedy caused by avarice. 


26 
Polakkulam Case 


he Peethambaran murder case, known as the Polakkulam case, had 

many similarities with the Panoor Soman murder case (discussed in 
Chapter 16). The case was first investigated by the crime branch, then 
handed over to the CBI. The crime branch concluded it was a suicide, and 
the CBI said it was a murder. The Kerala High court had acquitted the 
accused in the Soman case, but in the Polakkulam case, Solomon’s bees had 
to reach the Supreme Court. Both cases moved on the wrong track due to 
the mistaken assumptions of the forensic experts. However, I’m not 
describing a case that happened twenty-five years ago just to blame anyone. 

Businessman Polakkulam Narayanan had built a five-storey building in 
Palarivattom in Ernakulam. He was into the liquor business, and, apart from 
this building, he also owned a jewellery shop and two tourist homes. When 
Polakulath tourist home in Palarivattom began functioning, he appointed 
Peethambaran as the receptionist. Peethambaran’s father, Damodaran, was 
employed in the jewellery shop owned by Narayanan. 


Peethambaran’s Death 


On 21 April 1983, receptionist Peethambaran and Sivadasan, the room boy, 
were on night duty. As usual, they slept in the visitor’s lounge near the 
lobby. At 4 a.m., Lakshmanan Nair from Trivandrum came to the lobby to 
settle his bill and check out. He woke them up. Peethambaran gave him the 


bill and took the money. Peethambaran and Sivadasan helped Lakshmanan 
take his motorbike out and by 4.10 a.m. he had left. 

At 4.30 a.m., the other people staying in the tourist home and people in 
neighbouring houses heard a scream, ‘Ayyo, Amme!’ (Oh, Mother!), 
followed by the sound of a heavy object falling. Manager Subhramaniyan 
rushed out, as did Sakharia, an SI on probation who was staying there. Both 
saw Peethambaran lying on the ground, south of the building, bathed in 
blood. He was still alive. The manager rushed him to Medical Trust 
Hospital. The doctors examined him and pronounced him dead. 
Peethambaran’s father, Damodaran, reached the hospital. Based on the 
information given by Subhramaniyan, the Kalamassery SI registered a case 
of unnatural death. By this time, the circle inspector had also reached the 
police station. 

The police made arrangements to cordon off the spot. The inquest was 
conducted in the presence of witnesses. During the inquest, Peethambaran’s 
father, brother and other witnesses maintained that he had been killed. The 
body was moved to the mortuary of the general hospital. On the circle 
inspector’s request, Alappuzha Medical College sent an assistant professor 
of forensic science to Ernakulam to conduct the post-mortem. After the 
autopsy, the doctor visited the Polakulath tourist home. 

The doctor said that wound inside Peethambaran’s upper lip was 1.3-cm 
long and the one inside the lower lip was 0.3- cm long. He suggested that 
someone had held Peethambaran’s mouth shut to stop him from screaming. 
The bluish tinge on the nails, he said, was a sign of death due to 
strangulation. The second, third, and fourth ribs on his left side were 
broken, as were the pelvic bones. The doctor said that this indicated that 
more than one person had attacked him. 

It was based on this opinion that the police began investigating his 
murder. Sri Mathayi, the DSP, was given charge of the investigation by the 
Ernakulam crime branch SP. The police team prepared a detailed crime 
scene report of the place where Peethambaran was found dead. In a mound 
of soil, they found a key ring with four keys, a three-celled torch with its 
glass broken, a stick that was 57-cm long and 7.5-cm in diameter; they also 


found an old pair of slippers on the terrace. All of this was taken into 
custody. 

On the ground, 4.56 metres (15 feet) away from the tourist home, in the 
south-west direction, they found bloodstained faeces within an 18 cm circle; 
74 cm away from this lay a few pieces of the strap of a wristwatch, and a 
little further away, a shabby, torn, bloodstained lungi. The DSP took 
photographs, and also took the help of fingerprint experts and police dogs. 
He also questioned a number of witnesses. Some of the people staying in 
the tourist home said that when they ran out on hearing Peethambaran’s 
screams, Sivadasan, the room boy, had been fast asleep. This aroused the 
DSP’s suspicions. Sivadasan was tortured while questioning, and he gave 
multiple contradictory statements. 

A second forensic surgeon said that the wounds on Peethambaran’s face 
and chest could only be caused by a fall from a great height, and that the 
other wounds were caused when he was thrown to the ground. But the DSP 
disregarded this, as the doctor’s opinion did not match Sivadasan’s 
confession. Despite questioning Sivadasan several times, and thoroughly 
investigating Peethambaran’s death, DSP Mathayi was not able to find 
anything that suggested that Sivadasan had murdered Peethambaran. 

When the investigations reached a dead end, the crime branch IG 
deputed a new team to carry out the investigation. This team included 
S.R.K. Menon and A.P. Balakrishnan, who were both SPs, and 
Viswambharan, a DSP, as well as DSP Mathayi. I have mentioned Sri 
Viswambharan in chapter 24 of this book. Sri Balakrishnan was an honest 
and intelligent officer (he passed away). As he belonged to Trivandrum, I 
knew him well. 

The new team began investigations on 22 May 1983. Many days after 
the investigations had begun, Balakrishnan and Viswambharan came to 
meet me one evening. I had just come home from work. They wanted me to 
analyse the post-mortem report and to visit the spot. Department heads at 
the medical college had to inform the principal in writing if they wanted to 
leave headquarters, and so I informed the principal, Dr Samu Iyer, who 
lived next door, and left for Ernakulam in their car. (Incidentally, the CBI 


DSP had used this as an accusation against me. He said that because the 
medical college register did not have details regarding my visit to the spot 
of crime, my opinion was not valid. He had no faith in crime records.) 

In Erankulam, I studied the wounds mentioned in Peethambaran’s post- 
mortem report very carefully and I visited the Polakulath tourist home to 
inspect the spot. 


Did He Fall or Was He Pushed? 


The pattern of injuries is an important area of study in forensic medicine. 
Wounds of victims injured in automobile accidents, for instance, have a 
specific pattern. If these wounds are studied carefully, one can even find out 
which part of the body was first struck by the automobile. In the same way, 
wounds sustained while falling from a great height have a unique pattern. A 
study of this pattern can make clear which part of the body took the primary 
impact of the fall. 

Of the eighteen injuries on Peethambaran’s body, it was the thirteenth 
wound that caught my attention. 

The thirteenth wound was on the right heel bone, which was crushed, 
and the calcaneum broken. The post-mortem report had stated that the right 
heel bone had broken and was jutting out. This made it clear that when 
Peethambaran fell, his right heel had struck the ground first. It was a 
compound fracture. 

The force of the primary impact travels to other parts of the body, and 
can cause bruises and fractures. The thigh bones, hip bones and the bones of 
the legs can break due to the force transmitted from the impact on the feet. 
The force of the impact can even travel up to the lower part of the skull, and 
cause an injury called a ‘ring fracture’ around the foramen magnum. 
Peethambaran’s left leg had hit the ground and therefore, his left hipbone 
and the bone of the left leg had been broken (wounds 5 and 7, in the image 
on pg. 217). Due to the transmitted force, his hipbone had cracked in two 
places. 
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Only if a person jumps down from a height will the primary impact be 
on the feet. This won’t be possible if a person is thrown or pushed down. 
Only a cat can land on its feet if it is thrown down. Its vestibular apparatus, 
and the peculiarity of its bones and muscles, help it maintain its balance. 
Human beings do not have this ability. So if a person is thrown down, he 
will not be able to maintain balance and land on his feet. 


Nearly 30 to 40 per cent of all deaths caused by falling from a great 
height are suicides. In 60 per cent of these cases, the heel bone is broken. 
Forensic experts, like Tedeschi and Gredwall, have written extensively 
about injuries caused due to falling from heights. Bruises, changes in skin 
colour, crushing and fractures, can happen. 

The post-mortem report and the opinion of another forensic medicine 
expert both held that the injuries on the face (wounds 1, 2 in the image on 
pg. 217) and on the chest (wound 16) on Peethambaran’s body could only 
be caused if he had been pushed down—this, I could not agree with. 

The first wound inside the upper lip was just a half-inch long bruise, the 
second wound inside the lower lip was only one-eighth of an inch. The 
bone above the upper front teeth was broken (the measurement had not 
been recorded), wound 16 was a bluish-black bruise on the left side of the 
chest, 2.5-inches long and 1.25-inches wide. Three ribs on the left side had 
broken and the lung was injured in many places. This could have happened 
when the body lurched forward after the feet touched the ground, and he 
fell on his chest. There was nothing to suggest that these wounds could be 
caused only if he had been pushed down, and not if he had jumped down. 

I need to mention two more wounds recorded in the post-mortem report. 
There were two skin-deep wounds of 7 cm each on his penis and scrotum. 
The doctor was of the opinion that he had been wounded by a sharp object. 
In the report prepared by the SI at Kalamasserry police station, it was stated 
that the skin on his penis and scrotum was bruised. If the skin on the penis 
and scrotum is stretched, the wound will seem like a ‘split laceration- 
apparent incised’ wound. The difference can be seen only if viewed through 
a microscope. In court, the doctor who did the post-mortem said that he 
hadn’t done such an examination. 

After the feet hit the ground, the body falls forwards or backwards, and 
the skin on the penis or scrotum may be bruised. Unlike mathematics, 
forensic traumatology is not an exact science. It is not possible to state 
authoritatively what type of wounds might occur if a person falls from a 
height of 60 feet. I will give you two examples. 


While skydiving, a young lady jumped from an aircraft at 1500 feet 
(4921m). When she reached 300 metres above the ground, she tried to open 
her parachute. But the parachute refused to open. The lady fell. What 
happened to her? She broke almost all the bones in her body. Eighteen 
months later, she left the hospital after having recovered completely. 

An old man suddenly fell backwards as he was waiting outside a 
medical store. He died on the spot. When I did the post-mortem, I found 
that his skull had been completely broken and his brain was injured. Both 
examples are self-revelatory. What forensic experts need to know is the fact 
that one should not cling to theory, but should also examine the cause and 
effects. 

I went to Polakulath tourist home with the investigative officers. The 60- 
foot high building had five floors. Peethambaran was lying on the ground to 
the south-west of the tourist home. I read the place mahassar (report) to find 
out where exactly he had fallen. Blood and faeces had been found in the 
south-west direction, 4.56 metres away from the eastern corner of the 
building, and 74 cm away from this were pieces of Peethambaran’s steel 
watch. From the south-east corner of the building, 12.48 metres toward the 
north-east were found a torch light, a stick 57-cm long and 7.5-cm wide, 
and a key ring, all belonging to Peethambaran. 

From these details, where do we assume that he must have fallen? We 
can say that the hips were in the spot where the faeces was found, but we 
cannot say whether his legs faced to the east or west. Experts have found 
(not by using a dummy) that a man jumping from a 60-foot building can 
jump to a horizontal distance of 10 metres. 


The Man Who Yearned to Commit Suicide 


When the investigating officers searched Peethambaran’s house, they found 
his personal diaries, prescriptions written by a psychiatrist, Dr R.R. Varma, 
and bills from Raju Medical Store in Ernakulam for Sekasin and Largactil. 


When the investigating officers showed Peethambaran’s photograph to 
Dr Varma, he asked, ‘Oh, he committed suicide didn’t he?’ The doctor said 
that Peethambaran was schizophrenic, and had been on medication for two 
years. He added that if the medication was not taken regularly the patient 
would commit suicide. 

Peethambaran had written absurd poems in his diary, and the words 
‘welcome death’ were seen on many pages. There was another entry: 
‘Maya’s mother came home with the letter, when father asked me about it I 
fell ill and they had to take me to the doctor.’ 

When his father, Damodaran, was asked about this, he said that 
Peethambaran was in love with a girl called Maya. Once, pretending to be a 
doctor, Peethambaran had written a letter to Maya’s father saying that 
‘Peethambaran can be cured if he marries Maya’. Maya’s mother had come 
to Peethambaran’s house with the letter. When his father asked him about it, 
Peethambaran became violent and had to be taken to General Hospital 
Ernakulam. They consulted Dr Varma, who prescribed medication. 
Peethambaran took the medicines for five months and then stopped. It was 
the prescription for this medication that the police had seen in his house. 
This was an important piece of evidence. 

Let me briefly explain how Peethambaran’s illness caused suicidal 
tendencies in him. Schizophrenia, an illness of the brain, usually affects 
people in the age group of sixteen to thirty. The exact causes of 
schizophrenia are unknown, though it is attributed to genetic or hereditary 
factors, or to chemical changes in the brain. There are many types of 
schizophrenia and, in its beginning stages (Incipient Schizophrenia), all 
symptoms of this disease may not become evident. People with this illness 
will be able to work and lead a regular life, though they will suffer from 
delusions. But they can lose their mental balance due to psychotraumatizing 
factors, such as the failure of a love affair. Forty per cent of all 
schizophrenics commit suicide. Though medication can_ control 
schizophrenic episodes, the illness itself cannot be cured. 

Peethambaran’s diary entries were a sign of his suicidal tendencies. 
Psychiatrists believe that if a schizophrenic speaks or writes about suicide, 


there are high chances they will try to commit suicide if left untreated. 
Peethambaran was in love with Maya, who was related to him. She did not 
reciprocate his feelings. Her marriage to another man may have led him to 
commit suicide. 

Having collected evidence that Peethambaran might have committed 
suicide, and as they did not get any evidence to suggest that he had been 
murdered, the crime branch submitted its final report in the case to Aluva 
court on 30 April 1984. Peethambaran’s father approached the high court 
demanding a reinvestigation. The high court ordered that the case be 
investigated by another officer in the Kerala police force, or by the CBI. 

As this would upset the morale of the police force that had diligently 
investigated the case, the government filed an appeal against this verdict in 
the Supreme Court. The Supreme Court handed over the investigation to the 
CBI. 


The Unscientific Dummy Experiment 


On 19 March 1986, DSP Varghese Thomas of the CBI took charge of the 
investigation. He was focused on finding the procedural errors in the 
investigation carried out by the crime branch, and on establishing that 
Peethambaran had been murdered. He brought in Central Forensic 
Laboratory experts from Delhi and conducted an unscientific dummy 
experiment. 

To prove that Peethambaran would fall 13-feet way from the building 
only if he had been thrown down, they made a 65 kg dummy out of bamboo 
sticks, gunny bags and stones. (The dead body had not been weighed during 
the post-mortem, and 65 kg was just an estimate). The team from Delhi 
threw the dummy down in the presence of two forensic surgeons. 

The dummy somersaulted once and fell 4 feet away from the building. It 
fell on its back hitting its head and shoulders. The experts didn’t bother to 
consider the type of wounds that Peethambaran might have sustained had he 
fallen in this manner. The second time, they just dropped the dummy down 


and it fell 5.7 feet away. The dummy fell on its stomach, hitting its head. 
The experts went back satisfied. 

The dummy experiment conducted by DSP Varghese Thomas has been 
done by forensic scientists in many countries and been proven as 
unscientific. This experiment was done in Fujiwara in Japan and by 
Christianson in Tennessee University. But the dummy always fell on its 
abdomen and it was established that the fall of the dummy could not be 
compared to the fall of a human being from a height. 

Human beings have been used in experiments to find out whether a fall 
from a height is suicidal or homicidal. But the people who participated in 
these experiments jumped on to thick rubber mats or water. These 
experiments proved that the height from which the person jumped 
determined the distance of the fall. If a person jumped from a height of 20 
metres (65.6 feet), the distance of the fall would exceed 7 metres (22.9 
feet). 

The trial court discarded DSP Varghese Thomas’s dummy experiment 
with all the disdain it deserved, stating, ‘The court considers the dummy 
experiment as a futile exercise. It can only prove that the fall was not 
accidental. Hence I reject this effort to prove that Peethambaran’s death was 
not a suicide.’ 

After the dummy experiment, the DSP arrested Polakkulam Narayanan, 
the owner of the tourist home, his driver Shashi, Sivadasan, the room boy, 
and Subhramaniyan, the manager, and took them to the Central Forensic 
Laboratory in Delhi for a polygraph test. Senior officer S.K. Lahiri 
conducted the test. 

I will give you a short description of this test. If a person is lying 
intentionally, there are changes in the pulse rate, blood pressure, respiration 
and galvanic skin resistance. The suspect is connected to machines that 
monitor blood pressure and pulse rate, and these are linked with the 
machine called a polygraph, which used to conduct this test. 

The suspect is asked a mix of relevant and irrelevant questions. The 
questions are given to them before the test and the answers must be given in 


the yes/no format. When the suspect tells a lie while answering, the 
deceptive response will let us know which the specific question was. 

Lahiri’s report said that Narayanan and Sivadasan lied to relevant 
questions. The questions were: ‘Who had beaten up Peethambaran?’, and, 
‘Who killed him?’ Lahiri did not submit the graph in the court. Sri M.N. 
Sukumaran Nair, the advocate representing the first accused, submitted a 
special application in court for the graph. When the graph was submitted, 
there was no corroboration between Lahiri’s findings and the graph. What 
should be questioned? The scientist’s honesty, or his ability? 

During the cross-examination that went on for several days, Lahiri said 
that polygraph tests were 95 per cent reliable only in 20 per cent of the 
cases. A polygraph test is only one mode of conducting investigations. 
According to the Indian Evidence Act, 1872, polygraph tests cannot be 
accepted as evidence. 

When Varghese Thomas arrested Narayanan and the others after eight 
months of investigations, he had collected no evidence to connect them 
with Peethambaran’s death. It was after the arrest that he started collecting 
evidence. Instead of taking expert advice to ascertain whether Dr Varma’s 
opinion could be trusted, he tried to prove that Peethambaran had 
extraordinary talent in literature and the arts. Dr Varma was not examined 
as a witness, and even the defendant’s lawyer did not demand this. 

For a murder to be a punishable manslaughter, it must be proven that 
there was intention, motive and knowledge. The investigator concluded that 
Narayanan ordered the room boy, Sivadasan, and his driver Shashi to kill 
Peethambaran, and so they beat him up on the terrace and pushed him 
down. What was Narayanan’s motive? The businessman had kept many 
documents concerning fraudulent accounts in Peethambaran’s house. 
Varghese stated that Narayanan feared that Peethambaran would betray him 
to income tax authorities and therefore had him killed. 

There was information that Narayanan’s accountant, Sukumaran, had 
gone to Peethambaran’s house the previous week to check the documents. 
Peethambaran’s father had testified that the accountant used to come home 
often and freely check these documents. If Narayanan intended to kill 


Peethambaran, then he wouldn’t have continued to keep these documents in 
Peethambaran’s house. 

Common sense is very important in the process of investigation. If it had 
been a planned murder, not just Narayanan, no one would arrange to have 
the victim killed in the premises of a newly built tourist home that they 
personally owned. It is also not certain that if a person is pushed down from 
a 60-foot building, they will automatically die. 

Varghese had found that Peethambaran had told someone, ‘I am killed’. 
Witnesses gave conflicting testimonies. A few said that Peethambaran had 
screamed, ‘Ayyo, Amme!’ Others heard him scream, ‘I am killed!’ The 
question of why a person who declared ‘TI am killed’ did not also reveal who 
killed him is pertinent. 

The doctor who did the post-mortem, and other experts, said that 
wounds 1, 2 and 16 on Peethambaran’s body (image on pg. 217) may have 
been caused by being beaten with the stick and the torch that were found 
near the body. They also added that these wounds might have been caused 
by physical blows. If the nature and dimensions of the wounds are 
examined, it will be clear that these objects cannot cause these wounds. 
Wounds 1 and 2 were inside his lips. There were no bruises on his face. 
Wound 16 was 2.25-inches long and .75-inch wide. Beneath this, the 
second, third and fourth ribs had broken. The distance between the second 
and fourth ribs is 8 cm. Deep forensic knowledge isn’t needed to understand 
that only if a person is struck on the chest several times by this three-celled 
torch will such wounds occur. And at the very least, contusions will be seen 
on the chest. 

The torchlight and stick belonged to Peethambaran. These objects, along 
with a key ring, were found in a mound of soil near the body. Varghese 
Thomas sent all these objects to the forensic lab for testing. The biological 
expert there said that there was human blood on the stick, which had been 
washed away, wiped with a nylon cloth and polished with a substance 
called leppam. He said that there were signs that blood had been present on 
the torch too. But this blood was not tested and not matched with 
Peethambaran’s blood group. The problems with a Benzidine test have been 


described in detail in chapter 20 (on the death of the caretaker). When 
evidence is analysed, the wise control their imagination and focus on the 
facts. 

A week before Peethambaran died, a group of young men had come to 
the tourist home from Fort Cochin with a bottle of liquor and sat drinking in 
a room. When Peethambaran demanded corkage (a charge made by a hotel 
for serving liquor that has been brought in by a customer), the young men 
got into an altercation with him. Enraged, Peethambaran hit one of them on 
the head with his stick. Blood came out of the wound and the stick in 
Peethambaran’s hand also was stained with blood. He might have wiped 
away the bloodstains. Varghese Thomas had also inquired into this matter. 
He said that the murderers, after killing Peethambaran, had wiped the 
bloodstains off the three objects and left them near the mound of soil. It 
may be recalled that the witnesses had also seen the objects at that time. 
After Peethambaran fell to his death, he had been taken to hospital 
immediately. Only Sri Varghese can gauge the mental condition of the 
criminals who had wiped the blood off these objects and left them near the 
body. 

Prasannan, who worked at Anitha Hotel next to the Polakulath tourist 
home, was Varghese’s star witness. On the day of the incident, he was 
sleeping on the terrace of the hotel. He woke up hearing someone scream, 
‘I’m being killed!’, and he heard something heavy fall. He saw Narayanan’s 
driver Shashi running away from the tourist home, jumping over two walls 
that were around 5.5-feet high. He saw all this in the light of a street lamp. 
He woke up his friend Sudhakaran, and both of them went to Anitha Hotel’s 
owner, Venugopal’s, house nearby. All three of them went to the tourist 
home. They saw Peethambaran lying on the ground. 

This star witness had been questioned three times by the CBI. Not once 
had he told them that he heard the cry, ‘I’m being killed!’, or that he had 
seen Shashi run away. He revealed this great secret only when he was 
questioned the fourth time. The quite convincing reason he gave for his 
silence was that his employer had asked him not to talk about it. The hotel 
owner denied all this in court. 


I have detailed Prasannan’s testimony because a mere analysis of 
scientific evidence will not provide a comprehensive picture of the case. 
The apex court severely criticized the testimony of the star witness as 
extremely incredible. I will tell you about it later. Sri Varghese had collected 
the testimonies of several witnesses to prove that the killers had hatched a 
conspiracy and that the second accused had bought property after the 
incident. 


The Case Reaches the High Court 


After the investigations that went on for a year, the CBI investigator 
submitted a charge sheet before the court stating that Polakkulam 
Narayanan had conspired with Sivadasan, an employee in his tourist home, 
and Shashi, his driver, to kill Peethambaran. They had beaten him up and 
pushed him down for Narayanan feared that Peethambaran would betray his 
business secrets to the income tax department. 

The trial was conducted at the additional sessions court in Emakulam. 
Sri Kunhirama Menon, the lawyer who had argued against the CBI in the 
Panoor Soman case, was the special prosecutor. The famous lawyers M.N. 
Sukumaran Nair, B. Raman Pillai, Thomas Jacob, P.V. Ayyappan and 
Maheswaran Pillai represented the accused. The court gave prime 
importance to the opinion of forensic experts, the test conducted by the 
biology expert and the testimony of Prasannan. 

The court found that Sivadasan had been with Peethambaran just before 
he died, but pretended to be asleep because he was complicit in the crime. 
The first, the second and the third accused (Narayanan, Shashi, Sivadasan) 
were given life imprisonment. Subhramaniyan, the manager, was acquitted. 

When the case was taken up in the high court, the judges were Justices 
Sivaraman Nair and Balanarayana Marar. The high court accepted the 
dummy experiment that had been discredited by the lower court. The court 
found that Peethambaran had no history of mental illness; rather he had 
been a brave and talented artist. The court also accepted Prasannan’s 


testimony that he had seen the second accused run away. The court 
acquitted Sivadasan, as his involvement in the crime had not been 
conclusively proven. It also approved of the punishment given to the first 
and second accused. 


The Supreme Court Verdict 


A three-member bench comprising Justices M.M. Punchhi, M.K. 
Mukherjee and J.K. Reddy heard the appeal filed by the first and second 
accused. The famous advocate Ram Jethmalani appeared for the accused. 
He argued that Peethambaran’s death might either be a suicide or an 
accident, and there was no primary or circumstantial evidence that linked 
the accused to the death. He said that the sessions court and the high court 
had punished them only on the basis of doubt. 

The apex court first examined whether there was primary evidence to 
prove that second and third accused had beaten up Peethambaran and 
pushed him down from the terrace. The finding of the two lower courts— 
that the murder was an inside job—was merely based on suspicion; the 
defendant had yet to prove that the second and third accused had murdered 
Peethambaran. The apex court noted that the lower court had acquitted the 
third accused (Sivadasan). The sessions court had avoided certain people 
staying in the lodge, who might have committed the murder and, through a 
strange process of reasoning, had pinned the offence on the second and 
third accused. 

Both courts (the sessions court and the high court) had based their 
decision—that the second accused was guilty—on Prasannan’s testimony. A 
very important fact that the two courts had not taken into consideration was 
that in the initial stages of the investigation, this witness had not said that he 
had seen the second accused run away from the spot. Even when the CBI 
took up the case, he had not said this in the first stages of the investigations. 
Only when he was questioned again did he tell the CBI officers that he had 
seen Shashi running away. The apex court stated that this was too flimsy to 


convict the second accused of murder. The court added there were several 
problems in the testimony of Prasannan. 

Apart from the fact that he was the first accused’s driver, there was no 
link that connected him with the crime. The sessions court had found that 
the first, second and third accused had conspired to kill, and that the second 
and third accused had carried out the orders of the first accused. It was also 
found that the second and third had no enmity towards Peethambaran. The 
sessions court based its decision that the first accused was guilty on the 
testimony given by Peethambaran’s father. Preparations should not be 
mistaken for conspiracy. 

The sessions court had also construed that monetary investments made 
by the second accused after the crime were thanks to a gift given by the first 
accused in return for the murder. At the same time, however, this court also 
noted that there was no formal accusation that the first accused had given 
money to the second accused. This evidence was used to prove that the first 
accused persuaded the second and third accused to commit murder. 

It is difficult to get primary evidence to prove conspiracy. They are just 
speculations of conspiracy based on motive, possibility and participation in 
the crime and circumstantial evidence. There is no justification to establish 
that they had conspired. Hearing the reasons why the first accused had been 
punished by the lower courts, the apex court said that this decision was 
merely based on speculation. 

The Supreme Court analysed the opinions put forward by the forensic 
experts. The doctors who said that wounds 1 and 16 (image on pg. 217) 
were a sign that the victim had been beaten up during the cross-examination 
said that it could have been due to the use of different weapons by different 
people. The court decided that based on such deviant opinions and the 
dummy experiment, it could not be proven that the death was due to 
murder. 

That the defendant had not been able to prove the guilt of the first and 
second accused discredited the judgment of the lower courts. The apex 
court also removed the negative comments made by the high court against 
Sri Viswambharan, the crime branch officer. 


The Supreme Court ratified his finding that Peethambaran had 
committed suicide. 


oy | 
Life in Libya 


hen I was working in Alappuzha, I was appointed as a medico-legal 
W consultant in Libyan. Twenty specialist doctors across Kerala had got 
such appointments in Libya along with me. The government sanctioned 
their leave, but my application was rejected as they said they could not find 
a replacement for me. In those days, the health minister had to give consent 
for us to work abroad. I did not go to meet the health minister. I sent in 
another application, which was promptly rejected. 

My salary those days was %3300. As police surgeon, I was given a 
monthly allowance of ~100. After all the deductions, my take-home salary 
was %2500. My mother, wife and children lived in Trivandrum, and I in 
Alappuzha. My salary was not sufficient to maintain two households, and 
the multiple to and fro journeys. Chances of a transfer to Trivandrum 
seemed remote. I was able to live comfortably only because of the money 
that came in from my ancestral property. 

Most non-clinical teachers of medicine are in the same situation. It is 
only recently that the government, led by Sri V.S. Achuthanandan, has 
granted a decent salary to such doctors. I am grateful to Health Minister 
Sreemathy Teacher as well. It was only to make some money that I decided 
to work in the Sahara, where I was offered forty times the salary that I 
earned in Kerala. 

Maybe it was my luck, but the chief minister sent the health minister 
who had rejected my application, on leave. I quickly sent in my application 
to the chief minister, who sanctioned my leave in a week’s time. I had to go 


to the Libyan embassy in Delhi to get my visa and tickets. Thus ended my 
four-year stay in Alappuzha. My colleagues bid me a warm farewell. I still 
remember the emotional speech made by a last-grade employee called 
Daivam on that occasion. 

Alappuzha SP R.N. Ravi was a close friend of mine. Ravi, aka Ravindra 
Narayana Ravi, was from Bihar. An extremely smart and efficient officer, 
he is now ADGP at the Intelligence Bureau (IB) in Delhi. He had initiated 
several programmes to maintain law and order in Alappuzha. He was a 
favourite of Vayalar Ravi, the home minister. Their names often confused 
police officers. Ravi and his family hosted me for a dinner that featured 
several Bihari delicacies. Our friendship continues to this day. 

We went to the Libyan capital, Tripoli, from Delhi, via Karachi. There 
were many engineers from north India along with me. So I was not bored 
during the long journey. Libya is located at the northern tip of Africa, by the 
Mediterranean, and is an Arab republic. 

On its east lies Egypt and to its west lies Tunisia. On the south it is 
bordered by Chad and Niger. Ninety per cent of the Libya’s land is desert. 
The population is 57 lakh. The country produces the maximum amount of 
oil, and imports almost all goods it needs. A former colony of Italy, Libya 
got its independence in 1957. King Idris then assumed power. In 1969, 
Muammar Gaddafi, who was just twenty-seven-years-old, captured power 
in a military coup and became the president. Under his rule, the country 
progressed very quickly. 

He started many educational institutions and industries. He established 
universities in Tripoli and Benghazi. The excellent salaries that Libya 
offered lured scientists and doctors like me to that country. 


Tabeeb Sharay 


Though Libya follows Italian law, the punishments are in accordance with 
Muslim law. In case of unnatural deaths, the post-mortem is done by a 
‘procurator fiscal’, the prosecutor. His powers are equal to that of a coroner 


in Europe. Unlike in west-Asian Islamic countries, a post-mortem is not 
forbidden in Libya. The medico-legal expert here is known as the ‘tabeeb 
sharay.’ The law department in Libya appoints the medico-legal experts. 

As I came out of the Tripoli airport, I saw someone holding a placard 
with my name on it. The only language he knew was Arabic. I got into his 
car and we set off at top speed. I sat with my eyes closed. Within half an 
hour, we arrived at a big hotel called Saathi. Luckily, the receptionist knew 
English. He told me that I could stay at the hotel until arrangements were 
made for my accommodation. He informed me that a driver would come 
pick me up the next day to take me to the high court. 

Mr Mabrook, a bilingual Palestinian, accompanied the driver when he 
came to pick me up from the hotel. Mabrook, who spoke excellent English, 
helped me a lot during my stint in Libya. He told me that we were going for 
an oath-taking ceremony, but I realized only when we entered the chief 
justice’s chamber that it was I who had to take the oath. The chief judge 
read out the statement in Arabic, Mabrook translated it, and I repeated it 
after him. It was a solemn occasion. I took charge as the tabeeb sharay of 
Libya. The office of the tabeeb sharay was an important one. I was given a 
police vehicle and a driver. 

After the ceremony, we went to the central hospital in Tripoli. The 
tabeeb sharay’s office, examination room and the mortuary were in this 
hospital. In every room was a huge picture of Gaddafi. Mabrook introduced 
me to everyone. Not a soul there spoke English. My translator promised to 
teach me Arabic. As he found it difficult to pronounce my name, he 
introduced me to everyone as Dr Uma. They started calling me Ummer. 
When they asked me what my wife’s name was, I said ‘Padma’. They made 
it Fathima. There was once a holy man in Libya called Ummer and his 
wife’s name was Fathima. Thus I gained the stature of a holy man. 

They were very affectionate people who had no concept of office 
etiquette. Some of them would sit on my chair, smoking cigarettes. Once, 
when I went to meet the law secretary, his peon was in his chair pulling on a 
cigarette. I mistook him to be the secretary and started talking to him, when 


the secretary walked in. The peon just moved to another chair and 
continued smoking. 

Many doctors working in the central hospital were my old classmates 
and colleagues. Dr Anand Kumar a gastro surgeon from Trivandrum 
Medical College, professors of surgery Dr Babu Thomas and his wife, Dr 
Sodari; ortho surgeons Dr Basheer Ahamed and Dr Rajagopal and his wife, 
Dr Padmini; Professor Geetha and her husband, Dr Aravindan from the 
dental college; the professor of radiology Somarajan and his wife, Sree, 
were all my friends. There were also several technicians and nurses from 
Kerala. They made my busy life in Tripoli a pleasant experience. 

On my first day in the hospital, I had to examine a nurse from the 
Philippines, who had been a victim of gang rape. Many nurses in Libya 
were from the Philippines. Indian nurses were very few in number. Filipino 
nurses, just like their Indian counterparts, were very efficient and 
committed. This nurse was working in a hospital far away from the city. 
Having gone off duty at 8 p.m., she was walking towards her 
accommodation when a car stopped next to her. Three men pulled her into 
the car and took her to a farmhouse. Tripoli has a number of vegetable 
farms and orchards. The three men raped her till dawn. Then they took her 
to a deserted area in the car and pushed her out. She was unconscious, and 
some people who were passing by brought her to the hospital. 

When I saw her, she was crying out in pain. I saw that she had been 
raped in a brutal manner that had not even been described in textbooks. 
Neither the nurses nor I could touch her as she was screaming in pain. Other 
than the fact that the rapists spoke Arabic, she knew nothing about them. 
The men could have been caught with the evidence that was collected, but 
the case was not solved. I’ve always felt that the Libyan police had a 
tendency to help the accused if they were Libyan. 


Virginity Certificate 


Libyan marriages have strange customs. The rituals practiced twenty years 
ago when I was working there, still continue. These practices were 
sanctioned by the police and the religious law courts. Though I felt that 
these practices were not right, as the medico-legal expert, I had to bide by 
the Libyan law and so I kept my opinions to myself. 

Weddings in Libya were held on Fridays, and were occasions for grand 
celebrations when all friends and relatives would come together. These 
celebrations would go on for three days, filled with music, dance and a 
variety of delicacies to eat. If it was a wedding in the house of an important 
person, the celebrations would be quite extravagant. Fridays were public 
holidays and that is why weddings were conducted then. 

When I got to the office on Saturday, young couples along with both sets 
of parents would be waiting for me. The bride, who would be in her 
wedding finery, would have tears in her eyes. Officers from the nearest 
police station would also be present. 

The first time I saw a couple and their parents waiting, I wondered why 
they had come to meet me. The application letter the police gave me was in 
Arabic, and Mabrook translated it for me. They had brought the bride to get 
a virginity test done. The groom had filed a complaint, and the police had 
brought them to the hospital to get her examined by the medico-legal 
expert. 

On the day after the marriage was solemnized, the bride and groom 
would go to their bedroom, while the festivities outside continued. Tradition 
demanded that the couple consummate their marriage at this time. The 
blood from the virgin bride would stain the white bed sheet, and the groom 
had to take this cloth and show it to his friends and relatives who were 
celebrating outside. Not just the groom, his relatives too had to be 
convinced that the bride was a virgin. Only then would the marriage be 
legally sanctioned. 

In case the bed sheet wasn’t stained, the bride was doomed. Not only 
would she be divorced, she would also be imprisoned for seven years. Such 
brides were brought to the medico-legal expert by the police. Each bride 
would burst into tears. If I gave a virginity certificate, the police would 


close the case. In the two years that I spent in Libya, I had to examine 
hundreds of brides. Several women had hymens that were very elastic and 
they expand after sexual intercourse. How could one say that the hapless 
girl is not a virgin? All the virginity test cases that came before me had the 
same condition of elastic hymen, and I would issue a virginity certificate. I 
have no words to describe the joy on the faces of the bride and her parents. 
The young man would accept her solely on the basis of this certificate. 

I had heard of clever girls who would kill leeches and smear the blood 
on the white sheet to evade such problems. A type of small leech was 
commonly found in the farms of Libya. It was shaped like a tablet, and so it 
was easy to collect them. If the leech is stuck on the body, it sucks blood 
and grows fat. The bride would bring this leech into the bedroom and, 
during sexual intercourse she would slyly crush it on the bedsheet. The 
leech would bleed, satisfying the groom much to the relief of the bride. 

Due to this tradition, the parents of young girls would become extremely 
anxious if their daughters had a fall or were injured in accidents. They 
believed that the hymen was as fragile as an eggshell. So their first priority 
was to check if the hymen was intact, rather than getting the girl treated for 
the accident. So they would bring her to the tabeeb sharay. I would have to 
unnecessarily examine one or two such girls every day, in the midst of my 
hectic schedule. 

Sometimes, I had to go to far-off places to conduct post-mortems. I used 
to travel in Dornier aircraft. The pilots were inexperienced Libyans. Once, 
the aircraft my colleagues and I were travelling in, got caught in a 
hurricane. The Sahara desert often experienced ghibli sandstorms.!? The 
aircraft flew like a kite with its string cut off. My colleagues prayed loudly 
calling out to Allah. I usually sat silently in these circumstances. Within 
five minutes, we came out of the eye of the storm. 

After this experience, I preferred to travel in automobiles. To travel in a 
Toyota Land Rover at 150 kmph is an incredible experience. The straight 
road is flanked by the desert on both sides. We would halt when we saw 
some greenery, and refresh ourselves with bread and Pepsi. 


The Moral Police 


The Libyan moral police was a team of officers who did not wear a 
uniform, and, like the special branch in our country, travelled in vehicles 
that did not sport the emblem of the police force. If a man was found with a 
woman who was neither his sister nor his wife, he would immediately be 
arrested and the woman subjected to a virginity test. If she was not a virgin, 
both of them would be arrested for being in an illegal relationship. They 
could be put in jail for five years unless they got married. So it was not easy 
for men and women to interact with one another. 

Liquor is illegal in Libya and is illicitly brewed. As oranges and grapes 
were abundantly cultivated fruits, they were used to brew liquor. Driving or 
walking when under the influence of alcohol was a punishable offence and 
you could be fined up to 1000 dinars (1 dinar was equal to %140). The 
offender would also be whipped. 

Before being whipped, the culprit would be brought to my office to be 
examined. I had to check to find out if they could bear the lashing. If the 
man died while being whipped, I would be liable for punishment. I would 
send the accused for a check-up to all the departments, including the 
cardiology department. And apart from one or two cases, I always issued a 
certificate stating that they were physically unfit to be whipped. I have 
saved a number of people from this painful form of punishment. 

If certified as being able to bear the lashing, the man would be brought 
to the police station clad only in his underwear, and would be beaten with a 
leather whip. He would lose consciousness after the first few lashes, be 
revived by having water sprinkled on him and the whipping would resume. 
If he became unconscious again, he would be revived again and beaten up. 
A man punished like this would never touch alcohol again. 

It was part of my duties to visit jails and examine whether inmates had 
bruises on their bodies from being beaten up. Once, when I visited a jail 
quite a distance away from Tripoli, the jail authorities told me that that they 
had a doctor from India there. I assumed that he was the prison doctor. But 


when they brought him to me clad in a prisoner’s outfit, I was shocked. He 
was from Kerala and had been my senior when I was a student at 
Trivandrum Medical College. He had been arrested for brewing liquor at 
home and for drunken driving. 

Seeing me, he burst into tears. He requested me to save him from being 
whipped. I tried to intervene on his behalf and spoke to the prosecutor. The 
prosecutor told me that this was his second offence and that he had been 
pardoned the first time. A kind man, he eventually waived the punishment, 
but the doctor lost his job. When we met back in India, he pretended not to 
know me. 

We feel that the number of violent crimes that happen in our country is 
extremely high. The media carries reports of such acts of violence on a 
daily basis. If rowdies roam around with penknives in Kerala, in Libya they 
carry guns. If they decide to kill someone, they do not wait for an 
opportunity to strangle them or hit them on the head. Knives are rarely used 
to kill. Guns are the preferred choice of weaponry. Everyone close to the 
government owned guns. If they have a fight, they shoot. Despite being a 
police state, such incidents were common in Libya. (A police state is a 
government that exercises power through the police force.) 


‘Sukumara Kurup’ of Libya 


A case that was very similar to Kurup’s once happened in Libya. The police 
took me to Sirte, a place far away from Tripoli, to examine a charred body 
found inside a burning car. The body was found in the driving seat. It was 
assumed to be an accident. It was impossible to find wounds on the corpse 
and it was taken to the mortuary for post-mortem. 

I examined the lungs first. There were no signs of blackening. I was sure 
that the man had been killed first and then set on fire. I got my first clue 
when I cut the skin over the skull to examine the brain. There was a bullet 
wound at the back of his head. As the hair and head had been burnt, this 
mark was not visible. I used an electric saw to cut a circle in the skull. The 


brain had been boiled by the heat. When I examined the brain carefully, I 
found the bullet. It became evident that he had been fired at by a 9 mm 
pistol. The bullet was sent to a ballistics forensic expert. 

The murdered man was a business tycoon and a politician. His rivals 
were suspected of having murdered him. Many people were questioned and 
the killer was found. Tests showed that the bullet inside the dead man’s 
head had been fired from the killer’s gun. While being fired, the bullet 
revolves around the rifling ridges and grooves in the gun; so the marks of 
the ridges will be imprinted on the bullet. A bullet fired from the accused’s 
gun is compared to the bullet that is found lodged in the body of the dead 
man, under a microscope. If both bullets have similar ridge marks, it is 
certain that both bullets have been fired from the same gun. 

Even in guns of the same type, manufactured by the same company, the 
ridge marks will be different. This is why it is said that the gun leaves its 
signature on the bullet that is fired from it. This case earned me fame and 
respect in Libya. Chief Justice Abdul Wahab Siyala personally 
congratulated me. 


I stayed in a beautiful apartment near the hospital. My neighbours were a 
Yugoslavian couple—Dr Konstantin Repovich and his wife, Dana. I had to 
cook my own food, and though I knew how to cook, I barely found time to 
do so. Dana, like an elder sister, used to help me out. 

On most Fridays, I used to visit Sundari, Dr Anand Kumar, Babu 
Thomas, and Geetha Aravindan, who stayed at the Al Fateh University 
campus. My main attraction was the delicious food cooked by Sundariakka, 
Dr Geetha, Anand’s wife, Professor Beena, and Babu’s wife, Dr Sodari. 

It was difficult to shop in Libya. You couldn’t buy less than 50 kg of 
wheat or sugar. My friends who had cars helped me out. Libya has several 
Greco Roman ruins and I was able to visit these historical monuments with 
my friends too. I had many friends who worked in factories and hospitals in 
Libya. Sri Parameswaran Nair from Chalakkudy, Thampan from 


Pathanamthitta, Jose from Thodupuzha, ‘X-ray’ Nair and Radhakrishna 
Kurup were a few of my friends. 

Dana was a compatriot of Marshal Tito, the president of Yugoslavia. She 
had heard of Kerala, the first state to vote a Communist party into power. 
She eagerly participated in our evening discussions on politics. She had 
even then predicted that Communism would disappear from eastern 
European countries. Dana, a housewife, said in 1986 that the ideology was 
not at fault, rather it was because the party had distanced itself from the 
people. History proved her right. In 1989, Nicolae Ceau?escu was deposed 
in Romania. Communist regimes in most Eastern European countries 
crumbled. The Soviet Union fragmented. 

Konstantin Repovich and Dana told me that the situation in Yugoslavia 
was no different. Her father was a trade union activist. He was an upright 
man who led a very simple life. He rode a bicycle to work. In the course of 
time, his colleagues climbed the higher rungs in the hierarchy. They bought 
cars, estates and farm houses. They became fascists. The party ousted 
anyone who spoke against dictatorship. Dana sorrowfully told me that the 
party had moved away from the common people. No ideology or party can 
exist if it isn’t close to the people. 

Dana taught me to cook several Yugoslavian dishes, and when I returned 
home I taught my wife to make these dishes; and we used to cook them at 
home. Dana and I used to write to each other. Then the couple moved back 
to Yugoslavia and we lost contact. Recently, Dana found my email address 
and wrote me an email. I was delighted to get my comrade sister back. 
Race, nationality and religion are not barriers to friendship. 

In Libya, Gaddafi was moving towards dictatorship. He had a crazy 
ambition of bringing all the Arab nations under one umbrella, like the US or 
USSR (Union of Soviet Socialist Republics), and he wanted it to be known 
as United States Arab Republic (USAR). He was engrossed in fighting 
against neighbouring countries like Niger and Chad, and extending 
financial help to Palestinians to aid terrorist activities across the world. 

The Palestinian terrorists Abu Nidal and Abu Abbas lived in Libya, and 
trained terrorists and planned terrorist activities across the world. The US, 


which helped Israel, was Gaddafi’s prime enemy. In 1985, the Italian ship 
Acqui La Lara was hijacked by the Abu Nidal group in the Mediterranean 
Sea near Egypt. American tourists aboard the ship were murdered. In the 
same year, in December, the Abu Nidal group, with the help of the Libyan 
government, bombed airports in Rome and Vienna. In April 1986, a 
discotheque in Berlin was bombed. Many Americans died and many more 
were injured. American President Ronald Reagan decided to teach Gaddafi 
a lesson. A friend of mine in the Libyan secret service warned me that 
America could attack Libya any time soon. Many foreigners who got to 
know of this left the country. Russia had supplied the maximum number of 
weapons to Libya, and the Russians were the first to leave the country. 

I used to listen to the ‘Voice of America’ daily. I felt that the attack 
would happen soon. A Libyan friend told me that an air strike would take 
place on 14 April. None of my friends believed me when I told them about 
it. I packed a bag with my passport, some money and a few clothes, and 
stayed awake till midnight listening to the ‘Voice of America.’ Quite 
unusually, Regan addressed the Libyans that night. I went to the terrace. 
Tripoli was bathed in the glow of electric lights. If they expected an air 
attack, there would have been a blackout. Slightly relieved, I decided to go 
to sleep. 

I woke up to a deafening noise. A bomb had fallen 150 metres away 
from where I lived. A huge building that housed more than a hundred 
people was reduced to rubble in a couple of seconds. The windows of 
buildings nearby shattered and cracks formed in the walls. I could hear 
people wailing all around me. I picked up the bag I had packed and went 
out to the verandah. There was no power, so I took the steps. People were 
running helter-skelter in fear. Along with some others, I lay down flat on 
my stomach under a tree in the hospital compound. Low-flying aircraft had 
us trembling with fear. I still remember that nightmarish experience, fearing 
that I would be killed any moment. 

An hour after dawn on 15 April, forty-five aircraft, including eight of the 
latest F-111s of the United States Air Force’s (USAF) 48" tactical fighter 
wing arrived to attack Libya. The aircraft, launched under an operation 


secretly known as ‘Operation El Dorado Canyon’, took off from the Royal 
Air Force’s Lakenheath air base in England. France and Italy had denied the 
aircraft permission to fly across their air space and so, to reach Libya, the 
pilots had to fly 2100 km around the straits of Gibraltar and the 
Mediterranean Sea. Arrangements had been made to refuel the aircraft mid- 
air. 


One of the US F-111 bombers that A building that was destroyed 
attacked Libya. due to bombing, near the author's 
residence. 


Fourteen MiG aircraft, five cargo planes, two helicopters and two 
warships belonging to Libya were destroyed. Its military airport, naval 
academy and army barricades were wrecked as well. All the terrorist camps 
were devastated. The bomb that had fallen near us was the result of a 
miscalculation. Though Gaddafi’s palace was bombed, he miraculously 
escaped. We later got to know that one of his daughters had been killed in 
the explosion. 

I went to my office the next day. To make a telephone call, I had to go to 
the post office. No vehicles were to be found on the road. As I sat thinking 
how I could make a call, my wife rang me up. The media in India had been 
full of details about the attack. Everyone was worried and it was difficult 
for a trunk call to get through to Libya. I reassured my family that I was 
safe. The next day, I went to see the places that had been bombed. Huge 
buildings had crumbled. I saw dead bodies under the ruins. Whatever the 


reasons that cause a war, innocent people always suffer. After the bombing, 
life in Libya became very difficult. It was becoming tough to buy, essential 
commodities. 

Foreign nationals lived in constant fear of another attack. After the 
bombing, Gaddafi resumed terrorist activities with renewed vigour. Many 
countries criticized America. Indian nationals participated in anti-American 
allies and meetings. I decided to resign, but Siyala, the chief justice who 
was very fond of me, did not permit me to do so. He granted me a month’s 
leave instead and I went home after a year. My family was reluctant to let 
me return to Libya, but I had to keep my promise. 

No one had thought that I would return. The situation in Libya had 
worsened. There was a missile attack on the American military offices 
based in Lampedusa, an Italian island. British citizens in Lebanon and 
Beirut were held hostage. Gaddafi used the oil money to buy more weapons 
and fighter planes. He made a squadron using MiG-29 aircraft. Russia 
hadn’t sold this aircraft to any other country earlier. 

Taking pity on me, Chief Justice Siyala allowed me to resign, but on one 
condition—I had to find them a replacement. Though I sent letters to many 
doctors, no one was interested in working in Libya. Finally, Dr T.T.K. 
Naidu from Hyderabad agreed to come in my place. A few days after he 
joined, I left the country. 

To curb Gaddafi’s terrorist activities, America imposed financial 
sanctions against Libya. In December 1988, under Gaddafi’s patronage, Pan 
American flight was shot down over Scotland, killing 243 passengers and 
16 crew members. The US brought in stringent bans against Libya. In 2008, 
Libya agreed to negotiate and Gaddafi’s sons took the initiative for the 
talks. The US wanted US$ 150 million as compensation for the loved ones 
of those who had lost their lives in the aircraft bombing. Gaddafi agreed, 
and the US withdrew its sanctions. 

Gaddafi is now a lion that has lost its teeth, but is still the president of 
Libya—though his sons make all the decisions. 


28 
How a Murder Mystery Was Solved 


hen I returned from Libya, there were no professorial posts vacant. I 

didn’t cancel the leave I had taken to go to Libya and attempt to join. 
Had I done so the most junior professor would have to be demoted and this 
would cause problems for them. 

Assuming that the professor of forensics at Trivandrum Medical College 
would be promoted as principal, I felt that I could enter service in the 
vacancy it would create. So I waited without a job or a salary for several 
months. The government finally gave me an appointment at Trichur 
Medical College. 


Medico-Legal Adviser 


Professor T.K. Marshall, a forensic expert from Ireland, delivered a talk in 
Trivandrum. Many police officers had come to listen as he was an expert in 
the area of the types of wounds caused by firing and due to explosions. 
After the talk, tea had been arranged and there I met the crime branch IG, 
Sri Satharkunju (who later retired as DGP). He was like an affectionate 
brother to me. I had not met him after returning from Libya. 

When he heard that I was posted in Trichur, he asked whether I wanted 
to join the police department on deputation as legal adviser. He said that the 
department needed a medico-legal adviser to give expert opinion, especially 
regarding unsolved cases. I knew that he had thought of this post because 
he held me in high regard. I told him that I would be happy to join. 


Sri Satharkunju and M.G.A. Raman, the DIG (he later became the 
DGP), discussed the matter with Sri M.K. Joseph, who was the DGP. The 
three of them met the then chief minister, Sri E.K. Nayanar, and convinced 
him of the necessity of sanctioning the post of a medico-legal adviser in the 
police department. The great leader always implemented any decision that 
would increase the efficiency of the police force. 

When Revenue Minister Sivadasa Menon waved the green flag, the post 
was sanctioned. The post of a medico-legal adviser in the police department 
exists in many Western countries, but this was the first time such a post was 
created in India. On 16 June 1987, I took charge as the medico-legal adviser 
of Kerala police. The six years that followed are unforgettable and the help 
rendered by SP Raveendran, DSP Vijayan, and Circle Inspector Devarajan 
—all from the crime branch—was invaluable. 

The day I joined duty, DIG Raman gave me a room next to his office at 
the powerhouse that was the crime branch headquarters. I was given an 
official vehicle, the services of a clerk/typist, an orderly and a driver. All 
this was done in a single day, and I could not but think about my own 
department at the medical college hospital where it took ages to come to a 
decision or buy something or appoint anyone. 

The medico-legal adviser had been given broad responsibilities of 
examining cases in all the police stations across Kerala, examining the 
scene of crime and, if necessary, help in conducting post-mortems. I know 
that a few of my colleagues in the forensic medicine department were not 
happy with my posting, but I was always keen to cooperate with the 
forensic experts and conduct scientific investigations. I remember with 
gratitude the love and affection that the police force has shown me, from the 
constables to the DGP. I would like to underline the fact that I was given 
more love and respect by the police department than by my own 
department. I feel gratified when police officers, who have only heard about 
me, treat me with great kindness and respect. 

As a medico-legal adviser, my work involved reading case files that the 
crime branch was dealing with, and analysing the medico-legal dimensions. 
If more scientific investigations were necessary I would discuss the matter 


with the IG, the DIG and the investigating officers. Medico-legal inquiries 
play a crucial role in the overall investigation. 

In the next few chapters, I will tell you about some of the cases I dealt 
with as a medico-legal adviser. It was a wonderful experience to work with 
intelligent officers. I gained knowledge about the various dimensions of 
investigations and I’m grateful for these experiences. 

The number of deaths under suspicious circumstances was relatively 
small in Trivandrum. I will tell you about the medico-legal investigations in 
the case of an old woman who was found dead inside her house. A gazetted 
officer, she had retired from government service. Let’s call her Bhavani. 
She belonged to Punaloor. But she stayed alone in her house in Trivandrum. 
She was a childless widow. A neighbour used to help her with her 
household work and she also had a maid. 

One day, when the maid arrived, she saw the front door open. The fan 
and lights had been switched on, and Bhavani was dead, her body seated on 
a chair. The neighbours who came hearing the maid’s screams called the 
police. Sri Jacob Punnoose, who later became the DGP, was the city police 
commissioner. On his orders, I accompanied Sri Kunhimoideen Kutty, who 
was SP, crime branch headquarters. He retired as DGP and became a very 
successful lawyer. 

When we reached the spot, the fingerprint experts, the dog squad and the 
photographers were already present. Bhavani’s body was seen seated on a 
cane chair in front of the TV. Her eyes were bulging and blood had dripped 
on to her clothes from her tongue. There was a circular bruise around her 
neck. There were signs that she had been strangled with a cloth. There were 
bluish-black bruises on her arms and face, which meant that she had 
struggled. I felt that there may have been two or more people involved in 
the crime. While one strangled her, the other person might have held her 
hands and closed her mouth to silence her screaming. 

The maid said that Bhavani’s gold chain and two bangles were missing. 
The cupboards and drawers were open and all the clothes were strewn about 
the room. It had clearly been a burglary. The police dog ran up to the next 
junction and then turned back. We found shabby polyester dhoti that had 


been burnt in the house. I was sure it belonged to one of the criminals. The 
dhoti had been dared in ten to twelve places. I was sure that it had been 
done using a machine by someone who knew how to stitch well. 

I jokingly told SP Kunhimoideen that the killer might have been a poor 
tailor. We might get a good dhoti darned once or even twice if it gets torn, 
but to darn it ten times? The man must have a tailoring machine and he 
must know how to dam too. Kunhimoideen agreed with me and we were 
proven right. 

When we came out of the house, Kunhimoideen spotted a middle-aged 
man standing on the other side of the wall peering at Bhavani’s house. We 
went to him. He was a retired health inspector and he gave us a vital clue, 
talking in a voice devoid of any emotion. This is what he said: The previous 
evening as he stood gazing over the wall, he saw two young men, wearing 
shirt and trousers, walking towards the house. One boy looked about sixteen 
and the other in his early twenties. The one in his twenties had a beard and 
carried a cloth bag. They asked him the way to Bhavani’s house. He saw 
them ringing the doorbell and Bhavani opening the door. When he saw the 
retired officer inviting them inside, he assumed that the boys were related 
to her. 

We were amazed at the health inspector’s photographic memory, and the 
million dollar clue we got from him made us euphoric. The men were 
Bhavani’s relatives. They may have come to Trivandrum for the first time 
or they may have visited her a long time ago and then forgotten the way to 
her house. They would have murdered her. One of them might have perhaps 
been a poor tailor. 

After a while, Bhavani’s relatives arrived from Punaloor. Among them 
was a man clad in saffron, sporting a long beard. He looked like a sanyasi. 
He was Bhavani’s brother and an encyclopaedia of knowledge. We struck 
up a friendship with him, and he gave us information about Bhavani’s past 
and about all her relatives in a short period of time. He told us everything 
about her sisters and brothers, their spouses and their children. We go to 
know their names, how old they were, where they stayed and the jobs they 
worked. 


Bhavani had been quite generous, extending financial help to children 
for their education. After her husband died, she didn’t want to continue to 
stay in Trivandrum. The ancestral house was in her name. She wanted to go 
back to her native place and live there. Rumours were rife that she had sold 
her house in Trivandrum for %3.5 lakh. (In reality, the house hadn’t been 
sold. She had not even received an advance payment for the house.) 

Now we knew the motive behind the murder. The murderers must have 
thought that the money was in the house. I sketched a family tree using the 
information Bhavani’s brother had given me. Then I cut out the older 
people, the women and children. The list, which included only young men, 
dwindled to ten in number. When I found that Bhavani’s sister’s daughter 
and husband lived in Anchal, and they had a son who was a tailor, I knew 
that we had found our man. 

After the inquest, the body was sent to the mortuary for an autopsy. The 
SP and I set off to Punaloor. We took the health inspector—the observant 
neighbour—along with us. On the way, we dropped into Akash Bar. Don’t 
worry, dear friends, one of our suspects worked here. We wanted the health 
inspector to take a look at him. But with one glance the keen observer told 
us that this wasn’t the man he had seen. The bar manager told us that the 
man had been in the bar the previous day too. We continued on our journey 
and reached Bhavani’s house by late evening. Many of her relatives and 
friends had gathered there. The body had not yet been brought from 
Trivandrum. 

We asked the health inspector to look out for the boys. He scrutinized 
the people around him like an expert detective. In a corner of the 
compound, the funeral pyre was being arranged. Some ladies were reading 
the Bhagavatham aloud, sitting on the verandah. The health inspector 
informed us that he could not find any young men around. 

The ambulance bearing the dead body arrived. It was followed by her 
relatives in cars. Bhavani’s brother was also with them. We spoke to him, 
and found out that her niece and husband had come from Anchal. He 
pointed them out to us. Kunhimoideen left Bhavani’s brother and made a 
beeline for the couple. He spoke to them as if he had known them for a long 


time. They told him that they had two sons. The elder one had not passed 
his pre-degree course and had a small tailoring shop near their house. They 
said that the two boys had gone to Ernakulam the previous day and had not 
returned. We decided to leave. The SP said, ‘Let’s go back via Anchal.’ 

As we had found out where their house was, we reached the place 
without much difficulty by 10 p.m. We were sure that the boys would be 
there, but they had left the place before we arrived. A neighbour told us that 
they had taken two boxes with them. We understood that they had left town. 

We returned to Trivandrum. Kunhimoideen briefed the city police 
commissioner. On his instructions, the circle inspector in Kottarakkara 
launched a search and found the boys in a lodge there. They were planning 
to go to Bombay (now known as Mumbai). Bhavani’s ornaments were 
found with them. 

Sri Jacob Punnoose wrote beautiful letters of appreciation to 
Kunhimoideen and to me. He often spoke about this case when he gave 
talks, and praised our investigative skills. 


29 
Mass Murder in Odiyappara 


xtended suicide is a term used in psychiatry. I have described the 
| ene that drive people to suicide in chapter 2. Suicide is a paradox 
that lies beyond theoretical analysis. 

It is only natural that people say a person has been murdered, when he or 
she is found dead under suspicious circumstances, and if he or she had no 
explicit signs of mental disorders or deviant behaviour. When a man kills 
his entire family and commits suicide, it is known as extended suicide. 
Most often, it is caused by a hidden mental disorder in the person who has 
killed his family. In such cases, it is often suspected that an outsider might 
have killed the entire family. The causes that lead to such suicides, which 
seem to be mass murders, are revealed after careful investigation. But most 
often, relatives and the public split into two factions, and start a volley of 
accusations and counter-accusations. 

Such an incident happened in Odiyappara, a village in the hilly terrain of 
Idukki district. Thomas, a young farmer, and his family were leading a 
happy life. At least, it seemed as though they were. Thomas was taking 
good care of the rubber plantations and pepper vines he had inherited from 
his father. Thomas, an introvert, had no bad habits. His father used to visit 
them from time to time. 

One morning, Avaran, a rubber tapper who worked for Thomas, arrived 
for work and saw a gruesome sight. On a cot in the bedroom lay the bodies 
of Thomas’ wife, Gracy, and their two children, covered in blood. Avaran 
screamed loudly, but couldn’t find Thomas anywhere. The neighbours 


rushed to the house and one of them noticed bloodstains on the parapet of 
the well. Near it was found a gold chain and a dagger with both ends 
sharpened. The police were informed and a young SI soon arrived with his 
team. He wanted to check the well. 

Two men climbed inside the well and saw Thomas’ body. When they 
took the corpse out, they saw four knife wounds on the abdomen. Everyone 
assumed that the family had been murdered. High-ranking police officials 
arrived. After the inquest, it was decided to carry out the post-mortems at 
the spot itself. The Kottayam police surgeon was informed. Dr George Paul, 
an eminent forensic surgeon, was the head of the department and the police 
surgeon. He and his assistants examined the four dead bodies. 

There were knife wounds on Gracy’s neck and chest. Her hands were 
also injured, probably when she had tried to resist. Her neck had bruises 
which indicated that the assailant had tried to cut her neck. The children had 
been brutally attacked, probably when they were asleep. The four wounds 
closely clustered on Thomas’ abdomen were not deep. They were merely 
half an inch in depth. Not one of them had pierced his stomach. There were 
minor bruises on his fingers. His lungs were filled with water, proving that 
he had drowned to death. Relatives and servants recognized the dagger and 
the gold chain as belonging to Thomas. Dr George Paul said that the 
wounds on the bodies of the wife and children had been caused by the same 
knife. For the doctor, it was an open-and-shut case. 

The wounds caused when one stabs oneself have certain peculiar 
features. They may be many in number, but they will not be deep and are 
known as hesitation wounds. Even a murderer finds it difficult to stab 
himself. 

Thomas killed his family. He tried to commit suicide by stabbing 
himself and when that failed, he jumped into the well. Dr George Paul’s 
verdict caused an uproar. The people split into two groups. Thomas’ 
relatives alleged that the family had been murdered by Gracy’s relatives, 
and Gracy’s relatives said Thomas’ relatives were the villains. Each faction 
gained the support of rival political parties. Gracy’s relatives approached 


the high court, demanding that the CBI investigate the case. The court 
handed over the case to the crime branch. 

The head of the crime branch was Abdul Satharkunju and P.M. 
Kunhimoideen Kutty was SP. The crime branch special investigation unit 
was headed by a brilliant officer, DSP Mohammed Khan. The IG, Sri 
Satharkunju, put Mohammed Khan in charge of the investigation. 
Kunhimoideen Kutty and I were asked to collect scientific evidence. All 
three of us went to the spot. I went to Kottayam and discussed the details of 
the post-mortem with my friend, Dr George Paul. 

It was evident that Gracy and the children had been murdered; the 
problem was finding out who the murderer was. Dr George Paul was sure 
that Thomas had murdered them. The bloodstained dagger found next to the 
well could have caused all the wounds found on the bodies of Gracy and the 
children. None of the wounds on Thomas’s body were fatal, and it was clear 
that he had drowned to death. If unknown assailants had attacked the 
family, Thomas would have been attacked first as he would have tried to 
resist. In that case, the wounds on his body would have been fatal. 

But why would Thomas commit such a brutal murder? Why did he kill 
his two children? We had to know the answers to these questions. There 
were two minor bruises on Thomas’ right hand. Dr Neela Govindaraj, a 
forensic expert from Madras, said that Thomas might have been wounded 
when he tried to fight off the killer. Gracy’s relatives had sought Dr Neela’s 
opinion about the post-mortem. They had attached her comments with the 
writ petition they filed at the court. There was a long bruise on Gracy’s 
neck. The wound on the neck had caused another on the vertebrae. Dr Neela 
said that this injury had been caused by a machete. 

Dr George Paul, in his post-mortem report, had described the wound on 
the fifth vertebra as a nick. But Dr Neela said it was a cut. If it were a cut, 
then a chopper must have been used by the assailant. In that case, Thomas’s 
dagger could not have been what caused this injury. In light of Dr Neela’s 
opinion, even the high court disregarded Dr George Paul’s report. The 
opinion that the murder had been committed by an outsider gained 
credence. 


I was sure that Dr George Paul was right. A quiet man, he was a brilliant 
forensic surgeon. I found a clue that confirmed that Gracy had been 
wounded by a dagger. There were two small wounds on the Thomas’s right 
forefinger. A right-handed person will not hold the dagger the same way 
while stabbing as he would while doing a sawing cut. 


The way a dagger is held to stab and the place where the wound occurs. 


_ il 


The way a dagger is held to hack, and the place where the wound occurs. 


When a murderer stabs the victim several times, there are chances that 
his hands will be covered in blood and the knife will slip from his hands, 
cutting his fingers. But if the knife slips when he is cutting the victim’s 


neck, the wounds on his fingers will be different. His forefinger will be 
wounded. Thomas’s right forefinger had wounds on it. So he must have 
held the knife to cut the victim’s neck. The wound on Gracy’s neck may 
have been caused in this manner. Therefore, it was just a nick on 
the vertebrae. 

I realized that mere logical thinking wouldn’t prove the truth. To 
demonstrate that it was a nick and not a cut that was on Gracy’s body, 
another post-mortem would need to be done. When I spoke to the IG, he 
said that it was better to do another post-mortem on all the four bodies. 
Meanwhile, Mohammed Khan had taken a house on rent in Odiyappara and 
had deployed his detective inspectors to investigate the circumstances that 
had led to the deaths. It’s rare to find such officers who are so devoted to 
their work. He had the habit of enquiring deeply into the most trivial of 
accusations. 

As a senior forensic surgeon had done the first post-mortem, and to 
avoid further disputes, it was decided to authorize a team of forensic 
surgeons to conduct the second set of post-mortems. Five forensic experts, 
led by Dr Sivasankara Pillai, the head of the Department of Forensic 
Science in Trivandrum, were assigned the duty. They exhumed the bodies 
buried in the church graveyard and conducted the post-mortems. No cuts 
were found on the vertebrae. The fifth vertebra had a nick. I put it in a 
bottle and sealed it. 

After the post-mortems, the experts came together for a discussion. SP 
Kunhimoideen said that the snake that bit must be used to suck the poison 
out; in other words stating that Dr Neela Govindarajan should be 
questioned. As I knew her personally, I went to meet her with 
Kunhimoideen. We took the vertebra preserved in the bottle. 
Kunhimoideen’s sharp questions and my explanations made her review her 
first statement. She revised her opinion. We got a detailed statement from 
her. 

No one in the village had anything bad to say about Thomas or Gracy. I 
had seen men who suspected their wives committing such murders. But it 
was unusual to kill the children and then commit suicide. Only one person 


in India could comment on this authoritatively, and that was Dr Chenna 
Basavanna. He could analyse the wounds on a victim and tell you about the 
mental state of the murderer. A professor at NIMHANS (National Institute 
of Mental Health and Neurosciences) in Bangalore, he was a forensic 
psychiatrist. Kunhimoideen and I went to meet him, and we discussed the 
case. 

After studying the reports carefully, he said that Thomas would have 
committed the murder due to mental imbalance. He said that the wounds on 
the bodies of the children corroborated his opinion. He said that it was a 
case of extended suicide. But investigations did not lead to any evidence of 
Thomas being mentally disturbed. He had no friends. He used to sit 
brooding in silence, gazing at something far away. Maybe these were signs 
of latent mental illness. 

Finally, the investigation that had gone on for two months came to an 
end. Khan and his team left the village. Perhaps this was the first time in the 
history of Kerala police that such extensive investigations had been carried 
out. The case diary file was 3000-pages long. I still remember the 
adventurous journey to Manathadam with Khan Sahib. All fifty-six families 
living there were questioned and their testimonies recorded. We submitted a 
comprehensive report to the high court, but the case was handed over to the 
CBI. 

Sri Thiagarajan, an extraordinarily brilliant man, was the head of the 
CBI in Cochin. A dedicated team, led by SP Thomas (not Varghese 
Thomas), conducted the year-long investigations. During this period, Sri 
Thiagarajan and Sri Thomas met the crime branch officers and myself 
several times to discuss the case. They only wanted to find the truth. A 
person who constantly finds faults in others is rarely able to find the truth. 
Sri Thiagarajan wanted to know about the injuries on Thomas’s fingers. My 
explanation convinced him. This is what he said as they wound up the case: 
‘The crime branch took three months to find the truth whereas we took a 
year.’ 
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The Face of a Stranger 


here have been instances where cases closed due to lack of evidence 
were [reopened and finally] solved with scientific investigation. One 
such case was a murder committed in 1988 in Trivandrum. 

A group of men who had gone fishing in Poonithura River, near Pettah 
in Thrippunithura, found the body of a young woman near the banks of the 
river. The place was soon crowded with people. The body was brought 
ashore only when Circle Inspector Philip Thomas and his team arrived at 
the scene. The body was naked. The woman seemed to be around thirty-five 
years of age. The face had decomposed so badly that she could not be 
identified. It was estimated that she had died nearly a week ago. 

The body had been tied to a concrete slab with a thin rope. The men saw 
the body when the tide receded. After the inquest, the body was taken to 
General Hospital Ernakulam for a post-mortem. Dr Sathish Babu was the 
forensic surgeon. It had been established by then that the murder had been 
committed in a house nearby. There were bloodstains on the walls of the 
house and it was proven that the concrete slab—to which the body had been 
tied—had been taken from the compound wall. No one knew anything 
about the people who lived there. It was known that the house was used for 
illegal activities and hence, the neighbours avoided the place. 

The police surgeon preserved the victim’s skull since he had found a 
fatal wound on it during the post-mortem. After many months of 
investigation, when the local police failed to solve the mystery, the case was 
moved to the undetected list. The skull was given to the court for 


safekeeping. As each day brings in new cases, old ones tend to fade from 
memory, and the same happened in the Thrippunithura case. 

It was five years after the incident that I got the case file. I have written 
about Sri Rajagopal Narayan, the DGP who was an exemplary police 
officer. He would send such undetected cases to me and that is how I 
received the Thrippunithura case file. I read the file carefully. Many 
eminent investigators had sincerely worked to identify the body. They had 
collected details about women who had been reported missing. It was 
assumed that the murdered woman was a sex worker and that was why her 
relatives had not come forward. 

I decided to recreate the face of the woman from her skull, so that she 
could be identified. I submitted an application in court and the skull, hair 
and jawbone were handed over to me. Luckily, all the teeth were intact. The 
front two incisors in the upper row were big and there was a wide gap 
between them. I felt that her teeth would have protruded even if her mouth 
was closed. This was an identifying feature. As reported in the post- 
mortem, there was a huge crack on the right side of the skull. A heavy 
object might have been used to strike her there. 

Her hair was curly and 45-cm long. The suture closure of the bones of 
the skull told me that she had been around thirty to thirty-five years of age. 
The shape of one’s face depends on the facial bone structure, while the 
weight, flesh and skin are usually uniform. This is a scientific truth. The 
mean tissue thickness found in different parts of the body has been arrived 
at after examining and analysing many corpses. 

Based on the dimensions of the skull, paper pulp or clay is used to cover 
it and recreate the shape of the face. Hair, nose, eyes, lips and ears must be 
recreated on this structure to reconstruct the face of the dead person. 
Though these parts of the body are reproduced according to scientific 
measurements, the help of a sculptor is also needed. This technique was 
used in the Thrippunithura case too. 

The process of recreation was done in my room at the crime branch 
headquarters. The skull was mounted on a stand and paper pulp was used to 
cover it. The nose and ears of a person are always the same length. The 


nose itself is three-fifths the size of the hole of the nose in the skull. With 
regard to the eye, the eyeball lies in the centre of the eyeholes in the skull. 
The length of the mouth is equal to the distance between the first molars on 
the left side and the right side of the jaw. The mould was made in strict 
accordance to these scientific principles. Rajendran, who made such models 
at Trivandrum Medical College, helped me fix the eyes, mouth and nose. 
The hair on the sculpture was recreated based what was collected from the 
corpse. 


Creating the head and face using the skull. 


1. Skull 

2. Paper pulp blocks fixed in important places in accordance with marks. 

3. The blocks, joined together with pulp. 

4. The skull, covered with paper pulp. 

5. Hair, eyes, nose and ears recreated; the lips are in the open position so that 
the teeth are visible. 


Photographs of the face and head mould—that we had created based on 
the skull—were published in all the major newspapers by the crime branch. 


Particulars of the dead woman’s age, her teeth and hair were specifically 
mentioned. Luckily, four days after this, the SP received an anonymous 
letter. It said that the woman was Gracy, who belonged to Pala, and that a 
lorry driver had taken her away and then killed her by pushing her into the 
river. When we enquired at the address mentioned in the letter, we realized 
that the details in the letter were correct. Gracy had left home and her 
family had waited for her to come back. She had separated from her 
husband and was staying at her own home when she met the driver. Her 
family didn’t know that Gracy had eloped with the driver. 

The police caught the driver in two days. Without any coercion, he told 
them everything. He had pretended to be in love with Gracy. She always 
wore a lot of jewellery and he was lured by the ornaments that she wore. 
When he said that he wanted to marry her, she ran away with him. He took 
her to the empty house in Thrippunithura. As the driver often came to 
Ernakulam and Thrippunithura, he was quite familiar with the empty house 
on the banks of the Poonithura River. They consummated their marriage 
and in the morning he hit her on the head with a stone while she was still 
asleep. Blood gushed out of the wound. When the blood flow stopped, he 
was sure that she had died. He collected her ornaments and took off her 
clothes. Then he carried the body to the river. He pulled free the square 
concrete slab on the top of the compound wall. With a thin rope he had with 
him, he tied one end of rope to the slab and the other end around her waist 
and dropped her into the river. 

It was when he went to sell the ornaments at a jeweller’s in Broadway 
that he got a shock. All her ornaments were artificial. The investigating 
officer then went to Gracy’s house. He found a photograph of hers that had 
been clicked in a studio. Her face bore a striking resemblance to what that I 
had recreated. Using her photograph, we superimposed it on the skull in the 
forensic science lab. It was a good match. 

The case came up for trial at the Emakulam Additional Sessions Court. 
Advocate T.V. Prabhakaran appeared for the defendant. Meanwhile, I had 
published a book on the process of restructuring the face using the skull and 
had discussed Gracy’s case, without specifying the name. The opposition 


said that this was illegal. The judge Justice Natarajan did not agree with this 
view. He accepted the process and congratulated me, as this was the first 
time that the process of recreating the face from the skull had been done in 
India. 


Sil 
The Daughter Who Killed Her Father 


few years ago, a doctor poisoned her friend in a waiting room at a 

railway station in Ooty. She cut the body into several pieces and packed 
it into a box. She called a taxi to go to Kodaikanal, and put the box in the 
boot of the car. The foul odour made the driver suspicious and he informed 
the police. The lady was arrested. During the investigations, one question 
that came up was whether she had taken anyone’s help to commit the crime. 
However, it was felt that as a doctor, she could have cut up the body by 
herself. Recently, in Madurai, a widowed mother constantly tortured by her 
son, had killed him, then cut him up and stored the pieces of his body in the 
refrigerator. Even though she confessed to murdering him, the police 
believed that she had an accomplice. 

Such crimes that almost look like they have been committed by someone 
with extraordinary powers always make investigators suspicious. I will tell 
you about one such incident. 

Docking his boat beneath Marthandam Bridge on Aluva River, Joseph 
spotted a sack just as he was about to tie the rope next to the concrete 
platform. He thought he could smell ripe jackfruit from within the sack. 
When he opened it, instead of jackfruit though he found the torso of a man, 
sans head or limbs. Twelve kilometres down the river, Govinda Pillai of 
Chemanganad village was out for his morning walk when he saw a pair of 
legs jutting out from behind a culvert. Hearing his scream, people began to 
gather, and thinking that someone was lying behind the culvert, they pulled 


at the pair of legs. To their shock, they found only the pair of legs, cut off 
from the thighs downwards. 

Thus, the torso was found in the jurisdiction of Aluva police station, and 
the legs in the jurisdiction of Chemanganad. Anyway, the formalities were 
completed in the specific police stations and the parts of the corpse were 
taken to the General Hospital Ernakulam. As the body had been found in 
pieces, investigations began in earnest and the search to find the head was 
launched in all the areas that fell within the Aluva circle. 

Sri Gopinathan, the SP of rural Ernakulam, was an efficient police 
officer and a good friend of mine. Upon receiving his telephone call, I 
proceeded to Ernakulam the day after the torso had been found. Dr Sathish 
Babu, the forensic surgeon, had started examining the torso. As the head 
was missing, we could only examine the parts of the body found and kept in 
the mortuary’s cold storage. The internal organs appeared pale upon 
examination and we understood that profuse bleeding had caused the death. 
But to have conclusive evidence, we needed to examine the head. The 
abdomen showed traces of alcohol. The liver was enlarged and this was a 
sign that the person was a heavy drinker. When I came out of the mortuary, 
I was informed that the head and arms of the corpse had been found in an 
empty compound in Chemanganad. 

When the head and arms were brought to the mortuary, we could find no 
clues that would help us to identify the man. The face was swollen and 
decomposed. An examination of the skull bones led us to estimate that he 
might have been around sixty-years-old. His teeth were stained indicating 
that he was a chain-smoker. He had greying hair that was unusually long at 
45 cm; this was a peculiarity. He also had a long grey beard. The way the 
body parts joined perfectly made it clear that they belonged to the same 
body. 

I have already written about recreating the face using the skull; I had 
already done so in two other cases. To repeat the procedure in the 
Chemanganad case, I asked them to send the skull, jaw bone and hair to 
Trivandrum. I recreated the face in my office, spreading paper pulp over the 
bones. When I placed a 45-cm long wig and attached a beard to the face, I 


felt that there was a striking resemblance to a well-known journalist. His 
newspaper was no longer being published, and I knew he had many 
enemies. I told the special branch about my suspicions, but enquiries 
revealed that he was alive. 

The police had been investigating missing people complaints that had 
been filed in and around Aluva, and found that one Yohannan was missing 
from Chemanganad. He was a sixty-year-old quarrelsome drunkard who 
worked as a labourer. He had long hair and a beard. When the face I had 
recreated was shown around, some people said that it bore a resemblance to 
Yohannan. 

Yohannan lived with his only daughter, Maria, who had separated from 
her husband. When the police went to the house, they found that it was 
locked. The neighbours told them that Maria was at Kottayam Medical 
College Hospital undergoing treatment for a thyroid disorder. The police 
decided to search the house nevertheless. It had a thatched roof and the 
floor had bloodstains on it. The upper layer of floor had been recently 
plastered with cow dung. Maria sold jackfruit for a living, but her knives 
were all stained with blood. 

When the police inspector met Maria at Kottayam Medical College 
Hospital, she confessed everything to him. Maria, who had lost her mother 
when she was a child, lived in fear of her father. He had attempted to 
sexually assault her several times and she had managed to escape. He had 
come into her room while she was sleeping. In self-defence, she cut his 
neck with her kitchen knife. He fell down, blood gushing from the wound. 

Maria could only look on helplessly. It was then that the repercussions of 
her deed struck her. Maria was quite emaciated due to the thyroid disorder, 
and couldn’t bury the body or get rid of it. She decided to cut his body up 
and hide the pieces in different places. Since she used to buy jackfruit from 
the farmers and sell it in the market, she had a selection of sharp knives. 
That night, she cut up her father’s body. She was weeping while she spoke 
about this to the police officer. It wasn’t difficult to cut the neck and torso, 
and put it inside a sack. 


She left the sack containing the head and arms in an empty compound 
nearby. The legs she placed behind a culvert a kilometre away. By the time 
she returned home, it was midnight. She put the torso, which was as big as a 
jackfruit, in a sack, but blood was dripping from it. So she put the sack in an 
aluminium vessel and waited at the bus stand with the vessel balanced on 
her head. As she used to sell jackfruit, no one paid her much attention. She 
got into a taxi and got off near Marthandam Bridge. There she placed the 
sack on the concrete slab and went back home. 


6 
Evidence That Came Floating 


detective must be smart, committed and dedicated, but to solve a case 

evidence is paramount. I’ve often felt, however, that an element of luck 
is also necessary to successfully solve a case. Sometimes during an 
investigation, vital clues are unexpectedly found and the truth reveals itself. 
I have seen many such cases that were quite miraculously solved. Let me 
narrate once such case. 

Early one morning, Raghavan was casting his fishing net in Pulinkunnu 
River in Kuttanad when he saw a headless corpse floating in the water. 
Hearing his shouts, some young men in their boats rowed quickly towards 
him and, together, they took the corpse to the shore. The body was that of a 
young man clad only in his vest and underwear. There was a long and deep 
cut on his abdomen, and his intestines had come out. Upon getting 
information about this, the Pulinkunnu SI and his team reached the spot. 
After a while the circle inspector of Pulinkunnu, the Alappuzha circle 
inspector and DSP Ravikumar reached the spot. 

The inquest began. The neck had been cut and the head severed with a 
sharp weapon. The stomach had been torn open. His head had been cut off 
so that the body wouldn’t be identified. Usually, if a body is pushed into 
water after the abdomen has been cut, the corpse sinks; it does not float on 
the surface of the water. Ravikumar felt that a professional killer had 
committed the murder. There were no signs on the body that could help us 
identify the dead man. The officers were disappointed, because without 


identifying the dead man, they could not proceed with the case. And then 
the police officers saw a very strange sight. 

They saw a head floating in the river. The head, resting on the algae, 
came floating towards the place where the inquest was taking place! It was 
taken out and placed above the neck of the body. The markings of the 
wound showed that the body matched with the head. But the skin had 
withered away, and the eyes and tongue were swollen, so the person still 
couldn’t be identified. 

The post-mortem was done by Dr Radhakrishnan, the forensic surgeon 
in Alappuzha. It was the body of a thirty-five-year-old man. The doctor said 
that the head had been severed and the abdomen had been cut open after the 
murder. There were no fatal wounds on the body or the head, and no signs 
of any illnesses. The internal organs showed signs of death due to 
strangulation. The neck or face might have borne the brunt of the attack, 
leading to the man’s death. But as the neck had been cut and the face had 
decomposed, it made identification extremely difficult. 

The newspapers that day carried a news item that Soman, a bank official 
in Haripad, was missing. Ravikumar immediately called Soman’s relatives 
to Pulinkunnu to identify the body, but they were unable to. However, some 
of his relatives said that the teeth in the middle of the upper row looked 
similar to Soman’s teeth. On that very day, Soman’s wife received a letter 
from him carrying an Ernakulam postmark. 

Then, a policeman from Ramankari police station received some 
information. Thomas, a boatman, had gotten drunk and told his friends that 
he had taken a dead body from the Ramankari SI’s house and had dumped it 
in the river. One of the listeners had called the policeman. DSP Ravikumar 
arrested the boatman, questioned him and the story of a gruesome murder 
came tumbling out. 

Thomas was the Ramankari SI’s boatman. Three days before the body 
was found in the river, Thomas had been called to the SI’s quarters. The SI 
told Thomas that a murder had happened inadvertently and requested his 
help to dispose the body. Frightened, Thomas refused to help. The SI 
pointed his revolver at Thomas, who then had no option but to obey the 


police officer’s orders. Both of them dragged the body to the boat. While in 
the boat, the police inspector cut off the head of the corpse with a sharp 
Malappuram knife and threw it in the river. After a while, he cut open the 
abdomen of the corpse and pushed it into the water. Then they turned 
towards home. 

Reeling under guilt and fear, Thomas sat drinking at home for two days. 
In an inebriated state, he had confessed to his friends about all this. 
Ravikumar arrested the Ramankari SI, but he did not provide satisfactory 
answers during questioning and the case was handed over to the crime 
branch. 

Crime branch IG Satharkunju deputed S.P. Balakrishnan, an extremely 
efficient investigator, and DSP J. Alexander to investigate the case. I had 
the responsibility of proving scientifically that the corpse that was found in 
the river was Soman’s. I decided to superimpose Soman’s photograph on 
the skull of the dead body that was found in the river. (I have detailed the 
process of superimposition in Chapter 6). 

The head that was in Sri Radhakrishnan’s office was handed over to the 
crime branch after peeling off the skin and removing the remains of the 
flesh. We took a photograph of Soman from his wedding album and 
enlarged it to fit the skull. Sri Velayudhan Nair, chief photographer of the 
crime branch, helped me a lot, as did Madhusudanan. We managed to 
complete the superimposition very soon. We found that the face matched 
the skull. Balakrishnan and his team were camping in Alappuzha to 
investigate the case. 

As the boat driver had said that Soman’s bag and the murder weapon 
had been dropped into the river, the people who gathered mussels were 
asked to search for these objects. Sri Satharkunju also sought the help of the 
Indian Navy. The experienced naval divers searched for long time and 
finally found the bag. 

After a week-long questioning session, the SI finally broke down and 
confessed to Balakrishnan. He lived in the quarters with his second wife. 
Soman was her former lover. He suspected that they were still carrying on 
their affair and this had led to the murder. He made his wife invite Soman 


home and then he strangled him. He cut the head off and slit the abdomen, 
believing that it would stop the body from floating to the surface. It was just 
fate that the body was found. The SI was sentenced to life imprisonment 
and dropped from service. 

Many investigating officers and friends asked me how the head had 
floated in the water. The main part of the head is the skull and the brain 
within it. The head into which air or water can’t enter is similar to a closed 
box, and will float on water like a pot. But if the skull decomposes and the 
brains come out, the head will sink. When the body is dumped in the water 
with the abdomen slit, gases will enter the body enlarging it and cause it to 
float. Even while such scientific explanations can be given, one can only 
wonder at the vagaries of fate that caused the head to float up to where the 
inquest was taking place. 


33 
Just One Mark 


he dead tell stories. But to listen to these silent stories a forensic 
"lL aagee has to be fully alert, with all his senses fine-tuned. Each mark 
on a dead body may have its own story to tell. There have been many 
instances where bodies that were buried were later exhumed due to 
suspicions of foul play. Many of them turned out to be cases of murder. One 
such case is the death of Johnny, who was a merchant in Chavakkad. The 
local police, then the crime branch and finally the CBI investigated the 
case. I had worked with all three teams as their medico-legal adviser. 
Though the local police and later the crime branch investigated the case 
quite scientifically and made good progress, it was the CBI team which 
finally arrested the culprit. 

Forty-five-year-old Johnny was a wholesale vegetable dealer in 
Chavakkad market and had a large shop that was used to store vegetables. 
There were roads on either side of the shop, and the store had rolling 
shutters on both sides. The part of the shop that faced the main road had a 
thatched shamiana in front. Johnny had three men to help him in the shop. 

One evening, it was time to close the shop and the workers were putting 
away the vegetables. Johnny was seated on a chair with his back to the 
road, checking accounts. Suddenly, he shouted and fell over on the table, 
just as a peal of thunder sounded. The workers ran to him and took him to a 
private hospital nearby. But he was dead. The doctor said it was a heart 
attack. No one had any suspicions regarding the death. There were no 
suspicions that anyone had murdered him. 


The body was taken to his house and arrangements were made for the 
burial to take place in the church graveyard the next day. As the body was 
being bathed, a small wound was seen on the back—below the left shoulder 
blade. Blood had oozed out from the wound. Johnny’s son, an eighteen- 
year-old who was completing his pre-degree studies, was also present. 
There was a tear on the shirt that Johnny had worn. It was in the same 
position as the wound. There were bloodstains on the shirt too. 

The young man felt that there was something suspicious about his 
father’s death. He called his uncle’s attention to it, who replied that it might 
have happened when Johnny was being taken in the jeep to the hospital. 
The uncle (his father’s brother) opined that a jutting nail or screw must have 
caused the wound. But the son’s suspicions were not assuaged and he took 
his father’s shirt for safekeeping. The burial in the church was conducted 
the next day as planned. 

After the burial, Johnny’s son went to meet Vincent Paul, the SP of 
Trichur district (now ADGP). He took the shirt along with him. After 
listening to him attentively, the SP asked the Kunnamkulam circle inspector 
to begin investigations. The SP began by making arrangements to exhume 
the body for a post-mortem. By then, many people had started demanding 
that Johnny’s murderers be arrested. Their anxiety increased when they 
heard of the exhumation, as such things were not common. 

During the post-mortem, the police surgeon found a small pebble in the 
lungs. A country bomb could have exploded near Johnny’s shop and such 
bombs would contain pebbles. A bomb fragment might have struck him, 
causing the wound. But when experts from the forensic lab checked the 
place, they could find no evidence of any bomb explosion. It was at this 
juncture that the SP contacted me and requested my help. Vincent Paul, a 
smart, upright man, is a model for police officers. I greatly admire his 
untiring efforts to solve crimes. 

The shirt was brought to me. The hole was 0.5 cm in diameter. Around 
it, there was a grey halo and bloodstains under the shirt. I read the post- 
mortem report; the wound below the shoulder blade was also 0.5 cm in 
diameter. To me, it looked as though a small bullet had pierced his body. 


Bullets used in 0.22-inch calibre revolvers and rifles are usually 0.5 cm in 
size. These bullets are made out of lead. Unlike bullets used in other guns, 
this type does not have a covering of nickel or brass. If such a bullet had 
pierced his body the wound would be in this shape and traces of lead would 
be found. 

I sent the shirt to Vishnu Poty, the ballistics expert in the forensic 
science department in Trivandrum. Without any delay, he examined and 
tested the shirt on the day he received it and found that it had traces of lead 
around the hole. I was convinced that a 0.22 had been fired at the dead man. 
As the first post-mortem had not revealed the presence of a bullet, I felt that 
more tests needed to be conducted. Was it just a pebble that had been 
found? 

I went to Chavakkad. I wanted to go to Johnny’s shop and attempt a 
reconstruction of the events. Vincent Paul and ASP Hemachandran (now 
IG) came to Chavakkad as well, and actively participated in the 
reconstruction. A man of Johnny’s physique was made to wear the same 
shirt and he sat on Johnny’s chair at the shop. The hole in the shirt was just 
below the left shoulder blade. The direction from which the bullet had been 
fired was now Clear. If it had been fired from a distance it would not have 
struck Johnny in the back, as there was a wall behind him and the shamiana 
hung low. So he must have been fired at by someone standing close by, on 
the verandah. In that case, the workmen would have heard the shot. 

When the workers were questioned, we learnt that they told the police 
that they had heard what sounded like a thunderclap. When this testimony 
and the pebble found in Johnny’s lungs were put together, the police arrived 
at the assumption that there had been a bomb explosion nearby. As it was 
drizzling at the time, the workers believed that what they heard was 
thunder. 

Mahesh Kumar Singla, who is the ADGP now, was the commandant. 
We took the workers to the firing range. Sri Singla took out an array of 
guns. I told the workers to listen keenly when the guns were fired, and to 
tell me if any explosion sounded similar what they heard that day. Sri 
Singla had excellent aim and he fired bullets from a variety of guns. When a 


0.22 calibre revolver was fired, the workers were startled—all three of them 
recognized the sound. In shocked voices they told us that this was the sound 
that they had heard. Though I was happy to hear this, I knew that I had 
several hurdles to cross before I could prove that Johnny had been shot. 

To establish this, the bullet needed to be recovered from the dead body. 
The gun that the bullet had been fired from would also need to be 
recovered. My intuition told me that the bullet would still be in Johnny’s 
body. The corpse had been buried for two months now, what were my 
chances of finding a bullet 1-inch long and 0.5 inches in diameter? 

Though it was like searching for a needle in a haystack, I was confident 
as I had done post-mortems on many decomposed bodies. Suddenly I had a 
brain wave: A metal detector! Vincent said that the special branch in 
Trivandrum had a metal detector that could sense bombs and metals that 
were 10-feet deep. By then it had been decided to exhume the body. But the 
case was transferred to the crime branch. 

The SP there was Jacob Thomas, who headed the crime branch’s 
Ermakulam unit. Kuriachan, as Jacob Thomas is known among his friends, 
was an experienced police officer. He now lives with his children and 
grandchildren in Aluva, and my friendship with him continues unabated. I 
joined his team as the medico-legal adviser. After he took over the Johnny 
case, I had several rounds of discussions with him. It was decided to 
exhume the body and examine it as early as possible. Many expressed 
doubts as to whether a metal detector could sense the presence of such a 
small bullet. I cannot describe the anxiety I experienced. If the experiment 
failed, I would become the butt of all jokes. Jacob Thomas helped me like 
an elder brother would. I tried to use the metal detector and locate the bullet 
before the body was exhumed. 

The metal detector, of the Metax brand, was brought down from 
Trivandrum by two efficient officers of the special branch. The SP, Vincent 
Paul, also brought along a cotton mattress from the Trichur Press Club hall 
and rolled it up. A 0.22 revolver was fired at it. The mattress tore and cotton 
flew around the room. The bullet was lodged somewhere deep within the 
mattress. The metal detector was moved over the mattress and it beeped in 


seconds. My confidence soared, and I felt sure that I would be able to find 
the bullet in the dead body. 

Finally, the day of revelation arrived. Johnny’s body was exhumed in the 
presence of the tahsildar. A huge crowd had gathered in the cemetery. My 
friend Dr George Paul, the forensic surgeon in Kottayam Medical College, 
and I stood waiting, wearing our aprons. The two special branch officers 
stood near us with the metal detector. The body was taken out of the coffin 
and laid out on a canvas sheet. It had decomposed into a mass of flesh. We 
had to hold out each part of the body for the officers to check with the metal 
detector. It beeped once, but that turned out to be a nail from the coffin. 
One-and-a-half hours had passed with no luck. 

Dr George Paul and I were tired. I can’t tell you how anxious I was. 
Jacob Thomas stood near us, closely observing the process. Perhaps seeing 
my pitiable state, he asked us to rest for a while. The DSP, Koshy, ordered 
some soda for both of us. After drinking it, we started again. The metal 
detector had been taken close to a lung, when it beeped again. Inside the 
lung was a 0.22 bullet. I was flooded with a sense of relief. It felt as if I had 
walked from darkness into light. 

I showed everyone the small bullet. We started examining it with an 
anticipation to reveal the truth. Usually a bullet that is fired has a jacket. 
This is caused by rifling ridges (see Chapter 27). So it was clear that the 
rifle had been made illegally, something that blacksmiths do. There were 
people in Malappuram and Trichur who were adept in making such guns. 
So here was a clue that pointed us in the direction of the murderer. But who 
was the murderer? 

All the people who had been standing on the verandah on the day of the 
murder were questioned. As it was raining, many people had taken shelter 
in the verandah and that was when they heard the explosion. We found that 
immediately after this incident, only one man had walked away. From other 
sources we also got to know that a man had enquired whether a 0.22 bullet 
would be available. Though we got vital information, the identity of the 
killer remained a mystery. 


The CBI tried to find if Johnny had any enemies. They also wanted to 
know who benefitted from Johnny’s death. They were moving in the right 
direction. His relatives and friends did not have any problems with him. In 
business, he had only one rival—a vegetable merchant in Chavakkad. They 
used to quarrel regarding the price of vegetables and he considered Johnny 
a rival. Investigations proved that this merchant had hired a killer to murder 
Johnny. 

I had testified in the CBI special court during the trial of this case. The 
judge congratulated me, as my efforts had led to unveiling the truth which 
otherwise might not have been possible. He asked me whether it was the 
first time in Kerala that a metal detector was used to find a bullet in a 
decomposed body. I replied, ‘Not just in Kerala or India, sir. This is the first 
time in the world that such a procedure was done.’ That was a moment 
when I really felt proud of myself. 

No crime can be concealed; there will be some evidence somewhere and 
that will lead us to the truth. 


The Tail-End of the Story 


B. Sreerekha, who wrote a column titled ‘A Doctor tells a Story’ in a 
fortnightly magazine called Vanitha, once came to meet me. She asked me 
to narrate an unforgettable incident that had occurred during my career. I 
told her about Johnny’s murder. She listened intently to my story and 
exclaimed, ‘Unbelievable!’ Yes, truth is stranger than fiction. 

In January 2007, she wrote a great article based on this murder in 
Vanitha, titled ‘Just one mark — the mark of death’. Before I wrote this 
book, I called her to ask her permission to borrow the first part of this title. 
Thank you, Sreerekha. 


34 
Gone Girl 


alking across a field in Binanipuram (a village near Aluva) at dawn, 

Raghavan noticed a sack stuck in algae and weeds in a small pond. 
He pulled it out. The mouth of the sack had been tied using a telephone 
wire. When he opened it, he saw two small feet with anklets on them. The 
people who came hearing Raghavan’s yells castigated him for opening the 
sack. The Binanipuram police station was duly informed. The SI went to 
the spot with his team. As it was within the police station limits of Aluva, 
the circle inspector conducted the inquest. 

The body inside the sack was found with its legs bent; it was a young 
girl’s nude body. The pair of anklets was the only jewellery found on the 
corpse. There was a grinding stone inside the sack. The body had already 
decomposed, so it couldn’t be identified. Dr Sathish Babu, the forensic 
surgeon at the Ernakulam taluk hospital, conducted the post-mortem. He 
found that the girl was eighteen to twenty years of age. There were no 
identifying marks on the body. Taking a photograph was pointless, as the 
face had decomposed beyond recognition. Death had been caused by blood 
loss following a fatal blow to the head. After the post-mortem, the body was 
buried in a piece of unclaimed land near the field. As no young women had 
been reported missing in or around Aluva, the investigation did not 
progress. 

Even after a month, no one knew the identity of the girl, until a smart 
DSP named Gokul (he settled down in Ernakulam after retirement, and died 
recently), posted at the crime branch office in Ernakulam, received some 


secret information about the girl. She was living with her mother about 10 
km from Aluva. She was a sex worker and had gone missing a month ago. 
Most investigating officers have something called a sixth sense. Gokul felt 
that this was the girl whose body had been found. He secretly enquired 
about her and found that she knew a few people in Aluva. He went to meet 
the girl’s mother. The missing girl was her only child named Mini and was 
eighteen-years-old. 

The lady’s husband had died in an accident and she used to work as a 
maid in some houses to make ends meet. She said that her daughter, who 
had studied up to the eighth standard, had a job in a supermarket. She was 
unaware that her daughter was a sex worker. She told Gokul that her 
daughter used to go away for a few days; she assumed that these travels 
were connected with her job. This time, she had been away for over two 
weeks; the mother said that she had planned to inform the police if her 
daughter did not return by the end of the week. Gokul got Mini’s 
photograph from the house. 

Gokul felt that Mini was the girl who had been killed and went to the 
crime branch headquarters in Trivandrum to speak to IG Satharkunju about 
it. The IG called me to find out how we could scientifically prove that the 
dead girl was Mini. I told him that as her photograph was with us, we could 
exhume the body, take the skull and use it for superimposition. He agreed to 
this suggestion, apprised DGP Rajagopal Narayan of the case, who handed 
it over to the crime branch. 

Under the supervision of the tahsildar of Chengamanad, the body that 
had been buried in Binanipuram was exhumed and the post-mortem was 
conducted again. Dr George Paul and I conducted the post-mortem. When 
we examined the body, we found the head missing. Despite the helpers 
searching the grave, we could not find the skull. We were very 
disappointed. A man who had been watching us came forward. He said he 
had watched the first post-mortem that had been conducted by Dr Sathish 
Babu and had seen Dr Babu taking the head with him. We rang Dr Sathish 
Babu, who told us that he had taken the head for further examination. We 
were relieved to hear this. 


The body had decomposed so much that the bones were visible. From 
the growth of the bones, we too estimated her age to be around eighteen to 
twenty years. From the length of her bones, she must have been around 5- 
feet tall. We also confirmed that her death was due to being hit on the head 
with a heavy object. After the post-mortem, I took the skull, jaw bone and 
hair (sent by Dr Sathish Babu). 

Mini was smiling in the photograph that we got from her mother. The 
incisors in the upper row were big. Both teeth were clearly visible. Using 
the measurement of her teeth, I enlarged the photograph to the exact 
dimensions of her face. Then, mounting the skull on a stand, photographs 
were taken of it and enlarged based on the size of the incisors. When the 
photograph of Mini’s face was placed over an enlarged photograph of the 
skull, it was a perfect match. This was one of the best superimpositions that 
I had done. 

When Mini’s lower jaw bone was examined, I found that the first molar 
on the left was missing. I felt that she might have gotten it removed as it 
was rotting. The hole that held the tooth was filled in. Resorption had 
happened. I guessed that she had had the tooth removed a year ago. Her 
mother told us that Mini had a severe toothache a year ago and had gone to 
Aluva General Hospital to get it removed. I thought that if I could get some 
records of this tooth extraction from the hospital, it could be used as 
evidence. I had assumed that dental hospitals did not maintain records. To 
my pleasant surprise, the hospital had meticulously maintained registers 
that recorded patient details, including their names and the tooth that had 
been removed. 

Mini’s details had been recorded in the register. Patients had to either 
pay *2 or show their ration card. Mini had given her ration card and its 
number was noted in the register. It was the same number that was printed 
on the card that Mini’s mother had with her. So that was another piece of 
evidence to establish the identity of the dead girl. 

The hair taken from the dead body had to be compared to Mini’s hair. 
The famous forensic scientist Dr Muralidharan Nair (Murali Krishna) and I 
went to Mini’s house. Her mother still believed that it was not Mini who 


had died. Dr Murali collected strands of hair from Mini’s comb and from 
the pillow she had used. When examined under a microscope, it was seen 
that it matched the hair retrieved from the dead body. After investigations 
that went on for a month, we were able to establish that the dead girl was 
Mini. 


./ 


Inquiries into this case had first begun when IG Satharkunju was the head 
of the crime branch and M.G.A. Raman, the DIG. After this, several teams 
of officers tried to find out who had killed Mini and why. But all attempts 
were futile and the case was moved to the undetected file. When Sri M.G.A. 
Raman became the crime branch ADGP, he ordered the case to be 
reopened, but the killer or killers were never caught. I was disappointed that 
despite my successful attempt at superimposition, the case could not be 
concluded successfully. 

Growing up without a father, Mini had started leading a different life. 
Her mother was unable to control her. We can say that her work led to her 
death, but who has the right to kill? 


35 
The Skeleton in the Forest 


hen you consider the maintenance of law and order and the scientific 
W investigations of crimes, Kerala is undoubtedly far ahead of other 
states in India. In our police force, carefully nurtured by ministers and 
efficient, high-ranking police officers, we have capable officers from other 
States too. Sri Arun Kumar Sinha is one among them. Now he is an IG in 
the Research and Analysis Wing (RAW) of the Central government. Sinha, 
a very capable officer, has always appreciated my efforts. 

I had worked with him on several cases when he was an SP in Kollam. I 
will tell you of an experience I had working with him on a murder that was 
discovered and the killer found in the span of a single day. 

One morning, the crime branch headquarters received a telephone call 
from Sinha. A skeleton had been seen in the forest area in Meenkulam, near 
Channapetta. It came under the jurisdiction of Anchal police station in 
Kollam district. The forest officers had informed him about this and he 
wanted me to accompany him. Sinha knew that I was interested in such 
trips. I remembered the great legend in investigation, Professor Sydney 
Smith, as I set out. 

The SP, Arun Kumar Sinha, and his team were waiting for me at Anchal 
police station. Without wasting time, we started our journey and by noon 
we were in Channapetta. A huge team of officers, led by ASP Anilkumar of 
Punaloor, was waiting for us. The team included the circle inspector of 
Kulathupuzha and the SI of Anchal. 


The skeleton was found in the reserve forest. It was quite a long distance 
to travel. It was a nice experience to make the journey with the team of 
police officers and the forest officers who also accompanied us. The forest 
had a number of elephants, wild boars and deer, and poachers used to 
frequent the forest. One of them had spotted the skeleton near Chuttipara. 
He told the forest officers about this and when they saw the skeleton they 
informed Anchal police station. 

When we entered the deep forest, I saw some huge rocks. This area was 
called Chuttipara. I asked the police officers how it had got this name, but 
they too didn’t know. This was an area frequented by poachers. On a rock 
were a heap of bones. The forest officers told me that the bones were that of 
a wild boar. The skeleton lay between two huge rocks. The creepers had 
been cut back, so that the spot could be inspected. As it was in the middle 
of the forest, other than the teams, very few were people present. The 
people who lived in a colony on the edge of the forest and those who 
gathered forest produce had come to see what was happening. We also took 
their help to clear the area. 

It was not possible for the SP and me to climb up the rock and then 
climb down to examine the body, which lay between two rocks. We saw 
that the flesh had decomposed and the bones were visible. We saw a torn 
shirt and lungi on the body. A tribal man and a police officer climbed down 
into the crevice between the rocks. The people made a human chain and 
brought the decomposed body up. I told them to spread a mat and laid the 
bones in order, till it took the shape of a human skeleton. 

When we first saw the body, it was as if someone had picked out the 
bones from the flesh and left them in the crevice. After the flesh 
decomposes, bones separate from the body. All 206 bones are severed from 
the flesh. The full skeleton joined by hidden wires is only seen on TV and 
at science exhibitions. As the flesh had almost completely rotted away, the 
stench was minimal. A body left out in the open, exposed to sunlight and 
rain, will decompose in a month and only the bones will be left. But as this 
body was caught in a crevice, it wouldn’t have been too exposed to the 


sunlight. So I estimated that the body must have been lying there for the 
past six months. 

I started by looking closely at the bones. The bones can tell you the 
person’s sex, age and height. By examining the skull and the hip bone, a 
forensic surgeon can identify the sex of the person. I found that it was the 
body of a man. The next step was to find his age. When I looked at the 
number and structure of his teeth, his skull, and hip bones, I found that the 
body was that of a sixteen-year-old male. There is a formula to estimate a 
person’s height by measuring the limbs. This is known as the Charles 
Pearson method. By adding and multiplying the length of the limbs using 
this formula, you can calculate the height of the person. Having made the 
calculation, I found that the person must have been around 5-feet tall. 

There was a small hole at the back of the skull. When I shook the skull, 
something rattled inside; it was a bullet. As it was a lead bullet, it must have 
been fired from a country gun. I put the bullet in a cover and handed it over 
to the SP. I then searched for more evidence. The right arm had broken into 
two, below the shoulder. When I put the bones together I saw another hole 
there, similar to a bullet wound. Maybe the hand was broken by the impact 
of the bullet. The first bullet might have been fired at the boy’s head and 
then at his right hand. The SP was in full agreement with my assumptions. 

The right leg had a peculiarity. It had been fractured earlier and the 
bones had knitted—when broken bones heal, a crust is formed where the 
break occurred. I could see that difference on the boy’s leg. I felt that the 
fracture had occurred recently. 

The SP was quite anxious to get more evidence. I comforted him saying 
that we were sure to get more clues about the boy’s identity, and we did find 
more evidence. The SP asked the SI to enquire if anyone had gone missing 
in nearby locations. A boy had been reported missing about 6 km away 
from where the skeleton was found. His mother had complained to the 
police six months ago that her son was missing. As he had not been found, 
everyone thought that he had run away from home. 

After the examination of the skeleton, we went to the lady’s house. She 
had lost her husband many years ago and had only one child. Everyone 


knew that she was in a relationship with a man in the neighbourhood. 
Nobody intervened as she was a widow, but her son disliked this 
relationship. The mother imagined that her son had left as he disapproved of 
her choices. 

I asked her if her son had fractured his leg. She said he had broken his 
leg when he fell from a tree. She had taken him to the taluk hospital and the 
doctor had put the leg in a plaster. She had the X-ray with her. When I 
looked at it, I saw that the fracture was in exactly the same place as the 
skeleton’s. We wanted to meet the widow’s paramour, but a police constable 
told us that he had gone hunting. We were taken aback. A hunter? The SP 
and I looked at each other. The case had taken a new turn. 

The police soon found him. He confessed without much ado. He had 
wanted to get rid of the boy who was a hindrance to his relationship with 
the widow. He took the boy to Chuttipara, saying that he would show him 
the forest. There, he shot him in the head. As the boy fell down, he fired 
again and this time the bullet struck the boy’s right hand. He placed the 
body in the space between the two huge rocks. 

The police found the gun. Do you know where it was? In the woman’s 
bedroom. It was only then that she realized that the man she treated like her 
husband had killed her son. 


36 
The Professor’s Death 


rofessor Chacko’s murder in Palarivattom in Ernakulam had caught the 

media’s attention. Professor Chacko, who was running a tuition centre 
in Palarivattom, was found dead in his home. His tuition centre was on the 
ground floor of a two-storeyed building. He stayed alone on the upper floor. 
The professor and his wife had been teaching in Nigeria. The professor quit 
his job and came back alone, and started a tuition centre. A soft-spoken 
man, he was liked by his students. 

One morning, the professor didn’t come to take class. When the students 
went upstairs to look for him, they found the front door open. There were 
several bloodstains that had dried upon the floor of the dining room. The 
professor, half-naked, was found dead in the bathroom. 

Hearing the children scream, the neighbours rushed to the spot. The 
DGP, K.P. Somarajan, was the city police commissioner at the time. He 
reached the professor’s house with his team which included photographers 
and fingerprint experts. The house was thoroughly inspected. I’ve written 
about Somarajan before. We belonged to the same native place and our 
friendship still continues. I have collaborated with him on _ several 
investigations. He always made it a point to lead from the front when he 
took up a case. 

On receiving information from Somarajan, I went to Ernakulam. The 
professor’s body had been taken to the taluk hospital after the inquest. Dr 
Sathish Babu and I examined the body. Though there were several stab 
wounds, none of them were deep and none had penetrated the abdomen or 


chest. The stab wounds were those he might have sustained during a 
struggle. 

There was a Slight bruise in a circle around his neck. Inside the neck 
were signs of a haemorrhage in the muscle tissues. The lungs and other 
internal organs showed signs of death due to suffocation. He had been 
killed using a cord that had been tied tightly around his neck. After the post- 
mortem, I went along with the commissioner to inspect the spot. Sri 
Parameswaran Nair, the head of the biology department in the forensic 
science lab, was also there. 

The professor’s spectacles were found broken under the table in his 
living room. One of the chairs had been damaged. There was a plate of half- 
eaten rice and curry on the dining room table. In another plate, there was 
some chicken curry. We had found the same food in the professor’s 
abdomen. There was blood on the floor of the living room and the dining 
room. The body had been dragged into the bedroom. A cupboard in the 
bedroom had been opened and the clothes in it were scattered all over the 
room. A piece of cloth had blood on it, and it had been torn to the length 
and breadth of a bandage. 

We didn’t know why the killer had dragged the body into the bedroom. 
There was a pair of long shoelaces on the floor. The dimensions of the 
bruise around the professor’s neck matched that of the shoelaces. So, a 
shoelace must have been used to strangle him. Parameswaran Nair 
examined the blood group the spatters found in different places in the 
house. The professor’s blood group was B. But the blood on the cloth and 
the blood found in two other places was O. So we understood that the 
killer’s blood group was O and that his hand been injured. Somarajan asked 
police officers to go to the hospitals in and around Ernakulam to find out 
whether anyone who had been wounded had sought treatment there, but 
their inquiries were futile. 

There were several rumours about the professor’s murder. But the police 
were not able to find anything damaging about his reputation. He just had a 
couple of friends. The police were unable to get any clue about the killer. 
Then the crime branch took over the case. But their inquiries proved futile 


too. Finally, Chacko’s wife filed an application and the high court handed 
the case over to the CBI. 

Sri Thiagarajan was the chief of the Cochin (now known as Kochi) unit 
of the CBI. After taking over the case, he invited me to discuss it with him 
and to inspect the spot once more. Also present was DIG Ramani from the 
Madras CBI. I could only tell them that the killer’s blood group was O and 
that his hand been hurt in the scuffle. But I told Thiagarajan that we could 
get the killer based on this information. The CBI found that the professor 
had some problems with his relatives regarding the division of property. He 
had also quarrelled with them when he went had gone to his hometown. 

The night that the professor had been murdered, one of his friends had 
visited him. Anybody coming to the professor’s house would have to ring 
the door bell and the professor would come out on the balcony on the 
second floor. He would open the door only if he knew the visitor. He would 
never open the door if a stranger knocked at his door. That night, when the 
professor’s friend rang the bell, a stranger opened the door. He was quite 
brusque in his manner, and said that the professor was away and shut the 
door. Though the friend found this quite strange, he did not tell anyone 
about it. 

Thiagarajan arrived at the conclusion that the professor had been 
murdered by one of his relatives. I suggested that he conduct a blood test of 
all the relatives—excluding the aged, women and children—to ascertain 
their blood group. A mammoth number of blood tests were carried out 
covertly. The ones who had O blood group were watched closely. I was 
given the responsibility of finding out if one of them had injured his hand. 

While conducting blood tests, I found that one man had injured his palm. 
There were five stitch marks visible clearly, indicating that the wound had 
been stitched up. I couldn’t tell how old the wound was, but I felt that it had 
occurred recently. He refused to tell me how he had hurt his hand. But he 
had to tell us that he had gotten the wound treated in Attingal, a small town 
near Trivandrum. When the police officers went to the hospital, which was 
run by a doctor who had retired from government service, they found a vital 
clue. The Outpatient Register had recorded that the patient had come to the 


hospital the day after the professor had been killed, with a wound on his 
palm. The record revealed that five stitches were required to suture the 
wound, and the patient had been given medicines and an anti-tetanus shot as 
well. The name of the patient, his address and the dimensions of the wound 
were also stated in the register. The dimensions matched the shape and size 
of the mark on the man’s palm exactly. 

The man could not hold out for much longer. He admitted that on the 
day the professor had been murdered, he had gone to Palarivattom with 
another relative. They parked the car some distance away from his house. 
The professor let them in and conversation began, but it soon escalated into 
a full-blown quarrel. A scuffle broke out and the professor picked up a knife 
from the fruit basket in self-defence. Though the man’s palm was wounded, 
both the visitors managed to overpower the professor who wasn’t physically 
strong. Then the killer strangled him with a shoelace they had brought 
along. After murdering him, the duo returned to Trivandrum. The killer was 
working there. The next morning, he went to Atingal as his hand was 
bleeding. He went to a hospital to get it dressed. 

The case came to the CBI court for trial. The killer was sentenced to life 
imprisonment. It was Thiagarajan’s untiring efforts that brought the 
murderer to light. I don’t remember the names of the detectives on his team, 
but their brilliance helped solve the case. 


a7 
The House of Lac 


major theme of the Mahabharata is the jealousy the Kauravas felt 

towards their cousins, the Pandavas. Duryodhana and Shakuni conspired 
to kill them by building a house made of lacquer. When King Dhritarashtra 
had sent the Pandavas to Varnavrat to participate in a festival there, the 
Kauravas employed Purochana the architect to build a lakshagriha (or 
house of lac) in the forest of Varnavrat. The house was made of wax, jute 
and ghee—all of which are highly flammable. Shakuni and Duryodhana 
then invited the brothers to stay in the house for a while. But Vidurar’s 
timely intervention saved the Pandavas. I will tell you of a similar incident 
which will tug at your heartstrings. 

This case revolves around a poverty-stricken Nambudiri household in 
Muthuvara, near Trichur. The man of the house was a priest in a small 
temple. His wife did not have a job. They had two sons. The elder one 
stopped studying after he completed his pre-degree course and started 
working in a company. The second boy was brilliant and, after he 
completed his pre-degree studies, he got admission in Trichur Medical 
College. Despite his straitened financial position, the father enrolled him in 
the medical college. The boy successfully completed four-and-a-half years 
of study and started working as a house surgeon. He was twenty-three years 
of age. 

The family lived in a small house with a tiled roof. One night, they went 
to sleep after dinner as usual. The parents slept in an inner room and the 
two sons were in two rooms near the verandah. At 2 a.m., the parents 


awoke hearing loud screams. When they ran out of their room they saw a 
blood-curdling sight. The rooms in which their sons slept were on fire. The 
two boys had come running out, their bodies covered in flames. The aged 
parents shouted for help, and they tried to douse the fire by throwing water 
and wrapping the boys in blankets. The neighbours rushed in and the boys 
were taken to the hospital. The doctor son died and the elder one survived, 
though he had been quite badly burnt. 

I went to the house two days after the incident. The cots and clothes in 
the two rooms were burnt. One has to identify the source of such fires, but I 
could find nothing in either of the rooms. There were no traces of kerosene 
or any flammables in the rooms. The father told us that it was as though an 
explosion had caused the fire. The doors and windows of the rooms had 
been shut from inside. 

When I inspected the walls outside the rooms, I found two burnt clusters 
of dry coconut leaves. I felt some kind flammable object had been put in the 
room and then the coconut leaves had been used to start the fire. As the 
doors and windows had been closed, it must have been done by removing a 
couple of tiles from the roof. The roof sloped above these two rooms, so it 
was impossible to pour any flammable liquid into the rooms. My sixth 
sense started working. I felt that something more flammable than petrol had 
been used. That would be high-octane aviation fuel. If a hand-pump is used 
to pump this substance into a room, it will evaporate and fill the air. A spark 
would be enough to set-off a raging fire. The two boys had sustained flash 
burns that are caused by fires of this nature. 

Though the investigators agreed with my thoughts, no inquiries were 
conducted along those lines. The case was transferred to the crime branch 
and I discussed my assumptions with this team as well. The famous 
investigating officer Sri Jacob Thomas was the chief of the crime branch 
unit in Emakulam. He entrusted Krishnakumar and Thomas, two intelligent 
detective inspectors, to conduct inquiries. Both of them retired having 
attained the rank of DSP after successful careers. Once again, I visited the 
house; this time along with them. The two officers listened carefully to 
what I had to say about the tragic incident. 


I met the Nambudiri’s elder son. When I saw the young man who had 
survived despite suffering 90 per cent burns, my eyes filled with tears. His 
body was covered with scars; thankfully, his face had not been harmed. 
When he spoke about the nightmarish tragedy, I thought to myself that 
humans are the cruellest of animals. 

The crime branch had received some vital information during the 
investigation. A car had been parked outside the house the night the fire 
broke out. The car had left by 2 a.m. Any murder will have a motive. The 
investigation team was able to find one. The Nambudiri priest had 
quarrelled with his nephews regarding a small bit of land. One of his 
nephews was in the air force and was posted in Bangalore. 

The SP, Jacob Thomas, sent Krishnakumar and Thomas to Bangalore to 
covertly enquire about the nephew. When they examined the register at the 
air force station they found that he had been in Bangalore on the day of the 
fire and for some days after that. The inspectors were disappointed, but they 
learnt something else. On the day that the fire occurred, this man and a 
friend had gone away in the evening from the air force station in Jalahalli, 
and had returned only early the next morning. To confirm this, the 
inspectors met the chief security officer. The air force police were in charge 
of the security of the station. 

All ranks had to enter details of their entry and departure at the gate in a 
register that was kept with the sentry. When they checked this register, they 
found that their informer had been speaking the truth. The man and his 
friend had left the camp at around 5 p.m. on the day of the tragedy and 
returned at 7 a.m. 

Could he have possibly travelled from the air force station at 5 p.m. to 
the Nambudiri’s house in Muthuvara in Trichur, commit the murder and 
return to Bangalore by 7 a.m.? The distance from Bangalore to Trichur is 
420 km. You could cover that distance in seven hours by car. Inspector 
Thomas tried this out. He started from Bangalore at 5 p.m. and he reached 
Muthuvara at 1 a.m. 

The next step was to take the nephew into custody and question him. But 
this was not easy. Though high-ranking officials in the air force were told 


about the case, the decision was delayed and, in the meantime, the nephew 
and his friend were transferred to Berhampore in West Bengal. It was at this 
juncture that the high court handed the case over to the CBI. 

After working together on Professor Chacko’s murder case (described in 
the previous chapter), my friendship with Thiagarajan had grown stronger. 
We used to discuss many cases, and Thiagarajan used to come to the crime 
branch headquarters quite often. After going through the case diary, 
Thiagarajan called me for a discussion. We went to Muthuvara and I told 
him of my assumptions. The crime branch had been on the right track and 
the investigations had reached a dead end when permission to question the 
man had been denied. 

Thiagarajan agreed with me and thanked me for my help. Due to the 
intervention of the CBI headquarters, permission was granted by the air 
force headquarters to take the suspect into custody and question him. The 
nephew and his friend were brought from Berhampore to Cochin. When 
confronted with scientific evidence, the duo had no way out but to confess. 
My assumptions were a 100 per cent correct. 

Sergeant Duryodhana had done his homework well. He knew that the 
Nambudiri’s sons used the two rooms on either side of the verandah, and 
that they closed the doors and windows before going to sleep. So he had 
placed a hand-pump and long polythene tubes to pump the fuel into the 
rooms through the space between the wall and the roof. He knew that high- 
octane fuels evaporated quickly. It evaporates quicker than petrol. Once it 
enters a room, it will evaporate and fill the entire room until only a spark is 
needed to start a fire. The fire will start with an explosion and burn fiercely. 
It is called a flash fire. I was able to reach this assumption based on what 
the boys’ father had told me. 

The two men started from Bangalore in the evening with 20 litres of 
high-octane fuel filled in two cans. They reached Nambudiri’s house at 
around 1 a.m. They used the hand-pump and the tubes covered with 
polythene, and pumped the fuel into the rooms. The two men then pushed 
lit clutches of dry palm leaves into the rooms at the same time. The flames 


raged, and the two grabbed the cans and hand-pump, jumped into the car 
and left. By 7 a.m. they were back at the air force station in Jalahalli. 

The CBI officials tracked down the car they had used. Though the driver 
did not know about the crime, his testimony helped to implicate the two 
friends. The Pandavas escaped from the lac house, but a young man, who 
was the hope of his aged parents, a young doctor who would have cured a 
number of patients, was killed. 


38 
An Investigation That Went Off-Track 


ust as I was nearing my seventh year as the medico-legal adviser, the 

professorial post in the forensic science department at Trivandrum 
Medical College opened up. I had been unhappy to be away from teaching. 
I was upset because my academic pursuits were confined to teaching 
forensic medicine to SI trainees at the police training college. So I wanted 
to end my deputation and go back to the medical education department. I 
had spoken to AGDP Satharkunju about this. He was the person who had 
taken the initiative to create the post of a medico-legal adviser and arrange 
for my deputation. 

He, who was like a brother to me, felt that I shouldn’t be away from 
academics any longer, but put forward a condition—I should continue to be 
honorary medico-legal adviser to the police. I happily agreed. I was given 
an official car and other perks. I continued in the college till 1999, when I 
retired as the director of medical education. 

When I was the medico-legal adviser, I wrote a _ book titled 
Investigations Into Unnatural Deaths: A Handbook for Investigating 
Officers. It was translated into English. Sri Satharkunju and_ Sri 
Madhusudanan wrote forewords for my book. Sri P.R. Chandran was the IG 
in-charge of computerizing the police department and bringing about 
innovative changes in the department. He printed and published my books 
without delay. He was undoubtedly the architect of the innovations that 
were brought into the police department. My friends Rajeev and Siby 
Mathews, who were DIGs at the police headquarters, arranged for the books 


to be distributed in all the police stations across Kerala. These books were 
my gift to the police force. Let me tell you with some pride and happiness 
that I was able to create an awareness, even in police constables, about 
scientific crime detection through my books and activities. Let me put on 
record my gratitude to everyone in the police department. 

In 1993, I became professor of forensic medicine at Trivandrum Medical 
College and the police surgeon. I received a warm welcome when I returned 
after twelve years. My colleagues Sujathan, Gireesh, Sreekumari, 
Sivasuthan, Rema and Sasikala were my classmates from my undergraduate 
days. They were all professors who were making significant contributions 
to society. But I couldn’t enjoy their company for long. I was promoted to 
the post of joint medical director in 1995. 

The position of the joint director is equivalent to the principal of a 
medical college. But one had to spend eighteen hours a day battling files. I 
was also the medico-legal consultant. After a year, I was appointed as 
principal of Trivandrum Medical College. Health Minister V.M. Sudheeran 
had taken a special interest in my posting. I was able to do a lot for the 
development of the college. I don’t want to go into those details now. 
Within two years, I was given a promotion and made medical director—the 
highest post in the field of medical education in Kerala. 

When I was medical director, many officers used to seek my advice 
while they were investigating cases. Despite my punishing work schedule, I 
used to take time out to help them. I will narrate an experience I had during 
that time, before I end this chapter. 

Investigations into a death under suspicious circumstances begin with 
the post-mortem and the inspection of the scene of crime. An investigation 
stays on the right path only if the cause of death is ascertained. There have 
been a number of incidents when investigations have gone off-track because 
the cause of death was not identified correctly, or because wrong 
assumptions were made regarding it. 

Now to the case. 

Veli is a scenic place in the suburbs of Trivandrum. My home too is in 
Veli. There are two bridges across Veli Lake. One leads to the space centre 


and the other is a railway bridge. One morning, a motorbike was seen 
parked on the bridge. A young man’s dead body was found in the lake. The 
people in the neighbourhood informed Pettah police station, and the circle 
inspector and his team reached the spot. 

The body was brought to the shore. The young man was wearing a pair 
of pants and a shirt. Neither his clothes nor his body revealed any signs of 
struggle. His identity card and a suicide note were found in his pocket. He 
was Raveendran, an officer in the telephone department. The suicide note 
was addressed to his brother. It was a brief note that said, ‘I am going. 
Please take care of my daughter.’ 

After the inquest, the body was sent for a post-mortem. No bruises were 
found on the body. But a light mark was found around his neck. There was 
also slight bleeding inside of his neck. The doctor felt that he had been 
strangled using a cord or a piece of cloth. His body also revealed signs of 
suffocation. A smart and honest circle inspector, who had returned from a 
deputation in the CBI, was in charge of the investigations. 

The dead man had quarrelled with his wife and was living alone in 
quarters assigned to telephone officers in Kesavadasapuram. His wife was 
staying with their daughter at her mother’s house in Karamana. He had 
gone to meet his wife the day before he died, and his relatives alleged that 
her family had murdered him and dumped his body in the lake. Though the 
investigating officer spent fifteen days on the case, he couldn’t find any 
evidence that pointed to murder. The dead man’s wife and her mother told 
the police that Raveendran had come to their house and picked a quarrel. 
The DGP deputed DIG Sen Kumar and SP Rishiraj Singh to investigate the 
case. Manilal, a smart inspector, was also on the team. 

The scientist in the forensic lab, Dr Venugopal, found that the 
handwriting on the suicide note was Raveendran’s writing. There is a 
scientific discipline called graphology. It studies the peculiarities of 
handwriting. Though Dr Venu was a postgraduate in medicine, his hobby 
was graphology. He could easily identify the peculiarities of a person’s 
character by analysing their handwriting. He scrutinized the suicide note 
and said that it was written by Raveendran. When one writes in a state of 


fear, the handwriting will have some oddities. These features were not 
found in the suicide note. 

Sen Kumar and Rishiraj Singh came to my office to discuss the case. I 
read the post-mortem report carefully. It noted a slight bruise around the 
neck, which might have been caused by tightening a piece of cloth, and it 
also mentioned signs of death due to suffocation. This was the reason why 
the doctor had written that Raveendran had been strangled to death. The 
doctor had also noted that rigor mortis had set in all the muscles, in which 
case Raveendran must have died before 11 p.m. He was last seen alive at 10 
p.m. People living in his apartment building had seen him go out on his 
motorbike at 10 p.m. If it had been a murder, then this is what should have 
happened: 

At 10 p.m., he would have gone from Kesavasapuram to his wife’s 
house in Karamana 8 km away. So it would have taken him around half-an- 
hour to get there. He would have reached his wife’s house at 10.30 p.m. 
Then he would have been coerced into writing the suicide note—is that 
very easy? Thereafter, he would have been strangled with a piece of cloth 
wound tightly around his neck. The suicide note would have then been put 
into his pocket and the body transported in a car to the bridge over Veli 
Lake, into which it was thrown. After all this, someone must have ridden 
his bike to the bridge and parked it there. The distance from Karamana to 
Veli is 12 km. It would take another half-an-hour to get there. 

Could all this have been done before 11 p.m.? 

Sen Kumar asked me another question—could the bruise around 
Raveendran’s neck have been caused by something other than murder? I 
replied that it could have happened if he had tried to hang himself and 
failed. The bruise around his neck and the internal bleeding might have 
occurred due to this. But how could this be proved? 

I told them to conduct a thorough and scientific search of Raveendran’s 
flat, and told them to look for two things: Firstly, look for a piece of cloth 
that he might have used to hang himself, and secondly, look for a biology 
expert to find out if there were any strands of cloth, or rope, around the 
ceiling fans in the flat. 


Sen Kumar, Rishiraj Singh and a team of officers went to Raveendran’s 
flat. The house had been sealed by the police. The moment the door was 
opened, Sen Kumar saw it—the door to the bedroom was open. The 
cupboard inside was also open. In it, was an old saree that had been torn 
and wound in the shape of a rope. He immediately called me and told me 
that my assumptions were correct. He congratulated me. The forensic 
biology expert found many strands of the saree wound around the fan. 

I had been collaborating with Dr Sasikala, a forensic expert at 
Trivandrum Medical College, on a study on this subject. Every week, three 
to four people who had attempted to commit suicide by hanging would be 
brought to our hospital. Someone would have saved them by cutting off the 
rope or cloth they had tied around their necks. We saw that all such patients 
had a slight bruise around their neck similar to the one around 
Raveendran’s neck. 

Post Script: Sri V.S. Achuthanandan was then the leader of the 
Opposition party. Someone went and told him that Sen Kumar and Rishiraj 
Singh, on my advice, had left a sari in Raveendran’s house and were 
conspiring to make his murder look like a suicide. 

Sri Achuthanandan called me to the Cantonment House and I went to 
meet him. The gossip had done its job well; he seemed to be convinced that 
Raveendran had been murdered. But I clearly told him about what had 
really occurred. With a smile on his face, he told me the gossip’s name. Is 
there a word to call such people? 


39 
Ripper Chacko and Ganeshan 


hough I have witnessed cases of murder, suicide and accidents, and was 
eee in the investigations of many crimes, only once did I actually 
meet a criminal. It was Chacko, alias ‘Ripper’, a known depredator at 
Rajakkad police station; a man who had broken into sixteen homes and 
committed as many murders. 

I had just joined as the medico-legal adviser to the police department. 
The first house that Ripper Chacko broke into was a Christian household in 
Ettumanoor. A mother and her two daughters were living in that house. 
Chacko broke the bars of the window and entered the house. He hit the 
three of them on their heads with a plank. The mother died on the spot. The 
girls were seriously injured and were unconscious for several days. Money 
and jewellery was stolen from the house. There was no evidence that could 
lead the police to the culprit. The girls could not give any information 
either, as they had been struck while they were asleep and had lost 
consciousness immediately. 

Ripper’s second attack was also in Ettumanoor. The security guard of a 
bar was struck on the head and murdered. Money and liquor were stolen 
from the tavern. Apart from an iron bar that was the murder weapon, no 
other evidence was recovered from the spot. Both cases were taken over by 
the Kottayam crime branch. The SP was K.T. Michael, a wise and 
experienced officer. He was very outspoken and this got him into a lot of 
trouble. After retirement, he now lives in Kottayam. Michael and his team 
tried their best to find the perpetrator. 


The third incident happened in Pala. The house belonged to a well- 
known automobile workshop owner. It was broken into, and the man, his 
wife and their four children, who were sleeping in separate rooms, were 
struck on the head. They fell unconscious, and money and jewellery was 
stolen. One daughter died and the rest of the family had to spend many 
months in the neurosurgery ward at Kottayam Medical College. I went 
along with P.J. Alexander of the crime branch and Dr Muralikrishnan to 
examine the scene of crime. 

Other than a few strands of the culprit’s body hair found on the broken 
window bars, we found no other evidence. We could not find any 
fingerprints. I made a template of the broken window bar and the one below 
it. From that we found that the perpetrator was a small-built man with a 
narrow waist, as he could crawl through the narrow space. But where could 
this information lead us? Despite diligent inquiries, we couldn’t catch the 
ripper. After a few months, he struck again—this time in Idukki. 

At midnight, he broke into a school teacher’s house, and struck the 
sleeping lady and one of her son’s on their heads. The teacher’s other son, a 
three-year-old, who had a mental disability, woke up and started crying. 
Chacko pushed the little boy’s head into a bucket filled with water and held 
it there until he died. The teacher had passed away on the spot. The other 
boy recovered after many months of medical treatment. 

I went to the house along with the police team and found that his modus 
operandi was the same in all three cases. He always bent the window bars to 
break into a house. He usually chose a time when the men of the house 
weren’t around. He struck the people in the house with a heavy object and 
with such force that they immediately fell unconscious or died. But one 
thing was certain even if they regained consciousness they wouldn’t be able 
to identify the assailant. 

I felt that the murderer was a cruel psychopath. The dead or injured had 
been struck on the head with a lot of force. The intention was to kill. Those 
who escaped death were just lucky. People in Idukki and Kottayam lived in 
mortal fear of Ripper. They shut all their doors and windows before going 


to bed. What sort of man was he? Many stories about serial killer were 
passed around. 

He attacked another house in Idukki. Johnny, a lorry driver, his wife and 
three children were burnt to death after being doused in diesel. Were they 
alive before being burnt? Without even a post-mortem, it was assumed to be 
an extended suicide and no one suspected Ripper. (I have narrated this 
incident as the second case in Chapter 10). 

Over the next few months there were no more Ripper-type cases in the 
area. It was believed that he was lying low as the police were investigating 
these cases. But he had merely moved to the northern districts. He broke 
into an empty house in Thamarassery, murdered the watchman, and stole 
money and jewellery from the house. He escaped without leaving a trace. 

Then the newspapers carried a report of a case in Gudalur in Tamil 
Nadu, where a man had tried to murder two employees of a liquor shop by 
hitting them on the head. The culprit, a Malayali had been arrested. I 
showed the report to Satharkunju who, following a promotion to the post of 
ADGBP, had become the chief of the crime branch. A conference was going 
on at the crime branch headquarters and Satharkunju told SP Michael, who 
was attending the conference, to send an inspector to Gudalur. 

Thomas, a smart crime branch inspector, went to the town in Tamil 
Nadu. He saw the culprit who was in the sub-jail. It was Chacko, a known 
depredator in the Rajakkad police station. Perhaps he had had a change of 
heart. Anyway, Chacko confessed everything to Thomas. The fifty-page 
confession is a blood-curdling read. 

When Inspector Thomas brought Chacko to Kottayam after getting 
permission from the Gudalur court, I went along to conduct a clinical 
examination. He was slim, with a narrow waist—I recalled the image I had 
of Ripper. He had a muscular body without an ounce of fat, and his face and 
expression was that of a psychopath’s. I collected samples of his hair, body 
hair and blood. He reluctantly agreed to have his photograph taken. I wrote 
a short note and attached the photograph to it. Both were given to the home 
ministry and media. Though the ADGP recommended that all the team 


members be given a ‘good service’ entry on their record, the government 
did not agree. 

Ripper Chacko’s confession listed all the murders and burglaries in 
detail. He was taken to all the places to collect evidence. His memory was 
remarkable. For instance, he said that after killing Johnny and his family, he 
had thrown the iron rod into the well. The murder weapon was indeed 
recovered from the well. He narrated even very minor details about each 
crime. 

He had confessed to having murdered a woman in Idukki and stolen her 
omaments. But on inquiry we found that the woman was still alive. After 
recovering from the blow to her head, she had accused a young man in the 
neighbourhood of having tried to murder her. Though he pleaded that he 
was innocent, the police had filed a case against him for burglary and 
attempted murder. The court had punished him. By the time Chacko 
confessed, his term in prison was over. How can you compensate this 
unfortunate young man? 

The crime branch team in Kottayam prepared charge sheets of each case. 
They completed this difficult task in a commendable manner. Arrangements 
were made to conduct separate trials at the Kottayam Sessions Court for all 
the cases in which Chacko was the accused. After the trial of a couple of 
cases, he was sentenced. While he was in Viyyur Jail, he developed a 
festering wound on his leg. The wound was extremely painful. Tests 
revealed that he had cancer. Unable to bear the pain, he committed suicide 
by hanging himself in the cell. 

Chacko had begun to commit crimes from a very young age. He spent 
many years in Borstal schools and prisons, and this made him a hardened 
criminal. The other criminals taught him new ways of committing crimes. A 
penitentiary must rehabilitate criminals. Children who commit crimes 
become cruel criminals when they grow up. 

Let me tell you how a young criminal once came home. 

I was working as medico-legal adviser in the crime branch. I had to 
travel throughout Kerala frequently, participate in discussions and teach at 
the police training college. I had no time to get involved with affairs of my 


family. A maid used to clean the compound, but my wife had no one to help 
her inside the house. She wanted to hire a house help, but we couldn’t find 
one. It was then that I received a message from Chandradathan, a friend 
who worked in the treasury. He told me that a young Tamil boy had gone to 
his relative’s house looking for a job. I called the Pettah circle inspector, 
Prabha (retired as SP), and asked him for his opinion. He told me about the 
risks involved in employing boys who had left their homes. I decided to 
take the risk. 

That evening, Chandradathan brought the boy home: Ganeshan, aged 
fifteen. He spoke only Tamil, but understood Malayalam. His story brought 
tears to our eyes. He belonged to Coimbatore. His father was a drunkard. 
His mother died of illness and torture. His father then married another 
woman who had a child. She treated Ganeshan and his sister very cruelly. 
Unable to bear this he had left home. 

I gave the address Ganeshan gave me to Prabha. I also requested a friend 
who knew Tamil to write a letter to Ganeshan’s father. When I got home 
from office the next day, my wife was beaming. Ganeshan was a good boy. 
She said that he was a godsend. Within one day, he had won over her. He 
worked even without being told. He polished a huge brass lamp that shone 
like gold. 

My sons were around his age. When they came home from school, 
Ganeshan was their playmate. My wife gave him their old clothes and a box 
to keep the clothes. Within a week, he had become a member of our house. 
Everyone liked him. 

It was a Sunday. It had been one week since he had come home. He had 
no bad habits. We were eating lunch. My wife had served Ganeshan lunch 
in the kitchen. In the evening, we realized that we couldn’t find him. We 
asked a Raju, a farmer working in the field, whether he had seen Ganeshan. 
Raju said that the boy had gone out with a bag. My wife checked the 
storeroom. His box was till there, but his clothes were missing. Raju had 
put his shirt on the cycle, and in his shirt pocket, he had kept a wristwatch 
and fifty rupees. This was missing. I called Prabha. 


My wife was upset that he had cheated us despite being treated so well. 
The next day, Prabha called me. On Sunday evening, a Tamil boy called 
Muthu had been brought to the police station by the mobile police force 
from near my house in Oruvathil Kotta near Akkulam Lake. The people in 
the neighbourhood found him under suspicious circumstances and had 
informed the police. 

He had a wristwatch and fifty rupees with him. The police produced him 
in court. He was sent to the Borstal school. I told SP Kunhimoideen Kutty 
of the crime branch about all this and both of us then went to the Borstal 
school. What the superintendent told us shocked me to the core. 

Ganeshan’s real name was Muthu, and he belonged to Thirunelveli and 
hailed from Othanchitra, referred to as the village of thieves. Muthu’s father 
was a notorious thief. The sob story was Muthu’s ruse. He used it to gain 
sympathy and get employed in houses. He would tell them that he needed 
no salary, just food and a place to sleep. He would work hard, gain their 
trust, then one day steal ornaments kept inside when the lady of the house 
went for a bath. These he would take home to give to his father. After this, 
he would move on to the next unsuspecting prey. He had repeated this in 
thirteen houses. This was the first time that he had been caught. 

I wanted to see him. When he came in, I called out, ‘Ganeshan’, but he 
acted as if he didn’t know me. Kunhimoideen asked him, ‘Don’t you know 
him?’ He replied, ‘No.’ 

Did I see a future Chacko in him? 


AO 
Lekha’s Death 


he distance from Ernakulam to Varapuzha can be covered in ten 

minutes if you take national highway (NH) 17. It is a beautiful place. 
After a bridge was built over Varapuzha travelling to Kodungallur and 
Paravoor from Ernakulam became easier. Three years ago, on a rainy day at 
the fag end of May, the body of a woman was found under the bridge to the 
east of the boat jetty. No one bothered to bring the body ashore or inform 
the police. People tend to ignore accident victims even as they lie bleeding 
on the road. 

During low tide, the body floated towards Ambalakadavu and got 
entangled in water weeds. In the meantime, Radhakrishnan, who lived in 
Cheraneloor, east of Varapuzha, had complained to the police that his wife, 
Lekha, aged twenty-six, was missing. Hearing that a body had been found 
near Ambalakadavu, the SI of Cheraneloor and his team reached the spot. 
Lekha’s body was identified and an inquest was conducted in the presence 
of relatives and the panchayat members. 

The right hand of the body had been severed from the shoulder. There 
were bruises on her back, and her head had been injured. The panchayat 
members were of the opinion that Lekha had been struck by a train on the 
railway bridge and her body had fallen into the water. Lekha, who belonged 
to Mattancherry, had been married for just a year. She had gone to her house 
in Mattancherry with her husband. The next morning, her husband had put 
her on a bus to Cheraneloor from Menaka bus stop at 8.30 a.m. No one had 
seen her alive after that. 


During low tide, the body floated towards Ambalakadavu and got entangled 
in the water weeds. 


After the inquest, the body was sent for a post-mortem. The doctor said 
that the hand had been cut off and the three bruises on her body were 
sustained when she was alive. Her death was the result of both the injury on 
her head and drowning. Cheraneloor police filed a report with the sub- 
divisional magistrate in Fort Kochi, stating that such a death was likely if a 
person walking on a bridge was hit by a speeding train and thrown into the 
water due to the impact. But Lekha’s father filed a complaint in the high 
court stating that the inquiry conducted by the police was inadequate, and 
that she had committed suicide because she was unable to bear the torture 
of her husband and in-laws. He requested that the investigation be 
reopened. The second investigation began under the leadership of SP 
Ashraf, the head of the Cochin crime branch. 

When Lekha had gone home, she had visited an old friend who lived 
nearby. Her friend had shown Lekha some gold bangles that she had got for 
her marriage. It was found that Lekha had stolen the bangles, but had 
returned the bangles the day before she died. She was very embarrassed and 
upset, and this might have led her to commit suicide. But the investigating 


officers couldn’t agree about how she had been injured and SP Ashraf 
wanted my opinion. Fortunately, the Cheraneloor police had taken colour 
photographs of the body before the post-mortem. Good photographs with 
clear descriptions aid an investigation. 

Descriptions in columns seven and eight in the post-mortem report 
revealed that Lekha had not been hit by a train or any other vehicle. The 
churidar—kameez she had been wearing was neither stained nor torn. There 
were only three injuries on her body. Had a train or any other vehicle hit 
her, she would have sustained primary, secondary and tertiary impact 
injuries. Her clothes would have been smeared with grease or oil. Her chest 
cavity and windpipe showed signs of drowning. Tests showed the presence 
of diatom—a mono-cellular plant—in her marrow. This is an undeniable 
sign of death by drowning. 

It is necessary to ascertain whether the wounds found on a body that has 
drowned were sustained while the person was alive or not. Two types of 
injuries can be found on the bodies of people who have drowned to death. 
When a person jumps into water, particularly from a great height, they 
might fall on sharp rocks and be seriously injured even before they hit the 
water. On the other hand if the impact is on the head, the person might lose 
consciousness. But in both cases, death would be due to drowning. 

Once the body sinks and starts decomposing, gases enter. As a result, its 
weight is reduced and the body floats up to the surface. It can then be seen 
in the (dead) ‘floater’s attitude’-— head and hands down, and the back 
raised. The body usually floats to the surface eighteen to twenty-four hours 
after death, but this is dependent on a lot of factors. In the case of women 
and children who have relatively less body weight, or if the water is dense, 
the body will float up in a lesser span of time. 


The body of the victim who drowned to death is in the floater’s attitude. 
The wounds on Lekha’s body that occurred after death were close together. 


The body might also get injured while it is in the water. Fish and other 
such creatures might attack it; the corpse might get hit by the propellers of 
boats or it might strike a rock. Such injuries are different from those 
sustained while the person was alive. 

Lekha’s right hand had been severed from the shoulder. It was clear 
from the post-mortem report and the photographs that the wound had 
lacerated edges. It was evident that it had not been caused by a sharp 
weapon. I had already seen such wounds in a couple of cases. The blades of 
the propeller of a boat are not very sharp, but a three-blade propeller that 
rotates 3200 times per minute (rpm) will strike a body 168 times per second 
and 9600 times a minute. 

I conducted an experiment to demonstrate this to the investigating 
officers. A man living in Varapuzha gave us his boat, which had been fitted 
with an outboard engine. The propeller had been attached to the end of a 
long shaft and was therefore suitable for our experiment. The propeller was 
rotated at 3000 rpm and the blades placed on a banana tree. Within seconds, 
the tree was cut in two. We proved that a propeller rotating at such speed 
can easily cut an object to pieces. 

The edges of the banana tree were lacerated just like Lekha’s hand. In 
foreign countries, people travel in speed boats and if the boat capsizes, the 
people inside are often injured by propeller blades. The wound on Lekha’s 


head was round in shape. It did not seem that this had occurred while she 
was alive. This too might have been caused by the blade of the propeller. 


The propeller test 


1. Three-blade propeller on the outboard motor. 
2. The propeller rotates at 3000 rpm. 

3. The banana tree is cut within seconds. 

4. Lacerated edges of the banana tree. 


To arrive at these assumptions, one must think about Lekha’s travel the 
day she died. Her husband put her on the 8.30 a.m. bus ‘Nawas’, from 
Menaka bus stop to Cheraneloor. It would have reached Cheraneloor at 9 
a.m. The bus would then reach the bus terminal below Varapuzha Bridge at 
9.30 a.m. There were no witnesses who had seen Lekha get down from the 
bus at either of these stops. If she had gotten down Cheraneloor, she would 
have reached her husband’s house at 9.15 a.m. Her body was found in front 
of the boat jetty, near the terminal, at 11.30 a.m. So she might have died 
somewhere between 9.30 a.m. and 11.30 a.m. She wouldn’t have jumped 
into the water from anywhere near the jetty, because there were too many 


people around. That is where the wounds she sustained while alive become 
relevant. 

The injuries indicate that she jumped down from a great height. When I 
spoke to the boatmen and the people who lived in the neighbourhood, they 
told me that the pillars of the bridge had circular structures around them. 
Inside these structures are huge rocks. They are immersed in water. So if 
she jumped from the railway bridge, her body would have struck one of 
these structures and wounds of this type would occur. We also tried to find 
out if she had been hit by a train. 

There are two railway bridges over Varapuzha River. The Perandoor 
railway bridge is 8 km to the west of NH 17. The river flows towards the 
west, and a dead body cannot swim against the current. There is another 
bridge towards the north in Aluva. The body wouldn’t reach this place 
within two hours; moreover, it was high tide then. 

I prepared a detailed statement, and Sri Ashraf filed a report in court 
based on these findings, and it was accepted. 
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Two Painful Incidents 


he journey of my life as forensic medicine professor, police surgeon, 

medico-legal adviser to the police department, medico-legal expert of 
the government, principal of Trivandrum Medical College, and finally as 
Kerala’s director of medical education flowed without many obstacles. But 
twice I had to suffer mental torture and my narrative will not be complete 
without mentioning those experiences. 

As medico-legal expert, I had to visit many spots where unnatural deaths 
had occurred and give my testimony to the investigating officers, according 
to CrPC 161. I have never once succumbed to pressure nor have I ever 
spoken anything but the truth. With pride, and even with a bit of arrogance, 
I can say that no one has ever tried to bribe or to pressurize me to cover up 
the truth. 

I had to suffer mental torture in two cases—the death of Munna, an 
abkari contractor in Palghat and the Abhaya case in Kottayam. As both 
these cases are in court, I have limitations in discussing them. So without 
getting into the legal details, I will just mention the agonies that I had to 
suffer. 


Munna Murder Case 


On 11 April 1992, a charred body was found inside a car in Krishnapuram 
in Palghat. The north zone DIG, Somarajan, asked me to inspect the spot. 
Dr Ramachandran, the forensic medicine professor at Calicut Medical 


College, and his team conducted the post-mortem. After this, I gave a one- 
page testimony to the Mannarkkad circle inspector according to Section 161 
of the CrPC. 

My statement was based on the post-mortem report written by Dr 
Ramachandran and the assumptions I had made after inspecting the spot. I 
returned to Trivandrum. The Munna case was investigated by the crime 
branch and then the CBI. The investigations went on for twelve years. In 
this period of time, no investigating officer from either of these teams ever 
came to meet me. The CBI SP sent me a questionnaire in 2004. I replied to 
it. 

Suddenly one day, the media reported that the former DGP 
Subramanian, DIG Somarajan, SP Chandran, DSP Shashi, Dr 
Ramachandran and I were involved in Munna’s murder, and that we would 
be included in the list of accused. 

After a while, everyone except DSP Shashi was excluded from the list. 
The CBI sought the approval of the government to include Dr 
Ramachandran and me along with DSP Shashi in the list. The government 
sought the advice of the advocate general. As the advocate general said that 
both of us doctors were witnesses and could not be included in the list of 
accused, the government denied permission. This was the first time a doctor 
was being made the accused because he had made a statement in 
accordance with Section 161 of the CrPC; a reward for commitment and 
dedicated service. 

If my findings were wrong they could be rejected. But I don’t know why 
an absurd and false accusation—that I had conspired with the first accused 
and submitted a false statement—was made with the intent of character 
assassination. As my hands were clean I had no fear in facing any charge, 
but I was hurt. 


The Abhaya Case 


A month before the Munna murder case, a nun named Sister Abhaya was 
found dead in a well in the compound of the convent in which she lived. Dr 
Radhakrishnan, the professor of forensic medicine at Kottayam Medical 
College, had done the post-mortem. Four days after Abhaya died, I visited 
the scene along with IG Jacob Thomas, who was based at police 
headquarters. A month later, when the crime branch took over the case, I 
visited the spot once again with the crime branch IG, Sri Satharkunju. I also 
gave my statement to DSP Mathew Samuel according to Section 161 CrPC. 
It was based on the post-mortem report submitted by Dr Radhakrishnan. 
After this the CBI took over the case. Till 2008, no one from the CBI took 
my statement. 

One day, the newspapers reported: ‘Dr Umadathan conspires to destroy 
evidence in Abhaya case’. I was then the principal of Trivandrum Medical 
College. My phone rang incessantly that day, as I was flooded with calls 
from friends and relatives. I sought the source of the story. A DSP in the 
CBI had submitted a report regarding Abhaya’s death to the Ernakulam 
chief judicial magistrate’s court, quoting the opinions of a medico-legal 
expert. The judge had rejected the final report submitted by the DSP and 
had harshly critiqued the opinions given by the medico-legal expert.*? He 
was under the assumption that the opinions quoted were mine. The news 
reports were based on this judgment. 

No journalist ever asked me for my opinion on either of these cases. 
After all, who wants the truth? Initially, I never bothered to react to such 
false reports. Then one person, an apostle of the Abhaya case, started 
working against me. An MLA, Sri Lonappan Nambadan, was made to ask a 
question to the chief minister about what action the government planned to 
take against me for destroying evidence in the Abhaya case. Petitions 
requesting that I must not be made director of medical education were 
submitted. 

Then I submitted a writ petition to the high court. I requested that as I 
had not given the opinions mentioned in the statement regarding the 
Abhaya case, my name should be removed from the judgment. The justice, 
Sri Narayanan Nambiar, asked the advocates representing the crime branch 


and the CBI whether the opinions in the statement were given by me. A 
copy of my findings, as given to the DSP, had been submitted to the court. 
The advocates said that only this report contained my opinions. The court 
removed the part of the judgment which accused me. 

Even today, I do not know why those opinions were attributed to me in 
the report filed in court. The apostle boasted in the media that he would 
approach the Supreme Court against the verdict of the high court. Wherever 
you might go, ultimately truth will prevail—after all how long can you hide 
the truth? 

This is my eighth book. The preface to my previous books were written 
by Justice K.T. Thomas, a legal pundit and a former Supreme Court justice. 
In the early years of his career, when he was a dynamic young lawyer in 
Kottayam district court, I have answered his sharp questions during 
intensive sessions of cross-examination. Later, when he became a judge, I 
attended his court as a witness many times. In the preface to one of my 
books, he wrote, ‘I am relieved that the high court removed the baseless 
accusations a lower court made against Umadathan. His reputation remains 
untarnished.’ 

I don’t need any other testimonial vouching for my good conduct. 
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